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AN EVENING ON THE MALL IN COLONIAL TIMES. 


_ Ix the good old colony times, when we | and patches large, Alexandria lived and en 

lived under the King, when tobacco passed | joyed its heyday. ‘The city was founded in 

current as gold, when queues were long the year 1748. Representation being made 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE AND DOOR-WAY, 


to the honorable General Assembly of the 
colony, composed of the Lieutenant-Gov- 


ernor, Council, and Burgesses, that a 
town at “Hunting Creek Warehouse” 
would be much to the advantage of His 
Majesty’s subjects in that vicinity, and 
would also enhance his most gracious 
Majesty’s interests by increasing the set 
tlement, “ by God’s goode-will and man’s 
exertions” these bewigged and beruffled 
gentlemen did therefore pass an act, in 
corporating a “toune” at the above said 
point, and commissioned the county sur 
veyor to lay out sixty acres, in squares of 
four lots of one-half acre each, reserving 
one square for the erec- 
tion of a market-house, 
town-hall, etc., etc. Sun 
dry conditions were also 
laid down for the sale of 
lots, by which the buyer 
forfeited his claim if the 
ground was not paid for 
in full, and built upon by 
a certain time. 

For the purpose of lay- 
ing out the town, lands 
belonging mainly to the 
Alexander family were 
taken. These gentlemen, 
*goode servants of the 
King,” were to be recom- 
pensed when all the lots 
were sold. Meanwhile 
they enjoyed the felicity 
and dubiousadvantage of 
having the town named 

after them—a mode of flattering conciliation 
not altogether out of vogue in our own day. 

The place, being centrally located, grew 
rapidly. Men prospered in their undertak 
ings, and the most sanguine expectations 
regarding the town were more than realized, 
proving its founders to have been wise in 
their day and generation. Large ware 
houses arose to accommodate the rich har 
vests coaxed from the soil by the industry of 
the slaves. ‘Tobacco from the fertile Mary 
land fields, and grain from all the country 
round about, poured into the store-houses, 
and were carried away by the foreign ships 
that came up the broad Potomac. Th 
place grew rich, and merchants from Phila 
delphia and Baltimore came here to buy 
goods. The people of Baltimore, espe 
cially, were urged by newspaper editorial 
to make strenuous efforts to rival Alexan 
dria. The town came to be “the 4” to 
the neighboring gentry, who made it as 
brilliant in a social as the merchants did in 
a commercial way. 
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But all this was long ago. 
Now only the musty tradi- 
tions of its former prestige 
hover about the place as it 
jogs along in a monotonous 
routine, —living upon its 
memories. Seen from the 
river, the town presents an 
appearance at once striking 
and quaint ; gray-black roofs, 
gabled, hipped, and gam- 
breled, their shingles, which 
were laid before the century was born, now 
warped and moss-grown, are pierced by 
innumerable smoke-stacks. ‘These chimneys, 
tall or short, slender or massive, and of all col- 
ors,—red, yellow, gray, or white,—line them- 
selves against the clear blue of the sky, and 
stand like sentinels on the everlasting gui 
we. With its iron-stained, dark-red brick 
walls, the place looks dim and rusty. The 
town, stretching up and back from the river 
shore, which is bordered by a fringe of rotting 
wharves, makes with its queer gables and 
chimneys, showing themselves among the 
sycamores and lindens, exceedingly pictur- 
esque and artistic sky-lines. As we went 
up one of these old streets, cobble-paved, and 
with grass growing all about and in places 
obliterating the stones, we found the odd 
chimneys to correspond with and belong to 
equally odd and quaint houses. It was so 
quiet in the warm drowsiness of the summer 
afternoon, so removed from the bustle of 

















GLIMPSES OF ALEXANDRIA, 


work-a-day life, as we wandered on, growing 
more and more in accord with the surround 
ings, that at every step we marked with a 
white stone in our memories the day chance 
made this our stopping-place. We secured 
a charming room, with old-style furniture 
and hangings, in a hostelry well known 
through the South as “Green’s Mansion 
House.” The eastern wing of this hotel is 
the old Carlyle house referred to, which 
Braddock made his head-quarters while ar- 
ranging the campaign of 1755. About the 
market-place, as was the custom of ancient 
times, were clustered the various hostelries. 
On opposite corners the “ City Hotel” and 
the “ Royal George,” two famous inns, 
rivaled each other in entertainment for man 
and beast. The “ Royal George” was the 
booking-place for the “Northern Mail” 
(Richmond to New York), which formed 
one of the most picturesque features of those 
old times. The arrival and departure of the 
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A QUAINT OLD HOUSE, 


mail was the event of the day. A knot of 
townspeople gathered to see the lumber- 
ing vehicle as it came swinging around the 
corner at the head of the street, with the 
horses galloping in orthodox coach-horse 
fashion. After a short stop for passengers, 
mail, and a fresh relay of horses, or may be 
for a little refreshment from “mine host of 
the Royal George,” the horn tooted loudly, 
and away the heavy coach jolted and swung 
along the level stretch to Georgetown and 
Washington. 

The City Hotel was the tavern patronized 
by Washington, and for a time it bore his 
name. On the annual celebration of the 
“ Birthnight ” ball, it was the scene of much 
festivity and merry-making by the “ quality.” 
Then Washington danced with many a 
beauty the contredanse, or stepped the digni- 
fied minuet. Pleasure was supreme; the 
rustling of rich costumes, the poetry of 
graceful movements, with the soft gleaming 
of light on polished floor, made a picture 
rich in color and effect. The brightest and 
gayest of those colonial belles is now re- 
membered only by a head-stone, gray and 
mold-covered, in Christ Church grave-yard. 








Without, the weary watchman, 
armed with an esfonton from Brad- 
dock’s day, looked in at the gleam. 
ing windows, and while stamping 
his feet to keep them warm, and 
yearning for a taste of the cheer in- 
side, cried the hour just gone, with 
* All’s well and wintry weather.” 
Both of the old taverns spoken 
of faced the market-square, the 
commercial center of the town. 
Market-day was carefully ob- 
served; at one time, however, th 
custom which had so long pre 
vailed, of sending from the gentle- 
men’s places about Alexandria the 
products of their farms, fell into 
disrepute. Some notion that such 
business was degrading to their 
dignity caused the practice to lan 
guish so that an old chronicler re- 
cords the fact that the fare at the 
tow nspeople’s tables had grow 
meager and monotonous. Wash- 
ington, when he married and set- 
tled at Mount Vernon, put to 
shame all such false pretensions by 
sending to market a wagon loaded 
with the products of his plantation, 
after which excellent example the 
market was always well stocked. 


THE HALL-WAY. 
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It must have been about this time that 
Washington mentions in his diary having at- 
tended a social entertainment at Alexandria, 
which he styles a “ bread-and-butter party,” 
there being no other refreshments except tea 
which was like “ sweetened hot water.” 
Market-day, if not an institution peculiar 
to the South, is more religiously observed 
there than elsewhere. It is the trading day 
of the community. Large canvas-covered 
wagons, with red or blue bodies, chicken- 
coops lashed to the back, and horses, in 


broad strap harness and chains, munching | 


their provender at the bows, form a line in 
front and at the side of the market-house. 
Within the low brick arches a stream of peo- 
ple elbow each other past the stall of the 
“butcher, the baker, and candlestick maker,” 
each of whom strives to outdo the other in 


A CORNER OF 


lauding his wares, with a selfishness as old 
as society. Further on, the negro vege- 
table women shrilly proclaim their goods, 
which are looked over, selected, or rejected 
by the various purchasers. From the cool 
duskiness of the covered house, we gazed 
out through one of the arch-ways into the 


open market-square, all aglow in the sun. | 


Here under canvas awnings are the fruit, 
flower, and vegetable stalls, scattered among 
which are those bearing toys and refresh- 
ments. ‘The awnings of these stalls catch 
the sun broadly or remain in shadow, 
according as they are tilted. These patches 
of light and shade, the colors of the fruits 





and flowers, the brilliancy of the dyed 
grasses in great plumy clumps, with the 
bustling throng of buyers and sellers, in 
their delicate summer dresses or gaudy 
bandana handkerchiefs, give a glare of color 
and a stir of movement which, framed by 
the arch-way, suggests a bit from a foreign 
market-place, blazing under the fierce rays 
of a Spanish sun. The cry of the vender 
pierces through the hum and bustle, as 
we make our way across the open square 
and gain the market-master’s office. In 
charge of this functionary we found the old 
standard weights and measures which were 
given to the county by Lord Fairfax. The 
measures of capacity are of cast copper, 
and so massive that the largest of them, 
when empty, is a heavy lift for a strong man. 
The market-master, a pleasant old gentleman, 








THE MARKET 


in answer to our question said: “ Yes, they 
is still used, and we takes ’em out once a 
year on a wheelbarrow to every store in 
town to try their measures by; and if we 
finds ’em all right we stamps ’em, and if we 
finds ’em queer we pokes a hole through 
the bottom, and they has to buy new ones, 
hey! Now they’ve been in use—le’s see— 
yes, that’s it—one hundred and thirty-five 
year, and, strange to say, none of ‘em was 
lost in all these years. They was presented 
to this town by Lord Fairfax in 1744, as you 
can see here on every one of ’em,” 

After talking for some time longer about 
the early days of the town, we went back to 
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A LEVEE AT THE 


our room, and as we sat by the open window, | 


we looked out across the court-yard at an 


old mansion which forms one wing of the | 


hotel. With the broad Potomac back of 
it, and the rich Maryland hills, covered by 


forests and fertile fields beyond, it stands | 


silent and gray. Huge, heavy-shouldered 


chimneys, with scaling yellow-white stucco, | 


lift themselves above the moss-grown roof, 
from which queer dormer-windows jut out. 
Through the half-open sash of many little 
panes a glimpse is caught of the attic to 
which they give light. A warped and rotting 
balustrade of fat stanchions runs along two 
sides of the roof. On the side next the 
river a double row of porches, covered with 
wisteria vines now in bloom, break the line 
of the old wall. The morning sun makes 
the chimneys blink, and, falling upon the 
balustrade, sends long lines of ungainly 


shadow striding up the hipped roof. Stand- | 


ing here, so age-worn, it is a gray old monu 
ment to an episode of its youth. In a blue- 


paneled room which is still preserved,— | 


where the Potomac washes almost beneath 
the windows, which admitted the sun then 
as they do now,—Braddock’s expedition was 


| conclusion. 








BRADDOCK HOUSE, 


arranged between him and the five govern- 


| ors of the colonies. Here they completed 


the plans, and decided upon the campaign 
which was to carry His Majesty’s arms to 
Fort Duquesne, in the far West. The old 
house is silent, but had its venerable walls 
tongues, what tales could they tell of heated 
discussions as to route and plan—of bumpers 
drank to what they considered a foregone 
The memory-haunted house 
and parts of “ Braddock’s road” are the only 
marks left to tell of that fatal errand. Im- 
pelled by the influences exercised by the 
old room, we strolled one day away from 
the town over the road taken by the luck- 
less army, unconsciously seeking the while 
for marks which had been effaced long ago. 
Standing on the hill-top, looking over the 
path we had just traveled, we could not 
help contrasting the quiet pastoral scene 
of to-day with the aspect this road pre- 
sented on a certain morning in 1755. With 
quick clatter of horse-hoofs upon the stones, 
mixed with the rattle and jingle of ac- 
couterments, the polished arms and gay 
trappings which caught the sun and sent 
it back again in glittering jets, a troop of 
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horsemen came up the hill, and _paus- 
ing for a moment’s breath, turned their 
confident and complacent faces to the valley 
below, where, marked bya long line of dust 
trailing off to settle in the meadow grass, 
the column of foot is toilsomely working its 


way. These troopers are the gentlemen of 


the colony, who have joined Braddock’s 
army to gain pleasure and renown, and 
possibly a few thousand acres of land, as 
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Jutting into the river are long wharves, near 
and on which stand, rotting like themselves, 
these fine old store-houses which loom up 
rusty and weather-stained in the fresh sum 
mer air. Imposing even in their decay, they 
do not cry out in their desolation, but endure 
the humiliating neglect which has consigned 
them to their present state, with a calm and 
dignified composure. 

It takes but little imagination to repeople 

















OLD WHARF 


recognition of their services. Having no 
thought of danger or defeat, they defiled 
past the point where we now stand, a gal- 
lant crowd, with the “ God-speeds ” of the 
townspeople, freshly spoken, to spur them 
on. Contrasting painfully with these gay 
and gallant troops was the sorry remnant 
that came back by this same road, weeks 
later, worn out by fatigue and hardships, 
having sustained a disastrous defeat and 
left their obstinate leader in an unmarked 
grave among the western wilds. 

Leaving the country road rich in his- 
toric memories, we wander back to the town. 
Linden and sycamore trees shade a little 
broken-backed street, which, dropping sud- 
denly down a hill, ends in the nver. ‘Two 
large and somber warehouses, gradually 
going the way of brick and stone left to 
care for itself, guard its river end. Their 
great dimensions are impressive, and sug- 
gest the rich stores of tobacco and flour 
which they formerly contained. Here, along 
the river front, one can see the high-water 
marks of a great trade ebbed forever away. 


AND GUN, 


these silent streets along the river, guarded 
still by their antiquated guns, with the busy, 
motley crowd they once knew. Foreign 
ships were constantly discharging their car 
goes and taking on fresh ones of tobacco, 
flour, etc. Their masts showed above the 
warehouses, and the vista at the end of 
the street was fairly choked up by a net- 
work of cordage and tapering spars, which 
looked as though they were pasted flat against 
the sky. In the noisy crowd, the harsh 
Dutch and English speech was mingled 
with the mellower accents of France and 
Spain. The costumes were different 
as the nations. The “ merry-go-round” 
song of the sailors warping up their vessels; 
the mingled smell of tar and pitch, oakum 
and molasses; welcomes to new arrivals; 
“good-byes” and “don voyages” to depart- 
ing packets, are all things of the past. 

Now a few coal-ships, dirty and begrimed, 
are moored at these docks, and the even 
calm of the river’s flow in the sweet June 
air is unbroken, except by the little Vir- 
ginia as she wheezes to and from the Mary- 


as 
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land shore. The piles in places thrust 
themselves naked and unsightly through the 
sunken wharves. Junk-shops occupy, with 


their countless odds and ends, the former 


counting and store rooms of the warehouses. 
Here isa remnant of a wharf rotted down to 
the water’s edge, held together by its few 
remaining bolts, sticking up from the black- 
ened, slime-covered timbers, which reach 
away in obscurity under the water to what 
was the end of the wharf, marked now by a 
collection of time-stained, water-eaten piles. 


noon shining strongly over all, suggests the 
idea that the place has fallen asleep and 
will know no wakening, but will die as it 
sleeps—peacefully. 

Alexandria, though dead commercially, 
harbors a genial life, which retains much 
warm cordiality and quiet, unostentatious, 
hereditary refinement. 

On going away from the river, the houses 
on the streets through which we passed, 
though old, did not jar upon the feelings as 
old houses of a later date so often do. In 








The water washes in and out among a bed 
of stones and oyster-shells, in which, sunken 
to the trunnions, its bell-shaped muzzle open 
to the rain, is an old gun of 1776. Just be- 
yond is a longer and better preserved wharf, 
at which a little coasting-vessel is unloading. 


The weary creaking of the tackle; the monot- | 


onous thump of the hoist as it goes down 
on deck, somewhat deadened by the mut- 
terings of a couple of old darkies, helping 
each other to remember things of long ago; 
the low lap, lap of the water among the 
stohes and timbers, with the sun of high 








fact, they possess that imposing look which 
these once grand mansions alone seem to re- 


tain. They are even now capable of out- 
lasting houses of modern construction 
recently built beside them. Dormer-win- 
dows, with many little panes, look out from 
the moss-grown roofs above the heavy, black- 
stained eaves as they have done for years, 
and let in the only light upon legends, 
records, and family secrets possibly stored in 
many of the garrets they open into. Be- 
neath these windows is the door with its 
massive carved frame and portal arch. ‘The 
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A BIRTHNIGHT BALL 


door jambs and lintels, of Ionic or Corinthian 
design, as well as the side-light, pillars, and 
divisions, are all pieces of art workman- 
ship. Over the door the transom light is 
veined, fan-like, with many radiating lines. 
rhe door itself is usually dark and cut into 
many panels, ornamented with knocker and 
knobs of polished brass. Contrasted with 
the light or white painted wood-work, and 
pale-green or blue plastering of the vesti- 
bule, the effect is altogether in keeping with 
the whole house, from the dormer-win- 
dows to the broad stone steps, with their 
gracetully wrought iron railings. Passing 
through such a door as this in one of the old 
colonial houses brings a thrill of genuine 
pleasure. Once inside the picturesque door- 
way, we find the hall-way equally interesting, 
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contrasting, as it does, rather strangely with 
those of to-day, where one or two chairs 
and a hat-rack are crowded to find place. 
Here the many antique chairs, tables, and 
couches, as well as an old corner clock, are 
reflected in the polished floor, as is also the 
curiously wrought swinging-lamp, suspended 
from the ornate middle arch of the hall-way. 
A feeling of airiness and largeness pervades 
the whole place. The old family paintings 
on the walls are in perfect harmony with 
the surroundings. Beneath the middle arch 
in this old house begins the broad stair-way, 
so gradual of ascent, that it is a pleasure to 
loiter up beside the gracefully carved bal- 
uster and spy out the mysterious corners 
of the landing. The paneling beside the 
stairs is formed largely of old-fashioned 
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corner-cupboards, that invite a mild and 
meditative curiosity. 

Suggestive glimpses are caught from the 
broad hall through the open back door of a 


garden, one of the many this quaint town | 


possesses. It was once laid out with care, 
and was, no doubt, the pride and pleasure 
of some nice gentleman in periwig and three- 
cornered hat. 


But its owner is gone now, | 


and the garden, through the many years of | 


sun and rain since then, profiting alike by | 
negligence of man and care of nature, has | 
run wild in rank profusion, the slight at- | 
tempt to restore order here and there evident | 


serving only to increase its charm. Its 
apparently meaningless shrubbery, its gnarled 
and fantastic shrub-trees, its flowers growing 
in fraternal embrace with plebeian weeds, 


roses and callow-grass, tulips and thistles, | 


give a delightful air of freedom to the once | 


trim parterre. Vines grow in regular irregu- 
larities, with their broad leaves rustling and 
jostling each other, at the base of an old 


sun-dial, which had faithfully marked off | 


the many sunny hours, but which now, from 
want of a style, forgets to keep track of 
time. It seems to know its utter uselessness 


as it leans earthward, seeking for its final | 


resting-place among the rank disorder at 
its base. 
dered by lilacs and hollyhocks, contains a 
half-rotted grape-arbor, which runs almost 


the entire length of the garden, and ends in | 


a summer-house, hidden in a mass of dewy, 
fragrant roses. As the result of negligence, 
the garden has been turned to a wilderness 
of bloom: perfect pools of color are scattered 
among the fresh green of the leaves and the 
grass, and show bright beyond the dark 
stems of the bushes. 

Alexandria is, in fact, a town of gardens; 
another there is of which we have a very 
pleasant remembrance. It was the garden 
belonging to the house owned by “ Light- 


Here an alley less obscured, bor- | 


groans rheumatically when wakened from its 
long slumber. The wide chimney is only 
used now as a place in which to store away 
the family bric-d-brac. ; 

In this neighborhood are many old houses 
of that reserved type which seems to resign 
itself on compulsion to being massed with 
less fine and more unpretentious struct- 
ures, and to rebuke the familiar spirit of 
modern innovation. 

On this same street, and at the head of 
another equally ancient, we came upon a 
historic church, its red-domed white tower 
gleaming in the sun above the trees which 
shade the ancient and meldering tomb-stones 
in the church-yard below. This is old Christ 
Church, or “ Washington Church,” as it is 
often called, because our first President was 
for many years a member of the congrega- 
tion and a vestryman. In the year 176s, 
the parish of Fairfax was formed of a part 
of the parish of ‘Truro, and in the follow- 
ing year a tax of 31,185 pounds of tobacco 
was levied upon the parish for the purpose 
of erecting two churches, one of which was 
Christ Church, the other “ Pohick” or the 
“ Falls ” Church. 

In those days, regular church-going was 
a requisite of social position, and here, on 
some bright Sunday morning a hundred 
years ago, when a tranquil calm rested upon 


|) 
| all the land, came the gentry and towns- 





horse Harry Lee,” and for some time the | 


home of General R. E. Lee. 


The present | 


owner, a genial, hospitable gentleman, kindly | 
gave us a cordial invitation to roam about | 


at our pleasure, and many delightful hours 


have we spent there, sketching bits of wall | 
or window, but mostly day-dreaming where | 


the hollyhocks glared in the sun, and white 
magnolias and pink oleander flowers mixed 


their heavy perfume with that of the snowy | 


cherry-blossoms. Like all the houses of 
that period, this house possesses a huge fire- 
place, built out from the wall; but it has 
seen its day as the family hearth—the great 
iron crane hangs rusty in its hinges, and 


| 


people, the former in their great lumbering 
coaches, blazoned with crests and filigreed 
metal, drawn by fat English horses, and 
driven by equally fat coachmen. Arrived 
at the church door, out stepped dignified, 
suff old gentlemen, long-queued and be- 
ruffled; dowagers in satin and feathers; 
and plump, fair mistress Betty and Patty; 
while the young gallants gathered together, 
discussing the points of a newly purchased 
horse, or the merits of a pack of hounds, 
watched the arrivals, and commented upon 
them as chance suggested. As the bell 
ceased tolling, the congregation ranged 
themselves in their accustomed pews, accord- 
ing to ownership or “dignity,” while the 
servants were decorously seated in the back- 
ground of the gallery. In a square pew on 
the north side of the church sat a man 
of dignified bearing, dressed, according to 
the custom, in long, full-skirted coat and 
knee-breeches and stockings, with his face 
turned to the raised pulpit, known to his 
friends as Colonel, and later to the world 
as General, Washington. The Fairfaxes, 
Herberts, Wests, Wises, etc., were among 
the worshipers. In later days, General R. 
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E. Lee occupied a pew across the aisle from 
the Washington seat. As the services pro- 
gressed, the congregation joined in response 
and tune, while, without, birds’ songs keyed 
to an exquisite air, and droning bees hum- 
ming a harmonious bass, produced a sweet 
accompaniment to human voice and organ 
reed. From the old carved pulpit the 
sermon was delivered, according to the 
teacher’s lights, and at the end of the 
benediction the congregation filed down the 
aisles, checkered with patches of floating 
sunlight from the round-topped windows. 
hen neighborly news was exchanged, in- 
Vitations given and accepted, nods and 
smiles passed between the young gallants 
and the fair daughters of the land. The 
coaches drew up and received again their 
owners, who rolled off in a halo of dust, 
with inward congratulations of conscience 
on having fulfilled a duty to God and man. 
The minister, too, feeling secure of his tithes 
in tobacco, went his way with the chosen. 

The following extracts from an old vestry- 
book, which dates back to the year the par- 
ish was formed, serve to show the judicial 
as well as religious authority which the 
church exercised over its glebe : 

“Vestry held for the parish of Fairfax the 2d 
day Nov., 1768, 
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“An indenture between Charles Broadwater and 
Edward Duling, binding Gilbert Baynes, an orphan, 
aged eight years, to William Carlin, who is to learn 
him the trade of a tailor, and to read and write 
English. 

This seems to have been the established 
form. Again, under date of the roth day of 
November, 1779, we find an interesting bit, 
in the shape of fines laid on Sabbath- 
breakers : 

“ By Lawrence Monroe, for gaming £2 10s 
By Thomas Lewis, for hunting on the Sab- 
bath ° ° 5s 
By John Lewis, for hunting on the Sabbath s 
By Esey Monroe, fine 5s” 


Glancing over the pages of this old book, 
one gains a clearer view of the patriarchal 
oversight exercised in those days by the 
church over the poor. ‘Thus, among the nu 
merous distributions of dole pertaining to the 
bodily welfare of the needy parishioners, we 
came to the following quaint agreement: 


“Doctor Robert Lindsly undertakes for to make 
a cure of William Graham at 100 p. ct. on his 
medicines, each Portein at four pounds, and if not 
cured his board to be paid for as other needy parish 
ioners £6” 

One of the most characteristic figures in 
modern Alexandria is the negro. ‘The 
Alexandria darky is probably the most shift- 
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less, ragged, ne’er-do-well creature to be 
found on the face of the earth. Down by the 
river we found him in his glory. He seems 
not to regret the loss of trade to the town, 
but rather cheerfully to serve the purpose of 
an exponent of its dreamy listlessness. He 
is, he tells you, a teamster or odd-job man; 
this is pure fiction, for in reality he does 
nothing but lie on his back in the sunshine— 
an occupation which seems to agree with him 
as he does with it. On the street next the 
river, from the ship-yard to “ Fishtown,” there 
are scores of them, all doing the same thing 
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at one time were concentrated at Alexandria, 
where, on a portion of the river-front called 
“ Fishtown,” the sole occupation of hundreds 
of people was the sorting, curing, and sel] 
ing of fish. From all the country, for many 
miles about, the planters and slave-owners 
came to lay in their yearly supply of fish, 
The town was blocked with teams of all 
kinds, from the largest plantation-wagon, 
drawn by eight horses, down to the little 
two-wheeled mule-cart. A busy stir con- 
stantly pervaded the quarter of the town 
given over to this industry. 


OLD FIRE-PLACE. 


—loafing. 
energetic enough to sit up and stare as you 
pass, wondering, most likely, if you have any 
tobacco to give away. Any slight stirring 
of discontent which may ripple the dull 
apathy of his existence seems to be instantly 
allayed by a donation of tobacco, of which 
he appears to be in perpetual need. 
Following up this line of inactive darkies, 
past what were once large bakeries of ship- 
bread, we came to the scene of what was 
one of the largest industries of the river. 


The great herring-fisheries of the Potomac 


One or two may, perhaps, be | 


Streets bearing such names as “ Broad- 
way” and “ Maiden Lane” were temporary 
thoroughfares, on which countless booths 
were erected, where a little of everything 


was sold. Most of these, however, as might 
be expected, were liquor-bars. ‘The market 
at its busiest time must have presented a 
novel and interesting sight, with its many 
hundred fishermen in colored shirts, the 
“sorting-women” crouched on the ground 
amid the glistening and moving mass of 
fish, while jokes, and scraps of song, and the 
babble of many voices filled the air. Mult- 
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tudes of wagons crowded for place among 
the sheds of the fish-dealers, or, having 
at length succeeded in securing a cargo, 
they filed away with much creaking, jolting, 
and shouting of drivers till lost to view, 
as they went in long processions out 
of the town for a hundred miles in- 
land. Never will the old town see 
such scenes again. These wharves, 
like many others, are almost deserted; 


SUNDAY 


the fish-houses, if not torn down, are 
abandoned to dream out their monotonous 
existence among the rank weeds and tan- 
gled grass, trying to obliterate all traces 
of what was once a busy reality. The 
wharves are peopled only by rats, or a few 
darky fishers, who sit or lie, day after day, 
crouched and bent over their lines through 
the long summer season, basking in the 
fierce rays of the sun, which warps the 
shingles on the old fish-houses. The high, 
creaking piles rub against each other, and 
are restless in their fetters, chafing them- 
selves thinner and more gaunt as each year 
goes by. Soon only the ghost of a wharf 
will be left to mark the site of what was 
once a populous mart. 

Sauntering along a little street near the 
river, we found houses of the past extending 


nearly its entire length. It is so narrow 
that, with trees, houses, and garden-walls, 
it is always shady. We stop every few 
moments to look up at venerable 
house, or to peep through the dilapidated 


some 


MORNING. 


palings of a garden which seems trying to 


escape into the street. Within one of these 
we see an old fountain with ferns and weeds 
growing in the basin, surrounded by seed- 
asparagus and yellow-topped wild mustard. 
The sun coming from behind makes all the 
vegetation in the background light green, 
against which the trees and leaves in shade 
cut sharply. Above an adjoining wall, th« 
tendrils of what appears to be a pumpkin-vine 
wave in wild uncertainty as to their next fix 

ing-place. Over all hangs the delightful per 

fume of the lilacs which border the half-rotten 
boards of the garden-walk. From the house 
at one end, with the grinning mask carved on 
the key-stone of the door-arch, to the other 
where the Roberdeau mansion stands in 
bold relief on the bluff overlooking the 
river, the little street, with its queer small 
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shops and ancient houses, is a mine of inter- 
est. How pleasant it must have been, in 
the by-gone days, to loiter along this street 
to the “ mall,” where after the cares of the 
day the townspeople gathered to promenade, 
enjoy-the cool breeze from the river below, 
and discuss Braddock’s march, and the 
interests of the colony in general, over 
friendly pinches of snuff, while the court 
news and the latest European fashions—old 
enough when they got here, but still in time: 
fashion was not so fickle then as now—were 


' 


talked of and commented upon over 
feather-fans and rustling brocades. 

Now, as we walk here in the twilight, 
with the town massing itself coolly behind 
us, the light on the Maryland shore grows 
fainter, and, below, the river is lost in a 
veil of mystery; the crescent moon shines 
now as it did on the mall a‘hundred years 
ago, and from the ships below the bells toll 
the half-hours sadly, as though they were 
sounding a requiem over the years gone 
from old Alexandria town forever. 


ee 
MEN AND SPIDERS. 


I FLUNG a stone into a grassy field: 
How marty tiny creatures there may yield 
(1 thought) their petty lives through that rude shock! 
To me a pebble, ’tis to them a rock, 
Gigantic, cruel, and fraught with sudden death. 
Perhaps it crushed an ant, perhaps its breath 
Alone tore down a white and glittering palace, 
And the small spider damns the giant’s malice 
Who wrought. the wreck—blasted his pretty art! 
Who knows what day a saunterer, light of heart, 
An idle wanderer through the fields of space, 
Large-limbed, big-brained, to whom our puny race 
Seems small as insects; one whose footstep jars 
On some vast continent islanded by stars,— 
Who knows when he, just leaning o’er the bars, 
May fling a stone and crush our earth to bits, 
And all that men have builded with their wits ? 
Ah, what a loss! you say; our bodies go, 
But not our temples, statues, and the glow 
Of glorious canvases; and not the pages 
Our poets have illumed through myriad ages. 
What boots the insect’s loss? Another day 
Will see the self-same ant-hill, and the play 
Of light on dainty web the same. 
You say 
The spider’s work is not original,— 
But what of ours? Ah! friend, I think that all 
We do is just the same thing over and over. 
Take Life: you have the woman and her lover— 
’Tis old as Eden, nothing new in that! 
Take Building, and you reach ere long the flat 
Nile desert sands, by way of France, Rome, Greece. 
And there is Poetry—our bards increase 
In numbers, but, before John Keats, the robe 
Of song was worn by Shakspere, Dante, Job. 
No, no! The forms may change, but even they 
Come round again. Could we but scan it 
We'd find in the heavens some little, busy planet 
Whence all we are was borrowed; and if to-day 
The imagined giant flung his ponderous stone, 
And we and all our mighty schemes were done, 
His were a scant remorse and short-lived trouble 
As mine for those small creatures in the stubble. 
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A FEW years ago, it would no doubt have 
surprised most of the visitors to our Aca 
emy exhibitions, and even many admirers of 
the painter himself, had they heard Mr. 
John La Farge described as a religious 
painter. In fact, he had not at that time 
shown to the public, nor even completed, 
any work likely to command general assent 
to the accuracy of such a description. 
Since then, his activity in church decoration, 


THE SPIRIT OF THE WATER-LILY. (FROM MRS. 


combined with the fact that he is the first 
American artist possessing a recognized in- 
dividual style and a certain degree of crea- 


FARGE. 


tive power, who has executed religious 
figure-compositions for the walls of our 
churches, have drawn attention to him in 
this character. A _ brief review, however, 
of his previous and less widely published 
work will that the inspiration of 
religious art was in him from the first. 

In the present sketch we may, for con 
venience, consider him according to his 
several lines of production—first, 


show 


as 


RICHARDSON S “ 


| draughtsman on wood ; second, as a painter 
of flowers, landscape, and portraits; third, as 
the interpreter of the religious sentiment in 
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the decoration of church interiors and 
making mural paintings on Biblical themes. 

The first picture of Mr. La Farge’s which 
I ever happened to see was a glimpse of 
sea-shore fading into a Newport fog —a 
strangely impressive bit of landscape (now 
in the possession of Mr. Edward W. 


profound ; and there was an indescribably 
mystical sentiment predominating, which 
left a serious recollection long after the 
picture was out of sight. That must have 
been about 1865, and the next of this 
painter’s productions with which I met, was 
a decorative flower-panel hung at Burling- 
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Hooper, of Cambridge, Mass.), which, 
hanging upon the Academy walls very un- 
pretentiously, among a host of showier 
exhibition-pieces, affected me much as a 
pair of earnest eyes might have done, gaz- 
ing out from amid the masquerading guise 
and gilded glories of the surrounding com- 
positions. It is worth while to set down 
this little reminiscence, because at the time 
alluded to I had no knowledge of the artist 
in either his works or himself. The land- 
scape was quite small, and its subject utterly 
unassuming: the whole narrative consisted 
in a broad dark sweep of green grass, the 
suspicion of a sand beach beyond; the 
vague presence of the sea and the gray fog 
filling the upper part. But, though the 
tone was somber, the artist’s appreciation 
of the latent color in these elements (if that 
expression makes my meaning clear) was 


BROWNING’S 


‘*DRAMATIS PERSON.” 


ton House, in London, in the Royal 
Academy season of 1870. 

But at about the period of the Newport 
fragment just referred to, Mr. La Farge con- 
tributed some remarkable drawings to an 
illustrated edition of Tennyson’s * Enoch 
Arden,” published by Ticknor & Fields. 
They accompany others by Vedder, Hen- 
nessy, and Darley. These designs display 
the first movements of La Farge’s peculiar 
genius. The poem of “ Enoch Arden” has 
always seemed to the present writer, albeit 
enriched with many beautiful line and 
charged with a desolate pathos, to be guilty 
of a strange affectation. There is a falsetto 
strain in it—a something which, at the risk 
of being misunderstood, I will call poetical 
cant. But Mr. La Farge, it will gener- 
ally be admitted, escaped falling into sym- 
pathy with this weaker side of the work, 
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and succeeded in grasping, with his own 
independent conception, the possibilities of 
the case. In the text there is nothing to sug- 
gest to the ordinary reader the solemn depth 
of that design called “ Enoch’s Supplication.’ 


answers the faint aureole about the head of 
Christ. What a sacred thrill it 
through the imagination! The _half-figure 
of the angel, with finger on her lips, which 
comes next, is called “ The Seal of Silence,” 


sends 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE. 


But what a pathos the artist has added by 
introducing the figure of the Saviour, bend- 
ing to reach with his hand that of the bro- 
ken-hearted man who has fallen upon the 


earth in prayer! And the black, barren 

land stretches away behind to where the 

sharp flash of the aurora on the horizon 
VoL. XXI.—37. 


and lends a visible awe to Enoch’s solemn 
vow never to let his wife know of his re 
turn. In those large, holy eyes, one beholds 
a solemnity of resolution that is almost a 
fear, so sorrowful, so mute, so heart-stricken 
is their gaze. Still, the “ Supplication” 
marks the climax in the series, giving a sud- 
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den vision of power in the artist, hardly 
comprehended before, to translate _ pic- 
torially the emotions of a supreme and 
awful moment, rife with sorrow beyond 
consolation, except from heaven. 

The picture of Enoch and Annie, sitting 


at the edge of the hazel-wood, carries in its | 


soft gloom and hint of sunset light a faint 
intimation of the artist’s coloring. The best- 
drawn block is that which shows Enoch 
waiting in despair on the sands of his 
“beauteous, hateful isle,” his head bowed 
and clasped with both hands. It has its 
share, too, in indicating a mind able to put 
itself boldly into supposed situations quite 
outside of common experience. One of the 
other drawings, “ The Castaway and _ his 
Companions Gazing from the Island Gorge,” 
seems to us somewhat warped by the 
draughtsman’s study of Japanese prints, and 
prepares us for similar eccentricities or 
leanings toward imitativeness, in subsequent 
performances. If these early illustrations 


have been dwelt upon somewhat too long, 
it is because the group is 
begin with in ascertaining 
characteristics. 

The Japanese influence 
again in two large blocks 


a good one to 
Mr. La Farge’s 


may be traced 
drawn for the 
“ Riverside Magazine” in 1868, one of 
which, “The Fisherman and the Afrite,” 
shows the genie of the Arabian tale, rushing 
out of the overturned jar in a thin stream 
of smoke that quickly widens, curling and 
lightening as if with flame, and then hurls 
out a broad, black body, still unshaped, 
which in turn emits, veversed, a giant head 
with hideous, wrathful eyeballs. This vivid 
and graphic conception is suggestive of that 
in a Japanese drawing of the “ink-specter” 
(the symbol of a vitiating literature) described 
by Mr. J. J. Jarves in “ A Glimpse at the 
Art of Japan.” There is also in this piece 
a defect of drawing, the left arm of the fish- 
erman being heavy and large enough to 
have upset him. But, if we find Mr. La 
Farge at that period too susceptible to the 
keen and persuasive genius of the Japanese, 
we must also recognize that it is even better 
to have an appreciation of a fresh accent in 
art, which may lead the appreciator for a 
time into imitation, than to resist new influ- 
ences to the point of being obtuse. A re- 
markable trait which we have to consider 
at present is the freedom with which Mr. 
La Farge has received suggestive or modi- 
fying influences without losing his essential 
independence. He has caught the mediz- 
val mood, he has shared the impulse of the 
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Japanese, he has drawn from one branch of 
the modern French school, and yet his 
work reminds us constantly that he repre- 
sents a national quality new in art. 

The leaves of picture interspersed with 
Mrs. A. S. Richardson’s “Songs from 
the Old Dramatists” are stamped with a 
transitional meaning: they seem to mark a 
mixture of the Eastern strangeness and the 
European-American’s lucid consciousness, 
which is not seen in the same degree else- 
where. Look at that naked sylvan man. 
half crouched, half reclined, on a_ bank 
above the sea; white daisies large in the 
foreground, their petals flaring loosely, while 
a tufted pine-bough waves above and _be- 
yond him. From the water 
mermaid, leaning back, her arm flung out, 
an exquisite mysteriousness of invitation in 
her mien, and a dim line in the foamy, chafed 
water below hints her vanishing form, 
We must treat this too brief series all too 
briefly, but ought not to quit it without 
reference to the half-title to “Songs of 
Feeling and of Thought,” which, if slightly 
heavy, recalls agreeably some old _ Italian 
sculptor’s sketch for a bass-relief. These 
were published in 1873. It was before 
then that “The Wolf-charmer,” “The Wise 
Men Out of the East,” and “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” were cut on wood; 
but their inspiration appears to be more 
peculiarly Mr. La Farge’s own. “The 
Wolf-charmer” is delicately and adroitly 
conceived. A critic has pointed out that 
the man’s figure seems to have been bor- 
rowed, and turned from right to left in the 
removal, from one of Titian’s infrequent 
landscapes. In the latter it is a shepherd 
piping to his sheep, who, in Mr. La Farge’s 
hands, becomes a wolf-charmer, playing 
seductively to a pack of evil-looking brutes. 
But the raison d’étre of his picture lies m 
the elfish sympathy between the intelligent 
man and the savage beast of prey, con- 
veyed by the expression of the charmer’s 
face, and the cautious, soft, malignant 
tread with which he keeps in step to the 
movement of the wolves.* His .very toes 


emerges a 


* “ The belief in wolf-charmers is spread through- 
out the whole of France. It is the last vestige of 
the legend of the were-wolf. In Berri they scarcely 
ever speak of the men-wolves of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, but they still use the word ga7om, 
which means, by itself, man-wolf; but they ] 
the real meaning of it. The wolf gavow is a « harmed 
wolf, and the wolf-charmers are no longer the 
captains of bands of sorcerers, who changed them 
selves into wolves in order to devour children ; they 
are wise and mysterious men, old wood-cutters oF 


ve lost 
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THE WOLF-CHARMER 


gamekeepers, who possess the secret to charm, , so much talent, and conducted himself so like a 
subdue, tame, and lead real wolves. * * * Fifty | Christian, that the cur of his parish made him play 
years ago, the blowers of the bagpipe and hurdy- | at high mass. He played several airs, which was a 
gurdy were still considered sorcerers in the Black | privilege seldom allowed the players on these instru- 
Valley. They have now lost this bad reputation; | ments, on account of their secret practices.”— 
but they tell the story of a master-blower, who had | Georges Sand. 
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resemble theirs; he seems to be gnawing 
his bagpipe. If the general pose and setting 
were derived from ‘Titian’s pastoral scene, 


| anew and subtle imagination presses forth 


out of this engraving, not only absent from 
the Italian master’s study, but undreamed 
of by him. The “Wise Men” abounds jn 
that mysticism already spoken of as present 
in a fragment of the painter’s pure land- 
scape. The full worth of its archaic sim- 
plicity, united with a peculiar historic reach 
of insight, becomes manifest on a compar- 
ison with the riotous scriptural representa- 
tions of Doré, or the dry, methodical 
renderings of the same subjec ts bv Bida. 
This cut from La Farge, to be sure, is 
a small affair, but the true note appro- 
priate to modern art does not depend 
on size; and that note, I think, he has 
struck. In the embodiment of a religious 
story to-day, a man needs to give us some 
hint of a memory going back to these in- 
cidents, and recalling the very appearance 
of them, as if we had ourselves taken part. 
The special depiction of the magi making 
their journey in the wake of the star, which 
we refer to now, would have been discarded 
by a religious painter of tbe fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, even if he had thought 
of it, as being too exclusively picturesque 
and wanting in traditional formality. It 
is picturesque; but there is about it 
weight of suspense, a refined spirituality, 
an intimation of onwardness, which is in 
some sort better than the fifteenth-century 
version—more convincing, at least, to a 
mind of to-day. Of other wood-drawings, 
Mr. La Farge once projected a complete 
set to accompany the poems of Robert 
Browning. He made (with other drawings) 
a graceful title-page and a noble design 
for “ Protus”; but ill-health and other en- 
gagements have robbed us of the complete 
series. 

We have been discussing, possibly with a 
seriousness that may seem disproportionate, 
works on a small scale, but they bear all 
the indications of a genius which has 
recently begun to receive due recognition 
through its larger achievements. In the 
last of the “ Songs from the Old Dramatists” 
series of designs, ushering in the songs 0! 
fairies, we get one of the happiest examples 
of a poetic union between the life of a 
human figure and that of nature. ‘The 
drawing embraces a small area of water- 
surface, on which pond-lilies are blooming, 
this liquid stretch extending in perspective 


| quite to the top of the picture. Just behind 
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a large, full lily at the bottom there rises 
from the water, but still touching it, a 
winged female figure, springing like a vision 
from some mythical region, who bends 
sidewise with hands clasped behind her 
head in an ecstasy of sprite-life—reveling 
in one knows not what vague, delicious 
emotion, listening to some fairy melody, 
perhaps, and yet thrilled with a joy so 
transcendent that you imagine it to be min- 
gled with a faint under-tone of pain. All 


CARTOON FOR THE THREE MARYS 


this is suggested by that unique attitude 
and that throbbing motion of the figure. 
This is not the only thing to be remarked. 
Although the whole is in black and white, 
one gets a rich impression of color from it : 
the water seems to take a green reflection 
from the flower-sepals ; broken lights from 
the white bloom quiver all through it ; and 
almost the sensitive gold of the stamens at 
the heart of the lily becomes visible. In 
looking at the fairy herself, I find that she 
appears to be dressed in green and white 


and gold, with the white and golden sun- 
shine playing over her. Besides, the breath 
of the unconscious water and flowers seems 
to have passed into the currents of her 
existence, establishing a strange sympathy 
between them. 

It is this raying out of a spiritual senti- 
ment, coming as naturally as a perfume 
from a_ grass-field,—a mysterious, poetic 
feeling, deeper than the actual lines and 
tints at first seem to promise, which is the 
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underlying chord in all that Mr. La Farge 
has done. It may be felt keenly in his 
“Centaur” (owned by Professor Gurney, 
of Cambridge). I do not believe the cen- 
taur conception has ever been more inti 
mately grasped and carried out in a work 
of art, since the day of the Greeks, than in 
this little canvas. It has much of the poetic 
insight of Maurice de Guérin’s prose poem 
“The Centaur,” which may possibly have 
suggested it. This living, powerful form 
galloping over the ground might be Chiron: 
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“ Wandering along at my own will like 
the rivers, whether in the bed of the 
valleys or on the height of the mount. 
ains, I bounded whither I would, like 
a blind and chainless life.” 

Here, as elsewhere, Mr. La Farge 
displays a gift for translating the as 
pects of unconscious nature into some 
higher, conscious meaning, through a 
wonderful harmony between the figure 
and its surroundings. At his best, this 
is not accomplished by any awkward, 
forced, or fanciful resemblance : he pre- 
serves the magic of the landscape intact, 
though the analytic bent sometimes 
leads him to make attempts which do 
not completely repay the effort. He 
occasionally forces upon a landscape 
an interest of figures which does not 
belong to it. But this is doubtless a 
necessary part of his activity in experi 
ment; and the partial failures reveal, 
by their want of union between idea 
and charm of execution, how complete 
that union must be in his successes— 
what intense thought is sometimes im 
bedded under the blending and delicate 
spread of color. In the painting of 
flowers he has a peculiar strength and 
delicacy. It has been said of them 
that they “ have no botanical truth, but 
they are burning with love and beauty.” 
This gives a wrong impression ; for 
the truth of structure is always present, 
and the drawing exquisite, though the 
flowers are bathed, as they should be, in 
the dreamy light of their poetic quality 
—instead of being stiffly defined as 
parts of “ botanical truth.” The artist 
does not depict flowers, accurate as 
may be his treatment of form, for the 
sake of the particular truths science 
looks after. In his landscapes we find 
the same sort of thing—the sense ol 
structure conveyed, rather than an en 
tire statement of it traceable through 
out. But that his knowledge of drawing 
deserves much respect is manifest on a 
review of his best wood-drawings and 
in portions of his portraits. The latter 
are not many; but one finds in them 
a boldness of handling and a sinew) 
strength which promise mastery. ‘They 
attest, equally with his landscapes, Mr. 
La Farge’s liberal and at the same time 
discriminative feeling for color. Feel- 
ing! We should rather say insight. 
Probably the best known of his land- 
scapes is a large view from a hill near 
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Paradise (Newport), purchased by a Boston 
lady from the Academy Exhibition of 1876. 
It is a difficult subject : the land lying under 
morning light, near noon, and the gradations 
of pale grass-green and stone-gray, with 
other field-tints half effaced by the light, 
being extremely subtile. Much of the 
working out of the problem here set him- 
self is wonderfully and beautifully done; 
but I am not sure that, as a whole, it shows 
the painter’s finest qualities as well as some 
of his smaller pieces. In especial, I recall 
with delight a small winter scene shown at 
Boston in 1874, which some of the readers 
of this article may have seen. ‘There was 
no “ subject” other than a field of snow in 
which one scrub-oak was growing, and a 
soft, snowy sky above, in which not a single 
flake was individualized. But the snow on 
the ground is a marvel of study in almost 
imperceptible color. As you look at it, an 
ethereal tinge of pink appears at instants; 
farther back there is a tinge of green; then, 
again, on the left, where footsteps or the 
wind may have disturbed the surface, it has 
become slightly blue; and the course of a 
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small depression in the ground is marked 
by pale blue and violet. All these fine 
fluctuations of color, too, are introduced 
without injury to the light purity of the 
snow, which, indeed, has its effect enhanced 
by them. After examining a piece of work 
like this, one is prepared to say that a rev 
erent, unostentatious seeking-out of the 
more recondite elements of coloring is the 
source of Mr. La Farge’s freshness and 
poetic tenderness in treating things which, 
in too many hands, are made matter-of-fact, 
or vague, or glaring. ‘The sort of patient 
concentration upon every part of the scene 
before him, which is involved by this atti 
tude of mind, must in itself generate a 
species of awe, a mood of worship. No 
sensitive mind can surrender itself sincerely 
to the reception of expressions so delicate 
from the face of nature, without being 
brought into a more or less devout frame. 
Now this is precisely what a carefui ob- 
server notices, in various degrees, as he 
follows Mr. La Farge’s different efforts; 
until suddenly it confronts him with unex- 
pected power on looking at the well-known 
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“ Saint Paul Preaching at Athens” (painted 
originally for a church, but not so used, and 
now on exhibition in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York). Passing over a variety 
of lesser productions well worthy of our 
attention were space at our disposal, we may 
next take a glance at this remarkable figure. 

It has been well remarked that a deep 
sensibility to the three elements in nature 
of form, color, and rhythm, evolves the 
moral sense. ‘The statement finds corrobo- 
ration in the case of Mr. La Farge. Very 
susceptible, as we have seen, to these sen- 
suous beauties, he nearly always gives them 
a spiritual force ; and in his “ Saint Paul” 
this faculty of conveying through the out- 
ward aspect an interior significance rises 
to the height of a moral assertion. The 
treatment of the figure is eminently realistic, 
yet the picture is far from existing for the 
sake of this realism. It is symbolic without 
ceasing to be literal, and religious without 
being doctrinal. The figure of Saint Paul, 
alone, stands facing us, as if we were 
among his listeners. This in itself is a bold 
and original conception. Instead of the 
whole scene being placed before us, with 
the Apostle and his hearers equaily removed 
from us, as in Raphael’s cartoon, our imag- 
ination is quickened into a half belief -that 
the saint is actually present, and no more 
than ourselves a mere effigy on canvas. 
To produce this effect was, of course, harder 
than to conceive of it; but the attempt has 
succeeded. The preacher stands majestic, 
at ease, with the rough, unstudied repose of 
a strong and well-developed man. His bare 
feet rest firmly on the pavement. Behind 
him the square-set stones of a low wall rise 
nearly to his waist. A white canopy, held 
by a cord to thin wooden pilasters project- 
ing above this wall, forms a light roof above 
him and falls in straight, thin folds behind 
him. At each side we get a glimpse of 
trees and sky, and the two ends of the hill 
of the Parthenon jut up in the far back- 
ground—the intermediate outline being very 
faintly defined through the almost transpar- 
ent linen of the curtain. It is intended, 
further, to indicate on this outline the form 
of the Parthenon itself, which, standing as a 
monument of Greek paganism, will thus 
become a symbolic fading vision of the re- 
ligion that perishes, behind this figure that 
represents the new religion. By means of 
the screening linen partially shutting off the 
landscape, the main part of the saint’s figure 
—including the movement of his arms, and 
the powerful head—is brought out strongly. 


| His gesture is masterly. The right arm 
is held forward from the elbow, and the 
strong hand turned with the palm up, but 
inclined slightly downward. ‘The left hand 
moves only so much as it would naturally 
| do in the case of a man expounding some. 
thing—that is, the main intent is thrown into 
the right hand, and the left acts quietly jn 
| sympathy with it. This, assisted by the 
pose of the body, the right side of 
advanced more than the other, at o 
the idea of the preacher’s facing an 
bly intent upon his words. ‘The « 
his draperies are green and red, 
sleeve of the right arm turns back fr 
wrist. ‘The head, with its sun-| 
forehead, and stern, thoughtful featur: 
extremely solemn and full of indescr 
gravity ; yet through this look ther 
subdued smile of pride in the great 
the subject which the preacher has to 
The curtain, it must be noted, 
solutely white, but has the effect of 
so that a burst of light, coming throug 


lower corner at the right, and answering the 


gleam of white clouds floating 

rich, soft blue of the distant he 

have its due intensity. ‘This sub 

of the curtain, however, has a higher 
After one has looked some time at 
without noticing any unusual adjunct 
begins to dawn from the canvas, just abr 
a dim halo, as if the holiness of the m 
but then made itself felt. At first, | 
aware only of the man, but gradually, 
presence possesses you more, the hal 
upon your sight, and you behold t 
After this, the faint, awe-inspiring irr 
does not again die away, and the s 
man become identical ; their attributesr 
blended before you. It is useless 

any comment on an achievement so infil 
refined, so decidedly a spiritualizati 
art, as this. A purely intellectual 
tion of the relation between the saint 
the human has here been expressed 

ure ; the material substance of the pigm 
being subjected to the thought with a d 
of art that is beyond praise and strang 
original in kind. The invisible halo brig 
ening into visibility, and then never dyi 
out, 1s not the result of a trick, but’ att 
by the nicest correlation of parts and | 
ing of values. It comes as the crown 
thoughtful, earnest, patient art, directed 
a sentiment zsthetically true, but 
deeper than the play of all zsthetics—r 
ing on religious faith. The artist who 
slowly lift, through all the technical pro: 
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of painting, this breathing figure into life, 
must have had a much more serious purpose 
to sustain him than that merely pictorial 
aim which has governed most painters since 
Fra Angelico or Albert Diirer, even when 
they have supposed themselves religious in 
their tone. Among the moderns, compare 
a work of this kind with the productions of 
Overbeck, Ary Scheffer, Sir Noel Paton, or 
the unnaturally colored compositions of 
Flandrin. Mr. La Farge’s “Saint Paul” 
makes no formal claim to a sacred char- 
acter, but the very fact that it differs in this 
from the professed religious pictures of the 
time shows that it has the true religious 
inspiration. 

Be it understood that I do not compare 
it with masterpieces of an older time, nor, 
even as to certain parts of technical perfec- 


tion, with the work of some modern artists. | 


It is merely that I think the strength and 


seriousness of faith here manifested ought | 
| architects, and felt that with their coépera. 


to receive candid recognition, as being very 
infrequent among painters of all periods. 
As to the remainder of the adjustment of 
an account of relative merits, it 
found that Mr. La Farge must be credited 
with a command over many resources of 
his art, and with a remarkable sense of 


color; so much so, that he takes his place | 


on purely technical grounds among a very 
few artists who are leading their profession 
in this country. There is some degree of 
incompleteness in many, perhaps most, of 
his pictures. 
ance certainty is apt to cease, and his hand 
begins to grope. But it should be remem- 
bered that to attain a full-orbed maturity 


of artistic development in America is almost | 
' 


impossible at the present time, owing to 
the absence of a sustaining atmosphere— 


unless a man deliberately sets out to be a | 


European master, and not an American 
one. As a draughtsman and a manipulator 
of the materials of painting, Mr. La Farge 


has probably limited his growth by staying | 


in this country ; but since, in spite of lim- 


itations, he has shown us new possibilities | 
in American art, we make a somewhat un- 


gracious return if we confine our percep- 
tions to his short-comings alone. 

The decogative work for both private and 
public buildings, upon which Mr. La Farge is 
now principally engaged, may be said to have 


had its origin in his early desultory studies | 
In this he had the interest | 
of an artist who found here “a map of all | 


of architecture. 


art” ; and the interest, as well, of a reader 
of history, a man of literary taste and ac- 
Vor. XXI.—38. 


will be | 


At some point in the perform- | 


quirements.* Before being called upon to 
undertake the wall-painting and general 
decoration of Trinity Church, Boston, he 
had long studied in the decorative di- 
rection. The two figures of a “ Madonna” 
and “St. John,” still in the artist’s pos- 
session, were parts of a large triptych 
begun in 1862-3 for the altar of a Catholic 
church. These pictures, though not ac- 
cepted for the positions for which they were 
intended, are among the most beautiful and 
important of the artist’s paintings. After 
this, La Farge gave up for a time the painting 
of figures and the hope of decorative work, and 
took to the study of landscape as the more 
evident field of modern painting. In fact, 
the artist was in advance of the time in Amer- 


| ica—in advance of public taste, for instance, 
| in his sympathy with Japanese art; in ad- 


vance, too, of the demand for decoration 
of the higher, genuinely esthetic kind. 
He had long enjoyed the acquaintance of 


tion the arts of painting and sculpture could 
regain their former and natural position. 
This he believed true all over the world, but 
especially in America, where things were 
less defined and violent. 
He was therefore well pleased when, in 
1865, he had some decorative panels to do 
for a gentleman's dining-room. ‘J hese, too, 


jealousies less 


| never attained their true destination, though 
| since exhibited as separate pictures (of fish 


and flowers), and adding greatly to the 
artist’s reputation as a colonst and decorator. 
In 1867, the architect Mr. H. H. Richardson 
saw these panels, and was moved by them 
to promise the artist the first clecorative 
work at his disposal. In 1869, Mr. La Farge 
made sketches for the new Brattle-street 
church, Boston, which Mr. Richardson was 
building. In this work Mr. George Butler 
was to assist Mr. La Farge; but the scheme 
fell through. After this came the oppor- 
tunity of Trinity Church, of which Mr. 
Richardson was the architect. 

It was in 1876 that the building com- 
mittee of Trinity Church engaged Mr. La 
Farge to undertake the whole mural decora- 
tion of their new edifice. ‘The time allowed 
was very short, but he proceeded to carry 
out the work, taking as chief assistant Mr. 
Francis Lathrop, together with Messrs. F. 
D. Millet, Augustus St. Gaudens, G. W. 
Maynard, S. L.’ Smith, and Edwin G. 


* Accomplishment, also, it should be said. His 
writings have been few, but are marked by both 
subtlety of perception and clearness of statement. 
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Champney. It is worth while to enumer- 
ate these names, as showing how, for the 
first time in the United States, the painting 
of a church came into the hands of artists 
instead of artisans. In the more mechan- 
ical portions a band of skilled journeymen 
decorators was employed. The result, ac- 
cordingly, was—so far as the general har- 
mony and a subdued splendor of coloring are 
concerned—a great advance upon any 
church decoration heretofore achieved in this 
country. The character of the designs and 
ornamentation is, on the whole, well in 
keeping with the Romanesque style of the 
church, and the groups of small nude fig- 
ures in the spandrels at the top of the tower 
interior seem to have been excellently 
painted. But the work was, unfortunately, 
hurried, and as one’s eye descends, one 
sees how the rapid lowering of the scaf- 
folding on which the painters worked left 
its traces in the inferior quality of the large 
figures lower down. ‘The two prophets on 
the north wall, however, just over the chan- 
cel, stand robed in an agreeable delicacy 
of tint, and the want of good drawing is less 
pronounced in them. It would be impossi- 
ble to criticise in detail here, though it may 
be said in passing that even the best of 
these colossal shapes loses effect by -being 
placed floating on the background of plain 
red common to so much of the space on 
the nave and transept walls. This will 
perhaps be remedied hereafter. Three or 
four of the figures in question might be 
redrawn with advantage. The great diffi- 
culty, however, is that the whole tower was, 
by the original plan, to be left steeped in 
the mystery of a subdued light from stained 
glass windows, and the vagueness of execu- 
tion may have been intended to codperate 
with this effect. 

Since the consecration of the church, 
Mr. La Farge has painted on the western 
nave-wall—with more deliberation, and 
therefore more success, than was pos- 
sible in the ruinous haste to which he and 
his assistants had been compelled in the 
previous portions—a simple composition de- 
picting Christ and the woman of Samaria. 
The “Christ and Nicodemus” on the 
opposite wall is one of La Farge’s master- 
pieces. 

The best that this artist has yet accom- 
plished in the way of work upon a church 
interior, is his painting and other decora- 
tion of the chancel of St. Thomas’s, in New 
York. Here, in two compositions some- 
what disturbed by the pentagonal line of 





a 
the apsis, he has depicted with great beauty 
two scenes from the resurrection; the first 
on the left hand, is founded on the account 
in St. Matthew, where the keepers “did 
shake, and became as dead men,” on the 
appearance of the angel at the sepulcher, 
The introduction of a sarcophagus, instead 
of the rock-tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, 
though not without precedent, is, perhaps, 
something to be questioned; but that the 
artist has infused into his whole imagining 
the solemnity, the wondrous “fear and 
great joy” of the touching story, this can 
hardly be questioned by any one possess- 
ing a spontaneous yet trained perception, 
An absence of sophistication, a primitive 
reverence, makes itself felt in all parts, 
Who can fail to see that the religious 
awe of the situation finds an echo in the 
very foliage of the light wood, and in the 
white gleam of dawn at the pathway’s end? 
A reredos* in alto relievo, modeled by St. 
Gaudens, intervening between this and the 
other picture, brings groups of kneeling 
angels, rank on rank, supporting the cross, to 
carry out the prevalent mood of the painter's 
compositions. The second fresco refers to 
the last chapter of Luke, where the three 
Marys meet the two angels. The manage- 
ment of the color in this piece is bolder 
and more stirring than in the other, as be- 
fits the supernatural episode. How fine 
that rolling gloom of darkly mingled tints, 
in the falling land of the background! 
Both, viewed from the places of the con- 
gregation, seem to float off into an atmos- 
phere of the visionary and unapproachable, 
tinged with some ray of divination, going 
beyond the real, yet arresting the real 
aspect, also, and fixing it in a dimly luminous 
beauty. A word must here be added con- 
cerning the enframing ornament, the pilas- 
ters, and the cornice above, all of which 
were devised by the artist to create a suitable 
environment. A scroll pattern, superbly 
colored and completed by means of in- 
descent pearly shell, let into the wood in 
bits, is one element of this decoration which, 
so far as is known to the present writer, has 
not been used elsewhere. By painting over 
the stained chancel windows, Mr. La Farge 
has gained still another tributary splendor 
to his ensemble. One must be grateful to 
the artist who brings the earthly sense of 
beauty into sweet and pathetic accord with 
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“An engraving from a photograph of this 4 
peared in SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for February, 1878; 
also of one of the pilasters which are on each side of it. 
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heavenly aspirations, as it has been done 
here. 

True, serious faults might be pointed 
out; but Mr. La Farge’s technical short- 
comings are so obvious, and may so evi- 
dently be made up after continued practice, 
that it seems an unnecessary blunder to 
dwell on them in this instance, where he 
gives us so much that no other American 
painter has even attempted to give. 

It is an interesting fact that a painter who 
is not yet reckoned among our older artists 
was really one of the first to lead in the new 
path which art is taking in America. Our 
young men come back from Munich and 
Paris, and find an artist at home who has 
long been painting in what is popularly 
called “the new style.” He was, moreover, 
not only, as already stated, the first of our 
artists of marked ability to execute religious 
paintings for the walls of our churches, but 
he was the first who brought to bear a true 
artistic taste and handling upon every de- 
tail of architectural decoration. Mention 
has been made of this phase of his work 
in Trinity Church. In the work upon 
the chancel of St. Thomas’s, not only 
is the design the leading artist’s, but, 
so, also, is a great portion of the exe- 
All 


cution, even to a part of the carving. 
the architectural moldings and the entire 
wood-work were done from Mr. La Farge’s 
drawings and under his eye, and some of 


it by his own hands. So genuine, indeed, 
has been the spirit in which he has carried 
on his decorative work, that it is evidently 
no mere wave of imitation coming over 
from France or England; but it manifests 
to the European student of modern art 
not only an original and individual senti- 
ment, but points of absolute novelty. 

Mr. La Farge was also the first artist in 
America to manufacture glass to suit him- 
self. (The regular glass-stainers have, of 
course, done something in this line from 
time to time.) Before the work on Trinity 
was begun he made his first experiments, 
but not to his own complete satisfaction. 
Within the past year or two, however, 
his experiments in the matter of quality 
and texture have been carried on with ex- 
traordinary success, and windows have been 
made showing new departures of design as 
applied to glass. The exquisite, shifting, 
opalescent hues now obtained, along with 
a depth and purity of color rare in modern 
glass-work, when brought into harmony by 
the directing eye of a natural colorist, pro- 
duce effects altogether novel in this art. 
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While utterly unlike the ancient examples 
in arrangement and spirit, they still, in some 
respects, recall the richness and splendor of 
medizeval work. 

Mr. La Farge, very naturally, has had 
his share of European training. Born in 
New York of French parentage, he owes, 
perhaps, to his original equipment of in- 
stincts an inclination, easily observable in 
conversation with him, to handle all artistic 
problems—both in literature and painting 
—with a keen, critical precision, which 
has doubtless often stood him in good 
stead. Protected by circumstances from 
that desperate struggle with poverty which 
has maimed most of our painters and 
crushed many, he received a classical and 
legal education in this country, and then 
went abroad. Without having been directed 
toward the fine arts especially, he found 
himself, as a young man in Paris, disposed 
to try his hand at painting as a gracious 
accomplishment. Moved by this desire, he 
procured an introduction to Couture and 
went to work in the latter’s studio; but he 
had not been very long there when the wise 
artist found out his new’ pupil’s talent, and 
advised him to go away and study by 
himself. 

“Your place,” said Couture, “is not 
among these students. They have no ideas. 
They imitate me. They are all “ying fo be 
little Coutures /” 

In Couture’s afelier, La Farge had de- 
voted himself to drawing only. He did not 
take up painting till his return to America, 
After leaving Couture, who seems to have 
recognized and helped to arouse in him an 
artistic instinct and individuality, he gave 
himself up to the study of the old painters, 
“ Do not trouble yourself,” Couture had said, 
“about the relative values of the masters. 
Everything that has been thought worth 
preserving for centuries in a public gallery 
has something in it for our instruction.” 

One result of La Farge’s studies in the 
galleries of the Old World was in the direc- 
tion of a method of work opposed to that 
now most in vogue. With him there is not 
that distinction between life-studies and 
finished paintings which is so often seen. 
As a rule, his slightest drawings have, 
therefore, the value of pictures. He uses 
the model strictly as a means to pictorial 
expression. Though occasionally making 
separate drawings for details, his aim is to 
preserve spirit and freshness by wasting little 
energy in over-elaborate preparatory studies. 

It was after his return to America that 
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La Farge began to paint, chiefly under the 
advice of the late William Morris Hunt; 
but his own individuality in the use of 
color, as well as in artistic expression gen- 
erally, showed itself at once. It has been 
thought that La Farge, like Hunt, enjoyed 
the benefit of the acquaintance and advice 
of Jean-Frangois Millet; but he never met 
this master personally, and while in France 
saw only a few engravings after his designs. 
Among modern painters, Delacroix and 
Rousseau have, perhaps, had the most in- 
fluence upon his art. 

A first requisite to any great artistic 
career is, that the artist should have, along 
with his general character and practice, a 
special character and practice distinguish- 


ing him from others,—for this alone enables | 


him to become of real value to the commu- 
nity. He must have special truths to tell, 
or a special way of telling truths, which 
have not been set forth in the same manner 
before. That Mr. La Farge has this in 
a certain measure appears from his land- 
scapes, which have displayed his nearest 


approach to perfection of technique, and | 
are full of subtile renderings which, for my | 


own part, I had long sought in vain,—hav- 
ing observed many of the effects which he 
chooses for representation, but never find- 
ing their interpreter. In many of his other 
pictures he does not always so noticeably 
tell truths in a new way, or bring out new 
phases, except as to the poetic bloom of 


| color which he causes to play over his 
| canvas. But in the most successful of his 
religious painting, he is beginning to com- 
bine the best of all his original qualities. 
Of the eight illustrations which accom. 
pany this article, two only have been 
published before: “ The Spirit of the Water- 
Lily ” (from Mrs. Richardson’s “ Songs from 
the Old Dramatists”) and “The Wolf- 
charmer” (from “The Riverside Maga- 
zine” *). Both of these were drawn on the 
wood by Mr. La Farge and engraved by Mr. 
Henry Marsh. ‘The sketch for the cartoon 
of the “Angel” was photographed on the 
wood and engraved by Miss A. L. Haywood, 


The design depicting Love borne trnumph- 


ant by a group of maidens was put on the 
wood years ago; after its transference to 
another block by photography, it was en- 
graved for this article by Mr. T. Cole. It 
is one of the most poetic of Mr. La Farge'’s 
wood-drawings. ‘The “Man Holding a 
Mask,” designed for a frontispiece to Brown- 
ing’s “ Dramatis Personz”), is one of Mr. 
La Farge’s most delicately and completely 
executed pieces of work for engraving. 
This was drawn some time ago on the 
wood, and then photographed upon a fresh 
block, which was engraved by Mr. J. H. E. 
Whitney. The window designs and “ The 
Three Marys” have been reproduced by the 
Photo-Electrotype Company. 


* Merged in “St. Nicholas.”’ 
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THE windy forest, rousing from its sleep, 
Voices its heart in hoarse, Titanic roar; 

The ocean bellows by its wave-worn shore; 
The cataract that haunts the rugged steep 
Makes mighty music in its headlong leap; 

The clouds have voices; and the rivers pour 
Their floods in thunder down to ocean’s floor. 
The hills alone mysterious silence keep. 

They cannot rend the ancient chain which bars 


Their iron lips, nor answer back the sea 

That calls to them far off in vain. The stars 
They cannot hail, nor their wild brooks. Ah me! 
What cries from out their stony hearts will break 
In God’s great day when all that sleep shall wake! 
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Tue wilderness a secret keeps 
Upon whose guess I go: 

Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard; 
And yet I know, I know, 


Some day the viewless latch will lift, 
The door of air swing wide 

To one lost chamber of the wood 
Where those shy mysteries hide— 


One yet unfound, receding depth, 
From which the wood-thrush sings, 

Still luring in to darker shades, 
In—in to colder springs. 


There is no wind abroad to-day. 
But hark !—the pine-tops’ roar, 
That sleep and in their dreams repeat 
The music of the shore. 


What wisdom stirs among the pines? 
What song is that they sing ? 

Those airs that search the forest’s heart, 
What rumor do they bring ? 


A hushed excitement fills the gloom, 
And, in the stillness, clear 

The vireo’s tell-tale warning rings: 
“’Tis near—'tis near—’tis near!” 

As, in the fairy-tale, more loud 
The ghostly music plays 

When, toward the enchanted bower, the prince 
Draws closer through the maze. 


Nay—nay. I track a fleeter game, 
A wilder than ye know 

To lairs beyond the inmost haunt 
Of thrush or vireo. 


This way it passed: the scent lies fresh: 
The ferns still lightly shake. 

Ever I follow hard upon, 
But never overtake. 


To other woods that trail leads on, 
To other worlds and new, 

Where they who keep the secret here 
Will keep the promise too. 
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THE SKY-LARK ON THE HUDSON. 

My note-book of the past season is en- 
riched with the unusual incident of an 
English sky-lark in full song above the 
Esopus meadows. I was poking about a 
marshy place in a low field one morning in 
early May, when through the maze of bird- 
voices: laughter of robins, call of meadow- 
larks, song of bobolinks, ditty of sparrows, 
whistle of orioles, twitter of swallows, etc., 
with which the air was filled, my ear sud- 
denly caught an unfamiliar strain. I paused 
to listen: can it be possible, I thought, that 
I hear a lark, or am I dreaming. ‘The song 
came from the air, above a wide, low meadow 
many hundred yards away. Withdrawing 
a few paces to a more elevated position, I 
bent my eye and ear eagerly in that direc- 
tion. Yes, that unstinted, jubilant, multi- 
tudinous song can be none other than the 
lark’s! Any of our native songsters would 
have ceased while I was listening. _Pres- 
ently I was fortunate enough to catch sight 
of the bird. He had reached his climax in 
the sky and was hanging with quivering 
wings beneath a small white cloud against 
which his form was clearly revealed. I had 
seen and heard the lark in England, else I 
should still have been in doubt about the 
identity of this singer. While I was climb- 
ing a fence I was obliged to take my eye 
from the bird, and when I looked again the 
song had ceased and the lark had gone. I 
was soon in the meadow above which I had 
heard him, and the first bird I flushed was 
the lark. 

How strange he looked to my eye (I use 
the masculine gender because it was a male 
bird, but an Irishman laboring in the field, 
to whom I related my discovery, spoke 
touchingly of the bird as “she,” and I 
notice that the old poets do the same),— 
his long, sharp wings and something in his 
manner of flight that suggested a shore bird. 
I followed him about the meadow and got 
several snatches of song out of him, but not 
again the soaring, skyward flight and copious 
musical shower. By appearing to pass by 
him, I several times got within a few yards 
of him; as I drew near he would squat in 
the stubble, and then suddenly start up and, 
when fairly launched, sing briefly till he 
alighted again fifteen or twenty rods away. 
I came twice the next day and twice the 
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next, and each time found the lark in the 
meadow or heard his song from the air or 
the sky. What was especially interesting 
was that the lark had “singled out with 
affection” one of our native birds, and the 
one that most resembled its kind, namely 
the vesper-sparrow, or grass-finch. To 
this bird I saw him paying his addresses 
with the greatest assiduity. He would fol- 
low it about and hover above it, and by 
many gentle indirections seek to approach 
it. But the sparrow was shy, and evidently 
did not know what to make of her distin- 
guished foreign lover. It would sometimes 
take refuge in a bush, when the lark, not 
being a percher, would alight upon the 
ground beneath it. This sparrow looks 
enough like the lark to be a near relation. 
Its color is precisely the same, and it has 
the two lateral white quills in its tail. It 
has the same habit of skulking in the stubble 
or the grass as you approach; it is exclu- 
sively a field-bird, and certain of its notes 
might have been copied from the lark’s 
song. In size it is about a third smaller, 
and this is the most marked difference be- 
tween them. With the nobler bipeds, this 
would not have been any obstacle to the 
union, and in this case the lark was evi- 
dently quite ready to ignore the difference, 
but the sparrow persisted in saying him 
nay. It was doubtless this obstinacy on 
her part that drove the lark away, for, on 
the fifth day, I could not find him and have 
never seen nor heard him since. I hope he 
found a mate somewhere, but it is quite 
improbable. The bird had, most likely, 
escaped from a cage, or, may be, it was a 
survivor of a number liberated some years 
ago on Long Island. ‘There is no reason 
why the lark should not thrive in this 
country as well as in Europe, and, if a few 
hundred were liberated in any of our fields 
in April or May, I have little doubt they 
would soon become established. And 
what an acquisition it would be! As a 
songster, the lark is deserving of all the 
praise that has been bestowed upon him. 
He would not add to the harmony nor 
melody of our bird-choir, but he would add 
greatly to its blithesomeness, joyousness and 
power. His voice is the jocund and in- 
spiring voice of a spring morning. It is 
like a musical clapping of hands. I was 
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me of the first sky-lark he heard while 
abroad. He had been so full of the sights 
and wonders of the Old World that he had 
quite forgotten the larks, when one day, as 
he was walking somewhere near the sea, a 
brown bird started up in front of him 
and mounting upward began to sing. It 
drew his attention, and as the bird went 
skyward, pouring out his rapid and jubilant 
notes, like bees from a hive in swarming- 
time, the truth suddenly flashed upon the 
observer. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “ that 


isa sky-lark; there is no mistaking that bird.” | 
It is this unique and unmistakable char- | 


acter of the lark’s song, and its fountain- 
like sparkle and copiousness, that are the 
main sources of its charm. 


BLUE JAY AND SPARROW-HAWK. 
WueEN thecrows worry the owlor the larger 
hawks, the latter birds never strike back, but 
only seek to get away from their torment- 
ors. Not so when the blue jays attack the 
sparrow-hawk; the jay soon finds that this 
isa game at which two can play. Wilson 


long ago noted the dangerous infatuation of 


the jay for this hawk, and I find a peculiar 
pleasure in confirming and extending his 
observation. The little drama was played 
before my friend and myself, one September 
day, as we sat on some rocks in the edge of 
the woods. The opening scenes we did not 
witness, but heard the mé/ée some time from 
a distance, before approaching the spot. 
The hawk had taken up his stand upon a 
dead tree that rose above a thick under- 
growth, and from this vantage-ground, 
challenged the jays, who were concealed in 
the foliage below, to come on. No sooner 
would he utter his shrill call, than the jays, 
seven or eight in number, would appear 
upon the dry branches of the tree and begin 
to mock and tease him. Instantly he would 
single one out and give chase; the jay, hot- 
ly pressed, would take refuge in the thick 
growth below, uttering a hoarse, cackling 
note, whether in derision or remonstrance, I 
could not tell. Then the hawk would re- 
sume his perch and utter his war-cry again, 
when the jays would rush in as before and 
provoke him to a new assault. For half an 
hour or more the sparring was kept up. So 
far as I could see, not a feather of a jay was 
touched, and the bad temper appeared to 
be all on the side of the hawk, though I 
half suspect he was not so mad as he made 








believe. Sometimes the combatants would 
drift away from the dry tree into the woods 
or the near field, but presently the hawk 
would come back to his chosen perch, when 
the jays would follow him, and, on his call- 
ing, renew their taunts, 

Wilson says the sparrow-hawk frequently 
kills the jay, and makes a meal off him. 
This I doubt. He prefers smaller birds, as 
sparrows and gold-finches, and even insects. 
I have seen numbers of them very busy 
catching grasshoppers, which they hunted 
as larger hawks do mice, and pounced down 
upon in the same manner. ‘The pigeon- 
hawk would be much more likely to kill a 
jay. But the latter bird has the wit and 
cunning of the crow, and is not an easy 
victim, I imagine, to any enemy. Only 
once have I seen the quills and feathers 
marking the spot where one had been 
devoured, and that was in the depths of 
the Maine woods. 

FALL AND SPRING. 

I HAVE before remarked that the fall imi- 
tates the spring, is, in fact, a sort of second 
childhood of the year. I was again forcibly 
reminded of this fact one day during the 
past October. Crossing the fields, I found 
the common blue violet everywhere in 
bloom, with an occasional dandelion and 
strawberry blossom, suggesting April or 
May. In the woods near a mountain-top, 
I gathered a handful of white Canada vio- 
lets, fragrant as in the early season. How 
the birds come forth, too, and become 
social and gregarious! the early fall is one 
long holiday with them. ‘The robins are 
especially frolicsome, and repeat their April 
reunions with much mirth and laughter. 
But the birds behave differently in one 
respect; it is only in the fall that they be- 
come familiar and inquisitive about the 
house, and tap or flutter against your win- 
dow-pane, and look archly in. What do 
they want? Is it only a little extra bold- 
ness and sauciness, as with a band of chil- 
dren let loose on a picnic, or is it prophetic 
of the coming frost and cold? One stormy 
and tempestuous autumn night, there was a 
sudden fluttering and beating against my 
window, when, on opening it, in came a 
yellow-rumped warbler, as if seeking the 
warmth and the shelter. Itis at this season 
that the light-houses along the coast lure so 
many birds to their death. The young 
birds are making their first southern migra- 
tion, a strong overmastering desire for a 
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warmer summer land fills them, and the 
blaze of the great beacons has a fatal attrac- 
tion. 


NOCTURNAL INSECTS. 


How the nocturnal insects, the tree- 
crickets and katy-dids, fail as the heat fails ! 
They are musicians that play fast or slow, 
strong or feeble, just as the heat of the sea- 
son waxes or wanes; and they play as long 
as life lasts; when their music ceases they 
are dead. The katy-dids begin in August, 
and cry with great vigor and spirit, “ Katy- 
did,” “ Katy-did,” or “ Katy-didn’t.” To- 
ward the last of September, they have taken 
in sail a good deal, and cry simply, “ Katy,” 
“ Katy,” with frequent pauses and resting- 
spells. In October, they languidly gasp or 
rasp, “ Kate,” “ Kate,” “ Kate,” and before 
the end of the month they become entirely 
inaudible, though I suspect that if one’s ear 
was sharp enough he might still hear a dying 
whisper, “Kate,” “Kate.” Those cousins 
of Katy, the little green purring tree-crick- 
ets, fail in the same way and at the same 
time. When their chorus is fullest, the warm 
autumn night fairly throbs with the soft lulling 
undertone. I notice that the sound is in 
waves or has a kind of rhythmic beat. What 


a gentle, unobtrusive background it forms 
for the sharp, reedy notes of the katy-dids ! 
As the season advances, their life ebbs and 
ebbs: you hear one here and one there, but 
the air is no longer filled with that regular 


pulse-beat of sound. One by one the mu- 
sicians cease, till, perhaps on some mild night 
late in October, you hear—just hear and that 
is all—the last feeble note of the last of 
these little harpers. 


GLOW-WORM AND FIRE-FLY. 


Ir is a curious and noteworthy fact that, 
for the glow-worm of the Old World, Nature 
should have given us the fire-fly in the 
New. It strikes one as a typical fact. Our 
fire-fly is the glow-worm Americanized. Its 
freer life, its rapid movement, its careering 
up and down, its brilliant, intermittent lamp, 
shooting across the dark like a little meteor, 
are all suggestive of the New World. Nature 
here is pitched in that key, striking and 
brilliant. American genius and American 
enterprise flash out in the same way. The 
human mind and character in this country 
have not the steady, tranquil glow that they 
have in Europe; their manifestations are 
more abrupt and surprising; but may we not 
say they have a wider, freer field, and that 





ee 


the truth, that shone in a corner in that 
country, has become a light on the house. 
tops or a swinging-lamp in the air in this ? 

We have lost in privacy and humility, 
and in a certain stay-at-home virtue and art 
of contentment; but we have gained in 
other respects and are perhaps less local and 
provincial than any other people. The 
average American is no doubt more fond of 
being seen and heard of men than the 
European; he advertises his doings to the 
whole world, but then publicity has its ad- 
vantages and is one of the safeguards of the 
republic. 


ANOTHER SAND-WASP. 


Apropos of my sketch of a species of 
sand-wasp, or hornet, in the first installment 
of these notes in the last February Scris- 
NER, a correspondent at Atlanta, Ga., sends 
me the following account of a sand wasp 
that abounds in that locality: 


I have a circular flower-bed in my residence in- 
closure in this city, which bed is bordered with blue 
grass about one yard wide; and around this grass, 
in the garden walk, I have seen these interestin 
insects. I was first attracted by their method of 
digging their holes in the flat ground, which they 
did by keeping their bodies going round and round, 
and continuously ducking in and out their heads 
and depositing, as I thought, the excavated earth 
with their mouths—their wings, in the meantime, 
keeping up a sort of jerking motion. The holes 
they would thus make in the ground were perfectly 
round and smooth, and my little children called 
them wells. The holes were of about the diameter 
of the space between these ruled lines (3% inch). 
They left no dirt around the mouths of these holes, 
like ants do, but carried the dirt into the grass. The 
insect I have in mind is similar in shape to what we 
term the “ dirt-wasp” (I am no scientist, and can give 
only common names). It is perfectly black, and very 
slender and graceful. I saw one with a worm, or 
hairy caterpillar, which he was carrying, or rather 
conveying, to his hole, a distance of fifty yards or 
more. He apparently seized the worm by the 
neck, then straddling it, propelled himself and the 
worm forward by touching the ground on either 
side with his feet. It was the most interesting and 
herculean sight I ever witnessed. The worm was 
two and one-half times longer than the fly, and alive 
and resisting. He carried him in this manner, 
rapidly at that, to the hole, then relinquishing his 
prey, he removed the door from the mouth of his 
den, then went down out of sight, and in a few 
moments came back. He then seized the worm 
with his mouth, and going backward, pulled the 
squirming worm in upon him. He next came out 
and shoveled sand and little pebbles in upon the 
worm—then replaced the door (which was a flat, 
smooth pebble, about the size of a man’s little finger 
nail), then covered this door with sand so nicely 
that I could not have found the place had I not 
marked the spot. I have spoken of these occur- 
rences often, but have never until your article came 
before me found any one except my little children 
who had observed them. 
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ALL art nowadays is more or less cosmo- 
politan; one school borrows from another, 
until at times it seems almost as though 
native and national peculiarities bid fair to 
be lost in a world-wide eclecticism. No art 
has felt this tendency more, or more deeply, 
than the dramatic. Three centuries ago 
the plays of Spain, written by Cervantes and 
Calderon and Lope de Vega, were very dif- 
ferent in form and in feeling, in body and in 
soul, from the plays of England, written by 
Shakspere and Jonson and Marlowe. To- 
day there is still a difference, of course, but 
it is not great; the drama of the day in 
Spain is like the drama of the day in Eng- 
land, and both of them are remarkably like 
the drama of the day in France. Railroads 
and telegraphs go everywhere, and the stove- 
pipe hat and swallow-tail coat of the nine- 
teenth century are invading far-lying valleys 
and mountain fastnesses, and bringing with 
them the latest news and a rarely broken 
monotony. The native mode of making 


plays, like the native way of cutting cos- 
tumes, gives way before the invading Paris 


fashion. England and America beg the 
loan of a play from France; Italy and 
Spain supplement their own production with 
the latest work of the Parisian artificers ; Ger- 
many borrows from France mostly, but now 
and then from England, and even from 
America,—*“ Saratoga” and “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” for instance; and France alone re- 
lies wholly on herself, with a very rare bor- 
rowing now and then from Italy or England. 

Nowhere is this dramatic cosmopolitanism 
more evident than here in New York. With 
our many foreign inhabitants and with a large 
number of Americans, native to the isle, or 
coming here from all parts of the Union 
because they saw in this city the best mart 
for their wares,—with a mixed population 
whose energy and activity have made New 
York what it is, small wonder is it that a 
ready welcome greets the foreign play or 
player who comes to us with good creden- 
tials. Mr. Wallack, the manager of what 
was long the chief comedy theater of the 
city, imports English plays and English play- 
ers, though he is unfortunately forced to de- 
pend on Americans to furnish his audience ; 
we have two German theaters, open all the 
Season; there are spasmodic attempts to 
establish a French theater; every year there 
are presented to us, more or less often, 
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Italian opera, German opera, French oféra- 
bouffe, English opera, and even once in a 
while American opera; and only a few 
years ago a company arrived here from 
St. Petersburg, to reveal to us the beauties 
of Russian opera. Out of the dozen plays 
which may be acting in New York at any 
one time, six or seven are certain to be 
either English or taken from the French or 
German. An Italian play, turned into 
English, served for the first appearance of 
a young Russian actress in New York in 
the summer of 1879; and during the years 
that Mr. Augustin Daly directed the Fifth 
Avenue Theater, he set before us, besides 
plays originally written in English by British 
or American writers, a score or more of 
pieces adapted from the French, the German, 
the Danish, or the Spanish. While the 
drama is thus cosmopolitan, the theatrical 
advertisements are polyglot. Performances 
in French or German or Italian are of 
course announced each in its own language ; 
and besides these excursions from the ver- 
nacular, I have seen an advertisement of 
“ The Deluge” in Hebrew, a show-card of 
an entertainment at a second-rate “ variety 
show ” in Greek, a “three-sheet poster” of 
“ The Shaughraun” in Keltic, a hyperbolic 
prognostication of Mr. Barnum’s “ Féte at 
Peking” in Chinese ; while the large play- 
bills of the opera of “ Aida” were surrounded 
most appropriately with Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. 

This willingness of ours to welcome the 
wandering stars of the stage is known to all 
foreign actors and actresses of celebrity, and 
a triumphal trip to America is often counted 
on as the crowning achievement of a success- 
ful career—a trip which, while it may be dis- 
agreeable (for is it not among barbarians, 
nay, possibly savages ?), is certain to be so 
abundantly rewarded that the traveler may 
return to his native land to rest for the 
remainder of his life in comfort, if not in 
opulence, beneath his own vine and fig-tree. 
But the foreign celebrity does not always 
succeed in realizing this pleasant dream; 
sometimes the Americans do not appreciate 
the stranger at his own valuation; some- 
times, indeed, more often, the appreciation 
is so cordial and the fascination of the new 
country is so potent, that the wanderer re- 
nounces the land of his birth and settles 
down among the Americans for the rest of 
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his days. Among those who have given 
up their fatherland and abandoned their 
mother-tongue, either definitely and finally 
or only for a time, are the late Charles 
Fechter, a Franco-German; Herr Bandmann 
and Frau Von Stamwitz, Germans; Signor 
Majeroni and his wife, Italians; Janauschek, 
a Czech; and Modjeska, a Pole. 

All these and many another less promi- 
nent have been made welcome on our stage ; 
it is to be noted that there has never been 
any jealousy of foreigners in our theaters : 
in the drama there are no know-nothings, 
and the native-American cry has never been 
raised in our play-houses. In the history 
of our stage there are none of the riots 
against, foreign actors which are frequent in 
the history of the English stage, like the 
row of the mob which forced David Gar- 
rick, when he was manager of Drury Lane 
Theater, to discharge Noverre and his band 
of ballet-dancers, engaged for the “* Chinese 
Spectacle,” because they were French, 
although the great actor proved that they 
were Swiss ; or like the outrageous disturb- 
ances in 1848, when the company of the 
Théatre-Historique of Paris went to Lon- 
don to act in “ Monte Christo” and the 
kindred plays of their repertory. Nothing 
of this sort has been seen in these United 
States; no jealousy has ever been shown 
against foreigners on our stage ; most of our 
theatrical rows have arisen, strange to say, 
from jealousy of English actors, and nearly 
all our theatrical riots have been caused by 
resentment against some alleged insult 
offered to the country or to some fellow- 
countryman by an actor from the English 
theaters. The visits of the elder Kean, of 
the elder Mathews, and of Macready were 
marked by disturbances as disgraceful to 
us as the English riots against French per- 
formers just mentioned were discreditable 
to England. ‘The cause in each case is 
identical, and it is not far to seek. The 
French were right across the Channel from 
the English, and if they once took to coming 
over the competition might become formida- 
ble. But the French and the Germans and 
the Italians are three thousand miles or more 
from us Americans, and they donot speak our 
language or know aught of our customs; and 
there are far too many difficulties in the 
way of their ever getting a firm foot-hold 
on our stage for us to be afraid of them as we 
may well be of the English, who can step 
into our theaters without serving any lin- 
guistic apprenticeship. Few Americans 
refer to the British as foreigners,—certainly 





I did not mean to include them in the title 
of this article.—and on the stage there is no 
shibboleth to set them apart. The Scotch. 
man may have some trick of the tongue, 
the Irishman may have some touch of the 
brogue, or the Englishman may have an ac. 
cent which bewrayeth him, but there is nosuch 
gulf between them and us as yawns betwixt 
us and the French or Germans or Italians. 
In accounting for the theatrical riots of 
England and America, there is also to be 
considered the old English feeling of envy 
and hatred toward France, which hangs on 
in spite-of the lapse of time, just as some- 
thing of the old American dislike and dis- 
trust of England may still survive, as an 
unholy relic of the wars which gave it birth. 

Some of the greatest actors and actresses 
of this century have visited America, but 
the first great foreign actor who came was 
by far the finest. This was Rachel. 

Born in Munf, in the canton of Aarau, 
in Switzerland, on March 24th, 1821, the 
child of a poor Jew of German-Rhenish 
blood, who gave lessons in German while 
his wife peddled old clothes and his chil- 
dren sang in the streets before the open 
cafés for a few scant coppers, Rachel 
Félix, when she was nine years old, came up 
to Paris from Lyons with the rest of the 
family. Following in the footsteps of her 
elder sister Sarah, who entered a private 
conservatory of music and declamation, 
Rachel began to study for the stage and 
to earn a precarious living by occasional 
appearances in public. 

In 1836, by the advice of Samson, who 
was ever after to be her instructor, she went 
to the Government conservatory ; the next 
year she came out as a sort of infant phe- 
nomenon at the Gymnase, but without mak- 
ing any great stir; and the year after, on 
the twelfth of June, 1838, she made her first 
appearance at the Théatre-Frangais. It 
was summer; all Paris was out of town ; the 
nightly receipts were about a hundred dol- 
lars. But Doctor Véron discovered her 
merit, and when Jules Janin came back to 
town he was advised at once to see her. 
Janin was the leading dramatic critic of 
France, and wielded great influence—exactly 
why, it is now very hard to say : his style is 
abominable. He delighted in weaving dithy- 
rambic rhapsodies of hyperbolic praise, and 
in Rachel he found for once a subject worthy 
of his most extravagant eulogy. Within a 
week after Janin’s article appeared, the re- 
ceipts of the theater began to go up; within 
a month she was acknowledged as the first 
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actress of France. The Comédie-Frangaise 
made a fresh engagement with her at liberal 
terms, an engagement which she coolly 
backed out of when her fame had risen still 


higher, because it was made when she was | 
The theater had to yield to her | 


a minor. : ) yk 
exactions; for the first time in its history 


the Comédie-Frangaise ceased to be a com- 
pany of equals ; it allowed Rachel to be a 
“star,” and she brought the theater well- 
nigh to the verge of ruin. As M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey has forcibly put it: “ Rachel 
cost the theater more than she ever drew, 
and she did more harm to art than she 
didservice. * * * The nights on which 
she played, the receipts amounted to ten 
thousand francs, the whole of which went 
into her pocket. The next night, the the- 
ater was empty.” She stretched her annual 
vacation as long as was possible, and spent 
it in hurried starring tours, ruining her 
health, and rushing through the provinces 
and the neighboring countries in the hard 
search after money. She played in Eng- 
land in 1841, and received a bracelet, with 
the words on it in diamonds, “ Victoria to 
Mademoiselle Rachel”; and her biogra- 
pher, Mme. de Bury, records that neither 
the inscription nor the honor of the gift 
first engaged her attention; “she has her- 
self owned that her first impulse was to feel 
the weight of the bracelet, and thence esti- 
mate its metallic value.” 

For eighteen years Rachel was at the 
head of French histrionic art; the few 
rivals who had arisen or been raised up 
against her had faded away one by one 
before the fire of her genius, when all at 
once a new star appeared above the hori- 
zon which threatened to cast hers in the 
shade. On May 24th, 1855, at the Italian 
Opera House, in the Italian play “ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” the Italian actress Ade- 
laide Ristori made her first appearance 
before the Parisian public. Her success 
was instantaneous, unanimous, and, as far 
as one may now judge, greater than 
Rachel’s had been. Critics and play-goers 
were alike tired of Rachel’s ascendency; 
they were exasperated at her petty, ways and 
at her lack of respect for her art and her 
genius, and they were therefore only too 
delighted to have an actress as great as 
Ristori to set up against Rachel, or even to 
set over her. Space fails me to attempt a 
comparative criticism of these two great 
dramatic artists, or a statement of just 
where one was greater than the other. It 
may, perhaps, be not unfair to say roughly 





| greatness. 
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that if the old distinction between genius 
and talent is valid, Rachel had genius, 
which ran in a narrow groove, while Ristori’s 
talent was a broad and generous stream. 
In other words, what Rachel could do she 
did better than Ristori, but Ristori could 
do many more things well than Rachel. 
It was poetically said that Ristori brought 
a lyre of seven chords from which she 
wrought wondrous music, and yet scarcely 
more enchanting than the strains which 
came from the two chords of Rachel's lyre. 

Be this as it may, the French press and 
public of twenty years ago seized greedily 
at the chance of using Ristori to cast Rachel 
from her pinnacle—just as in after years, 
when Rachel was dead, the memory of her 
genius was used to detract from Ristori’s 
In June, Rachel, who, on tri- 
fling pretexts, had for some time declined 
acting, went to see Ristori as Afprrha, and 
sat through it without giving any sign of 
approval; but before leaving her box she 
sent a note to M. Arséne Houssaye, then at 
the head of the Théatre-Frangais, requesting 
him at once to announce her re-appearance. 
The Italian actress was present at the first 
performance of her French rival, and dis- 
played her appreciation by lavish applause. 
The next night the French actress again 
saw Myrrha, and this time she sent a com- 
plimentary message to the chief performer. 
Then, evidently piqued, Rachel gave a 
rapid series of her best parts with great suc- 
cess, but still the praise of the press and 
the public continued to be largely if not 
altogether for Ristori, and at last Rachel 
accepted hastily the offer her brother had 
urged upon her, and resolved upon a trip to 
America. The headof Raphael Félix had 
been set in a whirl by the reports of the 
money made for Jenny Lind by the skillful 
management of Mr. Barnum, and he had 
flashed before his sister’s eyes the offer of a 
million two hundred thousand francs, or two 
hundred and forty thousand dollars, as the 
return for eighteen months on these Pactolian 
shores. ‘The thirst for profit, the importuni- 
ties of her brother, who expected to make a 
fortune for himself, the urging of her sisters 
Sarah, Dinah, Lia, who were each to re- 
ceive a hundred and seventy thousand 
francs for their services—all these together 
were potent, and it only needed the coming 
of Ristori to decide Rachel to cross the 
ocean. 

The itinerary of Rachel’s journey to the 
New World has been written with much 
bumptious levity by M. Léon Beauvallet, 
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one of the two leading men of the com- 
pany which Raphael Félix engaged to 
support his sister, and it is a very amusing 
book indeed. The company was appar- 
ently a very good one: Mlle. Dinah Félix 
is now a member of the Comédie-Frangaise; 
Mlle. Lia Félix acts from time to time the 
poetic heroines of tragic melodrama; M. 
Dieudonné is now one of the best light 
comedians in France; and M. Beauvallet 
himself was an actor of reputation. In 
July and August, Rachel and her new com- 
rades acted in London, and on August r1th, 
they left Liverpool on the steamer Pucific 
for New York. 

On the 3d of September, 1855, Rachel 
made her first appearance in New York, 
acting Camille in “Les Horaces.” In 
the course of the next seven weeks she 
acted twenty-one times at the theater, 
besides giving readings at the Broadway 
Tabernacle and in Niblo’s Saloon. In 
New York, as afterward in Philadelphia, 
it was found that the public preferred hear- 
ing Rachel in the modern drama—the 


“ Angelo” of Hugo or the “ Adrienne Le- 
couvreur ” of Scribe and Legouvé—to list- 
ening to her in the colder and more classic 
tragedies of Racine and Corneille. 


But 
what seemed to excite most interest was 
her singing, or rather chanting, of the “ Mar- 
seillaise.” She had done this in Paris dur- 
ing ine second republic, and the Garde 
La Fayette, the French regiment of this city, 
many of whose members had doubtless left 
France for conscience’ sake after the shame- 
less overthrow of the republic, desired to 
hear her again intone the thrilling patriotic 
stanzas of Rouget de I’Isle. They requested 
it again and again, and the actress declined ; 
finally they came with the regimental band, 
after the performance, to serenade her and 
to call for the war-song they wanted. Un- 
fortunately it rained in torrents, and the 
whole performance had to be repeated. 
And even then M. Raphael Félix was too 
shrewd to allow anything so much wished 
for to be given as a free gift; he came for- 
ward and announced that the “ Marseillaise” 
should be on an early programme. 

From New York the French company 
went to Boston, and M. Beauvallet records: 
“ Here everything is exactly the opposite of 
New York. They like tragedy better than 
drama. Boston is the literary city of the 
Union.” M. Beauvallet also greatly ad- 
mired the magnificence of the Boston 
theater in which he and his comrades 
appeared. One night when Rachel acted 
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Adrienne Lecouvreur, the bills of the Boston 
Museum announced Miss Eliza Logan as 
Adrienne, in an adaptation of the same 
piece. “They play nothing but transla. 
tions here,” M. Beauvallet at once general- 
izes; but he went to see the American 
performance, and makes the only favorable 
criticism on an American actor to be found 
in his whole book. “ Mr. William Warren.” 
he writes, “ who plays the part of Afichon- 
net, seemed to me exceedingly remarkable. 
He renders the part of the old stage-man- 
ager with veritable talent, and I have ap. 
plauded him with the whole house.” It is 
pleasant to be able to record that the 
Frenchman only echoed the praise of two 
generations of Americans, and that Mr, 
Warren still worthily holds the first place in 
the same worthy theater, at all times one of 
the foremost in the country. 

From Boston, Rachel returned to New 
York, and this time appeared at the Acad- 
emy of Music, alternating with the opera, 
for it was now November. On the seven- 
teenth of the month, warned, perhaps, by 
diminishing receipts, Rachel made her last 
appearance in this city, acting in “ Phédre” 
and in “ Le Moineau de Lesbie,” and recit- 
ing an ode, “ Rachel a l’Amérique,” written 
for the occasion by M. de Trobriand of the 
“ Courier des Etats-Unis,”—a translation of 
which was made by Bayard Taylor. Boston 
and New York had been visited, and the 
profits of the adventure, although large, 
were nothing like what had been expected. 
M. de Beauvallet prints a table showing 
that the total receipts of thirty-one Jenny 
Lind performances in New York, and of 
seven in Boston, were $335,409, while the 
Rachel company, in the same number of 
appearances, had only taken in $119,758. 
As her share of these takings, Rachel had 
already remitted to Europe three hundred 
thousand francs. But she was not to remit 
any more; indeed, she would soon be 
obliged to borrow, for without her the com- 
pany made but little money, and her future 
appearances were few. Shortly after she 
began to act at the Metropolitan Theater 
in New York, she had caught a cold; it had 
hung on obstinately, and the deadly chilli- 
ness of the Walnut-street Theater, in Phila- 
delphia, so aggravated it that, after one 
performance in “ Les Horaces,” she took to 
her bed and did not act for a month. The 
company went on to Charleston, S. C. ; there 
she joined them, and there, on the 17th 
of December, 1855, she acted Adrienne, 
taking her farewell, although she little knew 
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it, of the stage of which she had been the 
highest genius. She went on with the com- 
pany to Havana, hoping to be able to act 
again, but in vain, and at last she gave up 
the struggle and went back to France. 
Hopelessly consumptive, she journeyed the 
next year to Egypt, seeking health from its 
mild climate. In the fall of 1857, she ar- 
rived at Cannes, in the south of France, and 
took up her abode at the Villa Sardou, 
owned by a relative of the ingenious play- 
wright, and here, almost alone, on the third 
of January, 1858, from the results of the 
cold caught in America, died the great 
French actress of whom an English poet 
wrote : 
RACHEL. 

Sprung from the blood of Israel’s scattered race, 
At a mean inn in German Aarau born, 
To forms from antique Greece and Rome uptorn, 
Tricked out with a Parisian speech and face, 
Imparting life renewed, old classic grace; 
Then soothing with thy Christian strain forlorn, 
A-Kempis! her departing soul outworn, 
While by her bedside Hebrew rites have place ;— 
Ah! not the radiant spirit of Greece alone 
She had,—one power, which made her breast its 

home ! 
In her, like us, there clashed contending powers— 
Germany, France, Christ, Moses, Athens, Rome! 
The strife, the mixture in her soul, are ours; 


Her genius and her glory are her own. 
— MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


The last play in which Rachel acted was 
the “ Adrienne Lecouvreur” of Scribe and 
M. Legouvé, and the latter has recorded a 
very curious incident of one of its final re- 


hearsals. Shortly before the first perform- 
ance, the theater was closed one night fora 
rehearsal of the first four acts. After they 
had been recited and the actors had gone 
home, Rachel remained alone with M. Le- 
gouvé and MM. Regnier and Maillard, two 
fellow-associates of the Comédie-Frangaise. 
Suddenly she said to the author: “ Suppose 
we try the fifth act, which we have not yet 
rehearsed; I have been studying it alone 
for three days, and I would hike to try my 
work.” They went down to the stage; 
there were neither foot-lights nor gas, but 
only the little oil lamp by the empty 
prompter’s-box, and the sole spectators were 
M. Legouvé, in the orchestra, and the fire- 
man on duty, asleep on a chair between 
the scenes. “At the beginning,” says the 
author, “my heart was seized by Mlle. 
Rachel’s accent; I had never seen her so 
true, so simple, so puissantly tragic; the 
flickering of the smoky little lamp cast on 
her face a fearful luridity, and the emptiness 
of the house lent to her voice a strange 





sonorousness; it was funereal.” After the 
act, M. Legouvé noticed that MM. Reg- 
nier and Maillard were as pale as he, and 
that Rachel, shaken by little nervous shivers, 
was wiping away the few tears which still 
rolled from her eyes. Taking her hand, the 
author said to the actress: 

“You have played that fifth act as you 
never will again in your life!” 

“ I think so, too,” she answered; “ and do 
you know why ?” 

“Yes. Because there was no one to ap- 
plaud, you did not think of effect, and so 
you became in your own eyes the poor 
Adrienne, dying in the middle of the night 
in the arms of two friends.” 

Rachel was silent a moment, and then she 
replied : 

“You are all wrong. A phenomenon 
far more strange took place in me; it was 
not for Adrienne 1 wept—it was for my- 
self. Something told me I should die young 
as she did; it seemed as though I were in 
my Own room, at my last hour, present at 
my own death-bed, and when, at the words 
‘ Farewell, triumphs of the theater! farewell, 
intoxication of the art I have loved so 
much!’ you saw me weep real tears, it was be- 
cause I thought with despair that time would 
bear away every trace of what my talents 
were, and that soon there would be 
nothing left of her who was Rachel.” 

After Rachel, the next great foreign dra- 
matic artist to visit this country was Ristori, 
who had been in great part the cause of the 
French actress’s coming, and who, even be- 
fore her rival had left France, appeared on 
the stage of the Théatre-Frangais, in that 
rival’s own house, to act, in Italian and for a 
benefit, Maria Stuarda, in Maffei’s Italian 
version of Schiller’s play, supported by the 
company of which she was the chief, and 
of which Ernesto Rossi was the leading 
man. Five years later, Ristori made a 
second and final appearance on the boards 
of the Comédie- Francaise, for the benefit, this 
time, of a great-granddaughter of Racine. 
Ristori acted Rachel’s greatest part, PAédre, 
in Italian, and then, in the midst of the 
grouped associates of that noble company 
of actors, she came forward to recite in 
French an ode to Racine, written by M. 
Legouvé, in which she paid a tender and 
touching tribute to the great French actress 
in whose place she stood,—if only for a 
moment. 

Unlike Rachel, the stage was Ristori’s 
birthright and almost her birthplace. The 
daughter of poor strolling actors, she made 
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her first appearance before she was three 
months old. While still a chit of a child her 
talents were recognized, and her salary was 
greater than her parents’. Married, in the 
troublous times which preceded the out- 
break of 1848, to the Marquis del Grillo, a 
son of the Marquis Capranica, Ristori had 
to overcome the opposition of her husband’s 
family; and that once overcome, ancestral 
pride forbade her appearance on the stage. 
But the might of genius is too strong to 
be bound by petty conventionalities, and 
Ristori was soon on the stage again, where 
she ruled by divine right. In 1855 came 


the great success of her appearance in | 


Paris; Alexandre Dumas hailed her as 


the high-priestess in Tragedy; Lamartine | 
addressed glowing stanzas to her; and the | 


Government offered her an engagement at 
the Théatre-Frangais. A true Italian, she 
declined to renounce her country, but in 
1861, after many triumphs in England, in 
Spain, in Germany, and in Russia, she re- 
turned to Paris, to act in French for eighty 
nights at the Odéon, in Béafrix, a part 
written expressly for her by M. Legouvé. 
For a while Ristori journeyed through France 
with two companies, one Italian and the 
other French, engaged especially for M. Le- 
gouvé’s play. The Medea, too, which M. 
Legouvé had written for Rachel, and which 
the French actress had accepted and then 
refused, was acted by the Italian with a 
success which Rachel could not have 
surpassed. 

M. Legouvé, who was thus brought into 
close relations with the two great actresses 
of our half-century, having written Adrienne 
for Rachel and Seafrix for Ristori, while 
Medea, written for the first, was at last 
acted by the second—M. Legouvé, who 
despised the petty attempts to set the two 
great artists against each other, and who said, 
neatly enough: “ There are some people 
who can erect one statue only by overthrow- 
ing another ; they only know how to build 
with ruins,”—this M. Legouvé tells us a 
characteristic anecdote of Ristori’s quick- 
ness, and of the curious double life led by 
an actress when she is before an audience, 








a 


the wings, just as the children were coming 
on the stage, the elder one clumsily Step 
on the heel of the smaller, crushing down 
his sandal. I was frightened. What will 
the public say when it sees this poor 
little fellow coming in slipshod, his foot 
caught in his undone sandal, and limp- 
ing much like the comic actor Alexandre 
in *The Lyons Mail.’ In anticipation | 
heard the laughter. Ristori has 
seen all, and suddenly she changes the 
pantomime agreed on. She ought to await 
her children, but she rushes to them, 
snatches up the little one, carries him off in 
her arms, throws her drapery over his feet, 
bears him to the seat, where she sits down 
with him, and, without slackening a single 
movement of the scene, without forgetting 
a single verse, without betraying herself by 
a single gesture, she seizes beneath her 
drapery the captive foot, breaks the cothur- 
nus with a vigorous pull, and throws the 
sandal beneath the seat, without being seen 
by any one—but me. And all this while 
she continues to sob, to weep, to move the 
whole house with fear and pity. 
This reminds me always of the fine defini- 
tion of a soldier made by Marshal Jannes. 
The true soldier, he used to say, is he who 
hears better amid the noise of the cannon 
and sees better amid the smoke of powder.” 
Another French dramatist, M. Victorien 
Sardou, has paid Ristori as enthusiastic 
a tribute: “I am one of her greatest ad- 
mirers. I saw her in all her parts, and I 
was never absent from one of her perform- 
ances. I can say that I owe her a great 
deal, and that I have since often put on 
the stage effects and facial expressions which 
were recollections of what I had seen her 
do. I have often trained actresses on this 
admirable model. All the scene 
of the denunciation in ‘ Patrie’ was pure 
Ristorism. For my part, I have never seen 
anything on the stage as fine as the acting 
of this marvelous woman, and the evenings 
of Pia, of Medea, of Judith, and of Mary 
Stuart remain the finest of my dramatic 


| life.” 


and while she is at the same time both | 


Ristori and Medea. 

“In the second act,” says M. Legouvé, 
“ after the scene with Jason, Medea falls on 
a seat, maddened by rage and suffering ; her 
two children appear on the threshold, call- 
ing their mother from afar and not without 
fear. On the second performance I was 
watching from a side box, when I saw, in 


| 
| 
| 


This was the actress who came to Amer- 
ica in 1866, making her first appearance in 
America September 2oth, in New York, at 
what was then the French Theater, and is 
now known as Haverly’s, in accordance 
with the detestable American habit of label- 
ing a temple of art with the name of the 
man who may happen to be its temporary 
owner. There she acted fifty times and 
more. Then she traveled up and down the 
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length of the country, acting in thirty cities, | American actresses met again. In a letter 


and giving a hundred and seventy per- 
formances. So great was her success that 
she came to us again the next season. A 
third visit was made in 1874. On her 
first visit, her first and last appearances 
were made in Afedea, and it was only in 
New Orleans that she acted Afprrha. Clas- 
sic tragedy—although neither Medea nor 
Myrrha can be called cold—was too bar- 
ren, too devoid of action and color to please 
the mass of American theater-goers, and re- 
liance was therefore wisely placed, in the 
earlier visits, on “ Elizabeth of England,” 
and, in the later, on “ Marie Antoinette,” 
both plays by Signor Giacommetti, some- 
what akin in style to the chronicle-histories 
of Shakspere’s day, and scarcely to be 
called dramas at all. 

Charlotte Cushman was in Paris in 1855, 
when the rivalry was hottest between 
Rachel and Ristori for the tragic crown: 
and, as might have been expected, she 
preferred Ristori. The next year found 
the American actress keeping house in Lon- 
don when the Italian came there to play. 
Miss Cushman had met Ristori, and liked 
the woman as much as she had admired 
the actress. So she gave her an Italian 
dinner,—“ everything,” says her biographer, 
“ Htalianissimo, as far as the resources of 
London would permit—cooks, waiters, 
dishes, all Italian, the chief cook turning 
himself into a waiter for the pleasure of 
looking at Ristori. The table was deco- 
rated with the Italian colors, and the dress 
of the hostess also displayed the mystical 
tricolor bright : 


“Red for the patriot’s blood, 
Green for the martyr’s crown, 
White for the dew and the rime 
When the morning of God comes down,” 


—surely a touching tribute to one who 
loved her country as Ristori did, and who 
labored for it as the agent of Cavour, earn- 
ing that great statesman’s thanks. Later 
on, when Miss Cushman lived in Rome, 
and had acquired more Italian, she met 
Ristori unexpectedly on the Pincian, and, 
running to meet her, poured forth a warm 
greeting in Italian. “I don’t know what 


I said,” the American actress explained to a | 


friend, “ but I threw all the Italian I had 
at her pell-mell, and she understood me, as 
she always does. 

During Ristori’s visit to this country in 
the season of 1874-5, she and the greatest of 





| to a friend, Miss ¢ ‘ushman_ writes : 


“TI have been to the theater two nights to see 
Ristori in Z/izadetta and Marie Antoinette. * * 
She is the greatest female artist I have ever seen. 
Such perfect nature, such ease, such grace, such ele- 
gance of manner, such as befits a queen. On Mon- 
day night I sat in the director’s box, holding a 
beautiful bouquet of roses and lilies of the valley for 
her. At the end of the second act she was called, 
the curtain was lifted, and she came down with 
some of the others. As I lifted the bouquet, she 
saw it and came over to the box. She is near- 
sighted, so did not recognize me until she came 
near ; then she gave a start toward me, saying, ‘ 44, 
cara amica/’ She almost put her arms around me, 
and would have kissed me if I had let her. We ex- 
changed words to know where each was staying, the 
audience all this while applauding tremendously. 
Friends say it was one of the prettiest sights they 
ever saw, and the audience seemed to think so. 
She came to see me yesterday, and we had a long, 
long talk, I floundering about in Italian, and she 
talking like an angel.” 


After Rachel and Ristori came an actor far 
inferior to either, but abiding longer with us, 
and exerting an influence on our stage seem- 
ingly much stronger. Charles Fechter, after 
remaining in America nearly ten years, died 
here, and it was with a certain sense of incon- 
gruity that, on a hot day two summers ago, 
one read in the afternoon paper a dispatch 
from Quakertown, Pennsylvania, announcing 
the death there of the actor who had created 
the part of Armand in the “Dame aux 
Camélias,” and who had been recognized 
on his arrival as the best performer we had 
in parts compounded of pictorial dash and 
melodramatic energy. 

The career of Charles Fechter was a 
remarkable one, even in these days of cos- 
mopolitanism in art. Born in London fifty- 
five years ago, of an Italian mother and a 
Franco-German father, he was brought up 
in Paris to be a sculptor. Before he was 
twenty he had gone on the stage, first 
as an amateur and then as a professional 
actor. He entered the conservatory to 
prepare for the Theatre-Frangais, where he 
acted a short time, but where a long engage- 
ment was refused him, because of his English 
accent. He seems to have overcome this 
defect later, for, between 1848 and 1860, he 
created many important parts in comedy 
and drama,—Armand and Raphael in the 
plays known in America as “ Camille” and 
“The Marble Heart,” for instance, and the 
twins in “ The Corsican Brothers.” After 
having at different times played in Italy and 
Germany, he went to London, in 1860, to 
act in English. His accent, and what was 
even worse, his intonation, were foreign to 
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English ears; but, in spite of this, he played 
a series of brilliant engagements. By the 
aid of Lady Burdett-Coutts, always an ad- 
mirer of the drama and now the moneyed 
partner of Mr. Henry Irving in the manage- 
ment of the same theater, M. Fechter was 
enabled, in 1863, to take the Lyceum 
Theater, which he managed for four years, 
acting in “ Ruy Blas,” “Don César de 
Bazan,” “ The Duke’s Motto,” and in other 
plays of the same class, besides attempting 
Hamlet and Othello. In all of these his 
French intonation was against him, and it 
was to give him a part in which this would 
not be a disadvantage that his friends, 
Charles Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
wrote the Christmas story of “ No Thorough- 
fare,” and then turned it into a play, in which 
Fechter created Odenreizer. To act in the 
French version of “No Thoroughfare,” 
called “ L’Abime,” M. Fechter returned to 
Paris for a while in 1868. 

Ten years after his first success in Eng- 
land, Fechter came to the United States, 
preceded by an extravagant eulogy sent to 
the “Atlantic Monthly” by Dickens— 
a eulogy which was very dangerous and, in 
fact, very injurious to the French actor, 
for it excited anticipations so high that 
David Garrick himself could not have-satis- 
fied them. Appearing first, January roth, 
1870, at Niblo’s Garden in this city, he 
afterward managed the Globe Theater in 
Boston and the Lyceum in New York. 
Successful as an actor until of late years, 
when he began to be careless and to disap- 
point audiences by sudden attacks of indis- 
position,—the one thing certain to alienate 
the mass of theater-goers,—as a manager he 
never succeeded; his arrogant temper and 
his lack of judgment resulted in lowering all 
interest in him until neither his fellow- 
players nor the public could be induced to 
work together with him. 

Latterly, Fechter’s powers of acting were 
on the wane, owing partly to weakening 
health, and his death was not felt as a 
great loss to the stage, on which he had 
ceased to be prominent some time be- 
fore. His career presents a most unfort- 
unate instance of strong native ability 
wasted by want of character and lack of 
self-control. About his acting there was 
always much discussion, both in this 
country and in England. He was essen- 
tially an actor of situation—that is to say, 


of melodrama, with but little feeling for | 
| executioner!” saying which, he drew his 


character and with no appreciation at all 
of the serene calm of true poetry. His 





ingenuity was quick and fertile in pictur. 
esque contrasts and in stage surprises. He 
was fond of innovation for its own sake, and 
prided himself on discarding tradition—for- 
getful, apparently, that on thestage, tradition, 
as the result of the accumulated skill of the 
actors of the past, has nihe chances in ten 
of being right. His peculiar ability, great 
but not of the greatest, was seen to the full 
in his Haméet, which was an exceedingly 
effective picture of a clever young French- 
man of the days of the romantic revival of 
1830, unfortunately placed in the same 
series of situations as Shakspere’s Hamlet, 
That he wore a blonde wig may be taken 
as typical. No actor has ever entirely 
failed as Hamiet ; the play is so truly dra- 
matic, so well suited to the taste of all play- 
goers, high and low, that it carries the 
player along with it. But on Othello 
Fechter made shipwreck, as David Gar- 
rick, the greatest of all actors, had done 
before him ; in that rich tragic part no effort 
of ingenious picturesqueness could save 
him from a dismal and instructive failure, 
just as he had failed years before when he 
attempted, at the Paris Odéon, the same 
innovating and modern redressing of 
Moliére’s masterpiece, “ Tartuffe,” a play 
which lent itself even less readily than 
“ Othello” to this nineteenth-century search 
for novelty. 

Fechter had a great fancy for the purely 
pictorial play, rich in scenic adornment and 
lively with well-planned groupings. He 
was fond of the externals of the stage, and 
under his management the eye, at least, was 
certain to be satisfied. Mrs. Kemble justly 
said of “ The Duke’s Motto” that “ with 
all its resources of scenic effect’ it was “a 
striking and interesting theatrical entertain- 
ment, with hardly an admixture of that 
which is truly dramatic.” Not only in his 
choice of plays and in his mounting of them 
as a manager was Fechter’s way of looking 
at things pictorial and plastic rather than 
really dramatic, but as an actor he always 
remembered that he had been a sculptor, and 
his first calling undoubtedly suggested to him 
some of his happiest effects. Often he 
summed up a situation by a striking attitude, 
fitting the gesture to the word with unforget- 
able effect. Who having ever seen him as 
Ruy Bilas could not but remember the 
supreme moment, in the last act, when he 
turns on Don Sallust with the words, “ Once 
I was your lackey—but now I am your 


sword and lifted his foot on the chair before 
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FECHTER AS 


him, and stood in the attitude of the heads- 
man resting his foot on the block. 
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MONTE CHRISTO. 


To most of us, I fancy, David Garrick 1s 
but a name with a string of anecdotes tagged 
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to it, like a tail to a kite. In but a little 
while Fechter will fade out of men’s recol- 
lections; he will fill only his allotted space 
in the biographical dictionaries, and a cloud 
of anecdotes about him, more or less apoc- 
ryphal, will ffoat about through the papers. 
One hesitates before setting another anec- 
dote in circulation, but as it has not hitherto 
beeri in print in this country, and as it 
shows to advantage the actor’s quick wit in 
an emergency, space may perhaps be found 
for it. He was playing in a heavy melo- 
drama called “Le Fils de la Nuit,” in 
which the great effect was the crossing 
of a ship in full sail over the stage, repre- 


MADAME 


senting the wide ocean. The agitation of 
the waves is generally figured in the thea- 
ter by a large blue-and-white cloth, which 
covers the whole stage, and under which 
an assorted dozen of small boys keep in 
constant motion to give the cloth the 
ceaseless movement of the ocean. The 
piece was a great success and had a long 
run, and in course of time the sea-cloth 
began to show signs of wear. One night, 
as the ship came gliding across the stage, 
with Fechter, as its captain, standing in the 
prow, the cloth parted, and there, in the 
midst of the watery waste, stood a small 

y- The eyes of the audience were upon 


53! 


him, and the illusions of the stage were 
about to give way, when Fechter shouted, 
* Man overboard!” and reaching out over 
the waters, as the ship sped on its way, he 
seized the urchin by the shoulder and lifted 
him over the bulwark into the vessel. 

In 1873 there came to this country the 
foremost of Italian actors, Signor ‘Tommaso 
Salvini. He first appeared at the New York 
Academy of Music, on September 16th, 1873, 
acting Othe/le. He remained in the United 
States until April, 1874, when he went to 
Havana, returning here in June. At Booth’s 
Theater, on the 17th of June, he acted Xing 
Sau/, which Mr. William Winter considers 


JANAUSCHEK, 


his greatest work. After visiting the other 
cities of the country, he returned here in De- 
cember, leaving New York for Cuba in Jan 
uary. Mr. Winter has kindly furnished me 
with a few facts and figures of his wanderings 
in America, which are not without interest in 
showing that there was throughout the chief 
towns of the United States a culture capable 
of appreciating a great artist, even though his 
subtle graces were seen through the veil of a 
foreign idiom. Briefly, these figures are to 
the effect that Signor Salvini acted in all in 
North America, including Cuba, one hundred 
and fifty-six times. ‘The gross receipts were 
about one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
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FOREIGN ACTORS ON THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


SALVINI, 


lars. The actor’s share was nearly thirty 
thousand dollars, while the manager neither 
made nor lost by the engagement. 

Last fall Signor Salvini again arrived in 
New York, for another professional trip 
through the United States. He began to 
act November 2gth, in Philadelphia. The 
inexorable printer claims my “ copy ” before 
Salvini appears in New York, although 
his engagement in this city will fin- 
ish before the present number gets into 
the hands of its readers; and, as I was un- 
fortunately prevented from seeing the Italian 
actor on his former visit, I am debarred 
from criticism. One peculiarity of his pres- 
ent appearances has called forth much di- 
versity of opinion. Seven years ago Salvini 
was surrounded by the company of Ital- 
lan actors with whom he was in the 
habit of acting. Now he acts with an 


American company, and the whole perform- 
ance—save Signor Salvini’s own speeches— 
is in English. ‘This polyglot attempt is not 
as novel as some seem to have supposed. On 
the operatic stage, it is not unusual for one 


vocalist to sing in a different language from 


the rest; only two or three months ago 
Patti and Nicolini sang in Italian in “ The 
Barber of Seville” at the Berlin opera- 
house, while the other singers sang in 
German; and there are even operatic 
precedents for the combination of three lan- 
guages. Although less frequent on the non- 
musical stage, a bilingual performance is 
no great rarity. In Gautier’s. “ Russia” 
there is, if I remember aright, an account 
of the acting of Othello by Ira Aldridge, 
“The African Roscius,” as he was called, 
who spoke English, surrounded by native 
actors using their native tongue. At differ- 
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ent times, Mr. Edwin Booth has acted with 

Herr Bandmann and Fraiilein Janauschek, 

all speaking their own language. And on 

one occasion “ Othello” was acted in this | 
city with Bogumil Dawison as Ofhello, 
Booth as /age, Mr. Newton Gotthold as 
Cassio, and Mme. Methua Schiller as Des- 
demona. Dawison and Booth each spoke 
his own tongue; Mme. Schiller and Mr. 
Gotthold alternated from English to Ger- 
man, as they chanced to be acting with the 
American tragedian or the German. Mod- | 
jeska spoke Polish, with an English com- | 
pany, when she began her artistic career in 

the United States. After all, this mixing of 

languages is not a matter of great impor- | 
tance. Like the use of blank verse or the | 
mingling of prose and verse, it departs from 

the exact facts of life. The spectators ac- | 
cept it by tacit convention—as they will 
accept almost any other incongruity, how- 
ever humorous it may seem, if it be neces- 
sary to further their enjoyment, and if it be 
frankly presented at the start. 

Before Salvini, indeed before Fechter had 
visited us, Herr Daniel Bandmann came to | 
this city to play at the Stadt Theater, in 
German, and liked the land so well that 
he learned English and acted in it, in 
1865, at Niblo’s Garden. He afterward 
went to England and has since again re- 
turned to this country. His favorite and, 
indeed, his best part is Varcisse, in the version 
made by Mr. Tom Taylor of the rather 
dull play suggested to Brachvogel by 
Diderot’s dramatic fragment, “ Le Neveu de 


| other foreign 


Rameau.” Before Salvini, too, came Marie 
Seebach, tender representative of Goethe’s 
Gretchen, who, however, did not make a long 
stay or any very great ripple of excitement 
while she was here. 

Space fails to do full justice here to Fraii- 
lein Fanny Janauschek, who came before 
Salvini and has remained after his going. 
At first she acted in German, and then a 
little later in English, a language which she 


| mastered by hard labor in less than a year, 


just as she had before acquired German 
her native tongue being Czech. ‘The reso- 
lute self-reliance of which this instance is 
typical is to be seen in her acting. She 
brought to the American stage, where she 
found a ready welcome, a massive breadth 
of style and a stalwart strength which it 
had net known for years. Not a few 
histriomic artists, of more 
or less merit, and of greater or less fame, 
have from time to time crossed our stage. 
Madame Modjeska was one: she has al- 
ready been sketched with pen and pencil in 
these pages.* Within the past few years we 
have also had Frau von Stamwitz, a Ger- 
man actress, speaking in English; and 
Signor and Signora Majeroni,—the latter a 


’ 


| niece of Ristori’s and both of them mem- 


bers of her latest American company ; they 
too, have grappled with the ruggedness of 
our tongue, and are seeking success on the 
English-speaking stage. 


* See SCRIBNER for March, 1879, and “ Commun 
cations ’’ in SCRIBNER for May, 1879. 
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Were they elms that taught of old | 
Man the rustic dance to pace— 
Elms with hands outstretched to hold 
Hands of vine with homely grace ? 


Brenta greets her harvest moons 
Gorgeously with leaf and grape ; 
Was it here the cosmic tunes 
Changetl to movement and a shape? 


| 
| 
| 


B. 


Round the squares of golden wheat, 
Dotted poppy-red and blue, 

Swing the trees with cloddy feet, 
Arm in arm, a sober crew. 


On the moistened fields aligned, f 
Brave with fruit and wine and bread, 
Mellow soil below they find, 
Paradise above their head. 


Clipt and cropt in human guise, 
Gnarly-trunk’d, with wrinkled knees, 
Squat from burdens, weather-wise, 
By the Brenta dance the trees. 
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THACKERAY’S RELATIONS 


Ir is apparent to the readers of Thack- 
eray that the mind of that great writer was, 
in some respects, a turbid and a confused 


one. This confusion was due to his sensi- 
tiveness and to his having certain qualities 
which I shall refer to further on; but it 
was especially due to his having, in a high 
degree, two traits which were inconsistent 
and difficult to reconcile. A worldly man 
is a simple character. A poet or philoso- 
pher is comparatively a simple character. 
Each of these may pursue a contented and 
simple existence. But confusion and dis- 
content begin when the interest is divided 
between the world and those things which 
poets care for. If irresolution and the 
inability to decide what one wants are 
added to this character, the mind is taken 
up with a dialogue of thoughts, which, like 
the combat of principles in the Manichean 
theology, may go on forever. This was 
Thackeray’s state of mind. He believed in 


the world, and bestowed a reluctant but | 


inevitable worship upon it. He was born 
a poet and humorist; his eyes were fixed 
on life so strongly that it would have 
been impossible for him to withdraw them 
altogether. He could not cease to be a 
poet, and he could not forget the world, 
Between the two, he was unable to make 
up his mind. He discovered daily the 
vanity of mundane matters, but the discov- 
ery had, nevertheless, to be made the day 
after. He was a proud and ambitious man, 
who hated to be ignored, or thought trifling 
or unimportant. He had a desire for social 
position which he was unable to put aside. 
But | doubt if anybody with a mind like 
his, and living as he did, could have put 
aside the desire for social position. People 
do not usually overcome a deep-seated 
disposition by an effort of the will, but by 
putting themselves in circumstances amidst 
which they may forget it. The thing is 
then out of sight, and is, therefore, out of 
mind. But Thackeray lived amidst just 
those circumstances in which it was most 
difficult to avert his mind from social 
ambition and pride of position. In Switz- 
erland he might have forgotten it; but he 
could not forget it in Pall Mall; and Pall 
Mall was his proper place. His character 
was strongly social. Society and human 
beings had educated him, and he lived 
upon them. There was nothing for him, 


TO ENGLISH SOCIETY. 
therefore, but to get on as best he could 
with the people among whom his lot fell. 

The nature of that society is, perhaps, 
the most egotistical in the world. No other 
society so compels its constituents to be 
egotists, to be thinking continually upon the 
subject of their own consequence. Thack- 
eray’s lot was, therefore, cast in a society 
the tendency of which was to educate rather 
than to allay egotism, to excite to the highest 
degree his social pride. Doubtless, in some 
societies the mere fact of having written 
great works would give a man a social posi- 
tion sufficiently high to satisfy any ambition. 
Such is the case here, and such is said to be 
the case in France; but such is not the case 
in England. Thackeray was aware that no 
matter what works he wrote he could never 
be the equal of many people whom he was 
in the habit of seeing. He knew that 
though he spoke with the tongue of men 
and of angels, though he had the gift of 
prophecy and understood all mysteries and 
all knowledge, though he could remove 
mountains, and though he gave his body 
to be burned, he could never be as good 
as the eldest son of a great peer. He 
might have gone apart and lived among 
artists and other people of his own sort, 
whose society he said, and no doubt truly, 
that he preferred to any other. He might 
have given himself up to admiring the vir- 
tues and graces of people who make no 
figure in the world. But then he would 
have had to write himself down as one of 
the excluded, as one of a second lot, and 
this he would not have been able todo. As 
he could not obtain social position by writ- 
ing great works, the only pursuit left to him 
was that career which consists in winning 
the respect of general society by obtain- 
ing the acquaintance of the leading people. 
The pride of a man who enters upon this 
pursuit is always in more or less peril. He 
is always asking something for nothing. It 
is easy to see that such aman as Thackeray, 
in making an object of getting on in society, 
would be at a great disadvantage. 

See the way in which your entirely and 
simply worldly man goes to work, Such 
pride as he has he is able to put in his pocket. 
He never falls in love with any but the nght 
people. He is betrayed into no sudden 
movements of the heart or fancy—supposing 
him to be capable of such—with obscure or 
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doubtful persons. He wastes no words on 

ple who cannot help him on the way. 
“This one thing I do,” he says, and, like most 
people who have one object, usually reaches 
it, Thackeray, on the contrary, saw and 
could not help caring for the souls of people. 
He liked the good, the simple, the honest, 
the affectionate. It is evident, therefore, 
in this business, Thackeray had too much to 
carry. The result was confusion and unrest. 
Yet he was never able to let it alone. Not 
only did he follow it in the common way, 
but we find him ready at any time to give 
himself up to some office or appointment, 
the possession of which will, in his own 
notion, make him more respectable. Thus, 
he wanted to be Secretary of Legation at 
Washington. The pay of the place was 
nothing to speak of. The position itself 
ought not to have allured the man who had 
wntten “Esmond” and “ Vanity Fair.” 
He would have been of no use in such a 
place. Why did he want it? Perhaps he 
remembered that Addison and Prior were 
diplomatists, and was ready to choose a pro- 


fession with the instincts of a fancier of old | 
But the real reason was this: there | 


china. 


no doubt seemed to him a particular decency 
in the occupation of a diplomate which he 


wished to transfer to and unite with himself. 
Every man, of course, may choose what 
objects he shall pursue, and ‘Thackeray had, 
perhaps, at this time done enough to earn 
the right to be idle. But then he had what 
so few have—a real task to perform. He 
had an unmistakable employment cut out 
for him by his own genius, and prepared for 
him by the age; his head was full of great 
works which he wished to write; he wanted 
money, and he could make more money by 


writing these works than by doing anything | 
| society to be those of the world, to take as 


else. At the time of which we are speaking, 
he had only ten more years of life, though, 
of course, he did not know this. Yet he was 


willing to stop his own proper business, his 
| so much about consequence as the English. 


“Work with a big W,” to go to playing with 


sealing-wax; he was anxious to step down | 


from one of the highest literary thrones of 
the day to accept a place where he should 
copy the words of masters at home who were 
scarcely conscious of him, and take lessons 
of juniors, who despised him as an inter- 
loper and a good-for-nothing; and he would 
do all this that he might have the con- 
sciousness of belonging to a respectable 
profession. 

It was because Thackeray so desired the 
respect of others, was so anxious for the 
social consideration of the people he was 

Vor. XXI.— 40, 





meeting, that he thought so much about 
snobs and snobbishness, Shakspere says 
that the courtier has “a melancholy, which 
is proud.” By this we understand that the 
courtier’s mind is apt to be busy with the 
question of the favor in which he is held 
by the great personages with whom he lives, 
and of the consideration which he enjoys 
in that society which constitutes their ev- 
tourage. This melancholy is not by any 
means confined to courts or courtiers. It 
was the “courtier’s melancholy” which 
Thackeray had. He was a sensitive man. 
It was, in general, his habit to take the world 
hard, and it was especially natural to him to 
suffer strongly from the unfriendly sentiments 
of others toward himself. He looked at the 
snobbish mind so closely and with such 
interest, because that mind had been directed 
upon himself. He examined it as a private 
soldier examines the cat-o’-nine-tails. It was 
the quickness of his sensibility to disrespect 
or unkindness, it was his keenly sympa- 
thetic consciousness of the hostile feelings 
of people toward himself, which awakened 
a rather indolent mind to such energetic per- 
ception of the snobbish moods. It was this 
which caused him to look with such power 
upon a snob. During his fifty years of life 
he had conned a vast number of snobbish 
thoughts, and must have accumulated a 
great quantity of snob-lore. No doubt, he 
thought too much about snobs. The late 
Mr. Bagehot said that Thackeray judged 
snobbishness too harshly. Perhaps he did. 
Mr. Bagehot goes on to say that it is only 
to be expected that people should wish to 


| rise in society, that it is no such great sin 
| to admire and court the successful, and to 


neglect the unsuccessful. It was Mr. Bage- 
hot’s mistake to suppose the thoughts of one 


universal a sentiment which, in the degree 


| in which he knew it, was merely British, 


Certainly no other people in the world think 


Egotism in that country is made into a 
science. The subtlety which the subject is 
capable of in the hands of clever or even of 


| stupid persons is surprising ; for a large part 


of the community it would seem to consti- 
tute a liberal education. 

Not only did Thackeray care for social 
position, not only did he desire to be 
respected and acknowledged to be impor- 
tant, and wish that his external image should 
cast a shadow of some density upon the 
units among whom he moved, but he was 
very much alive to the feelings toward him- 
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self of those who looked at him as a man 
rather than as a member of society. Much 
as Thackeray wished to be considered, he 
wished even more to be liked. He did not 
wish to be feared, nor did he care very much 
to be admired; he had little vanity, and he 
liked kindness better than anything else in 
the world. He suffered keenly from the 
unfriendly thoughts of others concerning 
himself, and half believed them. He was 
one upon whom opinions, especially if they 
concerned himself or his affairs, had a great 
effect. His doubting temper disposed him 
to disbelieve his own opinions, no matter 
with what pains and care he might have 
formed them. The opinion of another, on 
the contrary, was a fact; it was, at any rate, 
a fact that the opinion had been expressed. 
Thus, he gave to the lightest breath of 
another the superstitious attention which an 
enlightened and skeptical heathen might 
have yielded to an oracle in which he was 
still half ready to believe. He had no large 
share of that just and right self-esteem which 
Milton teaches. 

The quality which Thackeray especially 
admired in the British dandy, whom he has, 
perhaps, described better than any other 
writer, was his “superb self-confidence.” 
He does not seem to have borne in mind 
that the virtue of that self-confidence was 
due to the greatness of the thing in which 
the dandy confides. I should like here to 
enter into a little digression upon the sub- 
ject of dandies, a class of persons to whom 


the writers of books have not given their | 


true significance and importance. The 


explanation, for instance, which Mr. Car- | 


lyle has made of them is quite insufficient. 


I think this discussion proper to the subject, | 


because the dandy is the true representative 
of that power which Thackeray worshiped 
more than any other thing in the world. 
Worship is a sense which continues with us, 
and deeply influences us, of something 
greater than ourselves. This worship, when 
most sincere and profound, is often most 
unconscious. Perhaps, Thackeray never 
really knew what was the condition of his 
own feelings toward the world of British 
fashion. From long habit, he had come to 
regard it as the most tremendous object 
existing. There is a worship which is Fear 
rather than Praise, and it was this which he 
bestowed upon it. He accused it, he per- 
haps even hated it, but he worshiped it. 

I say that it is the representative function 
of the dandy which makes him proper to 
this discussion. ‘ I am not going to discuss 








—___. 
the dandy of any particular nation, but 
rather the dandy pure and simple—a being 
who exists everywhere, except, perhaps, in 
America. I find the reason of his impor- 
tance to be this, that he of all men most 
believes in that in which all believe to a 
great extent,—mundane success, and that he 
of all men best represents it. When wealth 
and place would be represented, they do 
not choose as their symbols the old, the 
feeble and the disenchanted, but those who, 
to the advantage of their worldly position, 
add the native gifts of youth, health and 
good looks. The dandy’s principle of exist- 
ence is belief in the outward life, and a 
profound agreement with what are called 
the world’s ideas. Indeed, in all the world 
there are none who believe them so fully as 
he does; these ideas are his own, and he 
judges other men by them with a reliance 
upon their correctness which is implicit. 
He delights in the sense of being fortunate, 
he has a good digestion, and finds such 
zest and occupation in material life that he 
does not feel the want of other employ- 
ments. Now it is obvious that the position 
which we have here described is an impor- 
tant one. Its occupants, no doubt, change 
rapidly from hour to hour, for dandyism in 
the individual is but short-lived, but the 
place itself is one of the strongest in the 
field of society. 

One general condition of the perfect 
dandy is that he must be at peace with 
himself. So secure should be that satis- 
faction, that he should scarcely ever have 
need to cast a glance inward or backward 
upon himself. He must have birth, fortune, 
good looks, etc.; at any rate, he must not 
be deficient in any of these qualities to such 
a point as to impair the needful self-satis- 


| faction. There is another condition: he 


should, as a rule, be young. Commerce 
with life, and an experience of its customary 
ills, are certain to impair the best dandyism. 


| The man who is busy with the prospects of 


sons, or the matrimonial perplexities of 
daughters, must have outlived the dandy’s 


| state of mind. Age, indeed, if unaccom- 


panied by disenchantment and the pressure 
of human ills, is unfavorable to dandyism. 
The deepening of the social ties must destroy 
it. The stronger relationships do not con- 
sist with it. A bachelor may retain a lan- 
guishing dandyism till he is gray, but such a 
sentiment does not agree with the feelings 
of the parental mind. So much for the 
general discrepancy of age and dandyism. 
There is, however, a particular reason why 
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the young are the best dandies. Along with 
that unhesitating pride in the bare fact of 
possession which is a characteristic of the 
dandy, there goes a secure faith that his 
good fortune is the result of his own merit. 
All men, indeed, believe, to a greater or less 
extent, that their good fortune is the result 
of their own merit, but none believe this with 
so unquestioning a faith as the young. The 
contrary notion never crosses their minds 
except as some threadbare commonplace, 
drowsily announced from the preacher’s 
desk, which has about as much application 
to themselves as most of the stories in the 
Old Testament. There is one other quality 
necessary to the constitution of the perfect 
dandy, and which, we believe, completes 
him. This quality is a purely personal one. 
It is a certain native self-conceit and force 
of will. 

I have mentioned some of the qualifica- 
tions which it is necessary that the dandy 
should possess. It is not less necessary 


that he should be without certain others. 
He should, as a rule, not be a man of ability. 
This is necessary not only because the 
knowledge and mental energy which accom- 
pany ability are likely to impair the dandi- 


acal mind, but also for another reason. One 
cause of the respect which the dandy 
receives is that his mind is difficult to com- 
prehend and to define. The chief mental 
characteristic in the true dandy is a certain 
determination and self-confidence; for the 
rest, his mind has little in it; and it is difficult 
to grasp with precision a mind which is with- 
out thought and almost without traits. It 


is, on the other hand, easier to judge a man | 
who, to a disposition toward dandyism, adds | 


ability and distinction, because he presents 
to the tentacles of criticism something which 
may be defined, judged and classified. 


Ability, moreover, implies the disposition to 


do something, and to Jearn what should be 
done. This disposition is exactly the reverse 
of the dandy’s, which is one of rest and con- 
tent. But of all men of ability it is most 
difficult for the artist (we use the word in its 
broad sense) to be a dandy. The dandy 
is independent; the artist's characteristic is 
his dependence. He never ceases to need 
sympathy and recognition. The dandy com- 
pels you to be what he thinks you; the 
artist is always what you think him. The 
prominence or violence of the trait varies 
greatly in different men; but there is no 
doubt that it is a characteristic of all artists. 
In several of the letters of Byron, reference 
is made to a visit paid him in Italy by a 





| is one of its potent elements. 





young gentleman from Boston, who had 
brought him a note of introduction, and 
who had been at no pains to conceal the 
fact that he was disappointed in the poet. 
So disturbed is Byron by this, that he again 
and again refers to the visit, and expresses 
his regret and vexation at the impression 
he had made on the mind of this young- 
ster, and his contrition that he cannot 
always be up to the mark of people’s expec- 
tations. 

The true dandy, we may add, is usually 
a very genuine, straightforward and simple 
being. The presence of affectation in the man- 
ner of any youth shows him to be something 
less than the perfect dandy. He may be 
cleverer, he may be kinder; his quickness of 
mind and feeling is no doubt the cause of 
his failure; but he is not the true dandy. 
The fact is, perhaps, that the real dandy is 
a rarer being than we suppose, that the men 
who have just the gifts and just the want of 
gifts to act the character in its perfection are 
not many. They are supplemented by a host 
of others who like to be in the company of 
dandies, who sympathize to a great extent 
with their view of life, and accept it as one 
of their own. It is these men rather than 
the true dandies who make the affected tone 
of fashionable societies, for there can be no 
doubt that that tone is affected. It is they 
who, from table to table, in the coffee-rooms 
of clubs, conduct those conversational skir- 
mishes which are so like exercises in 
“ Ollendorff”: “ Have you the good sheep 
of the farmer?” “No; but I have the 
horse of the excellent grocer.” 

The dandy should be, in his behavior, a 
simple and straightforward being, for his 
creed is a very simple one. Its simplicity 
There is a 
definiteness about a large house and a con- 
siderable income extremely satisfactory to 
minds puzzled with the conflicting judgments 
of men with regard to questions of duty and 
art. It is much easier to decide whether a 
man is rich or great than to choose, amid 
conflicting opinions, that view of his character 
or genius which may be the true one, It 
was wittily said, by a famous poet, that envy 
itself could not deny that he lived among 
the great. The verities of the world are of 
a kind which may be believed in strongly. 
No one but a saint or enthusiast has the 
same confidence in his spiritual verities 
which the dandy has in his material verities. 
But most men are not saints or enthusiasts ; 
their minds pursue through life a varying 
course of inconstant sentiments, as they are 
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played upon by the contending impulses to 
which the human career is subject. Hence 
the effect upon them of the simple faith of 
the dandy, that men are either rich or poor, 
brilliant or obscure, fortunate or miserable, 
and that all other distinctions which moral- 
ists and poets have invented are but the 
difference between tweedledum and twee- 
dledee. 

In this character of the dandy which 
I have just sketched, we have the repre- 
sentative of the world which Thackeray 
worshiped. The dandy’s simplicity and 
confidence contrast strongly with the liter- 
ary man’s divided and irresolute mind. 
This contrast expresses the relationship 
which the world has to the worldly minded 
poet. Thackeray was just one of those char- 
acters whom the strong and the steady veri- 
ties of the world would control ; he had that 
divided and only human mind upon whom 
they produce a deep impression. His sensi- 
tiveness caused that impression to be all the 
deeper; he had to the full that want of an 
even sense of himself, of his relation to the 
world without him, which is natural, per- 
haps, to the artist; he was no match for 
the dandy and for those facts of which the 
dandy is the proper exponent. 

I have no intention here to write a literary 
criticism upon Thackeray’s books. It seems 
to me a difficult subject to write upon. 
There comes a time in the history of nearly 
every great author when it is hard to write 
a good criticism of him, This is when he 
has been fully learned by the public, but has 
not yet been forgotten, During the first few 
years of a great author’s appearance his 
devoted admirers are apt to believe him a 
much more wonderful person than he really 
is. They forget that Homer, Cervantes and 
Fielding are not likely to be surpassed, and 
that this new writer is after all only one more 
literary man. ‘The criticism of these admir- 
ers is nearly certain to be partial and without 
proportion, but they have a fresh and direct 
sympathy which is genuine. On the other 
hand, a forgotten author may be criticised 
both with justice and sympathy. But it is 
hard to judge, either freshly or justly, con- 
temporaneous authors whom we have got 
by heart. The public has become somewhat 
bored with them. Familiarity with them 
has bred a kind of satiety. This appears 
to be just now the feeling of the public 
toward Thackeray and Tennyson. A critic 
cannot well help sharing the general feeling. 
I do not, therefore, intend to attempt to 
criticise Thackeray’s writings. But I think 





I may hazard the opinion that he was rather 
a critic than an artist. The reader of his 
stories, no matter how keenly he may be in- 
terested in them, never forgets the presence 
of a powerful and marked intellect which 
has completely won his attention. I think 
it will be agreed that Thackeray does not 
in any way, as an artist, reach the highest 
mark. Some of his characters are very 
real, but not so real as those of Fielding, 
Some of his scenes are dramatic, but not so 
dramatic as those in the “ Notre Dame” of 
Victor Hugo. If a few of his characters, 
such as Major Pendennis and Lord Steyne, 
are real, there are many which are only half 
real. Of many of his characters you ask 
yourself whether they are real or not; you 
may decide upon reflection that they are; 
but you do not ask this question concerning 
the most perfect characters; you never ask 
whether Sophia Western is real. I cannot 
agree with the opinion which Mr. Trollope 
gives, in the little book on Thackeray which 
he has lately published, that Barry Lyndon is 
areal character. The character seems to me 
unsteady, inconsistent and, in a word, unreal; 
the author himself hardly believes in it. In 
Beatrix Esmond, the broad marks in the 
character of an ambitious and brilliant 
woman are well given by the incidents of 
the novel, and that scene in which she and 
the Prince are found together by Esmond at 
Castlewood is highly true and dramatic. 
But Thackeray does not make the willfulness 
and the brilliancy of the woman as dazzling 
and charming as he had wished them to be, 
or, perhaps, had conceived them to be. His 
imagination has flagged, and he altogether 
fails in his obvious efforts to goad it intoa 
fresh apprehension of the character. The 
reader presently refuses to believe in her 
coquetry and brilliancy ; these qualities, for 
instance, are quite overdone mm that passage 
in which it is meant that the reader shall be 
charmed by the heroine’s management of 
her little boots. It is not at all a brilliant 
young woman in the smallest boots, with 
high red heels, who says and does the things 
there described; we have only a poor, tired 
novelist, but half able to express or appre- 
hend his idea. One is here reminded of 
Macaulay’s amusing application to the fe- 
male characters in Johnson’s novels of Sir 
Hugh Evans's remark when he sees Falstaff 
coming out of Mrs. Ford’s house in female 
dress,—“ I like not when a ’oman has a 
great peard; I spy a great peard under her 
muffler.” 

Much of the description of historical 
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characters in “ Esmond” is really very good ; 
we can quite suppose Steele and Addison to 
be very like what they are there represented 
to be. But, again, it often happens that 
Thackeray’s invention becomes thin when 
he brings his characters in contact with 
well-known historical persons. He says, in 
“ Barry Lyndon”: 


“These persons (I mean the romance writers), 
if they take a drummer or a dustman for a hero, 
somehow manage to bring him in contact with the 
greatest lords and most notorious personages of the 
empire, and, I warrant me, there’s not one of them 
but, in describing the battle of Minden, would 
manage to bring Prince Ferdinand, and my Lord 
George Sackville and my Lord Granby into 

resence. “ * * * A poor corporal (as I then 
Pad the disgrace of being) is not generally invited 
into the company of commanders and the great.”’ 


I doubt if any reader of “Quentin Dur- 
ward ” is disturbed by the improbability of 
a poor Scottish archer living on terms of 
some intimacy with Louis XI. All that is 
necessary is that the story should seem true 
to the reader. It is not at all needful 
that the meeting of the characters should 
be historically probable. When Barry Lyn- 
don becomes a great man and goes to 


London, he meets Dr. Johnson. The meet- | 


ing is probable enough, but no reader can 
imagine for a moment that the dialogue be- 
tween these two given in the novel ever 
took place. 

As a critic of manners, Thackeray is cer- 
tainly unrivaled among his contemporaries. 
He was a great satirist, and, like all great 
satirists, he sees directly the state of mind 
which he contemns. How accurately and 
with what steady power he describes the 
snobbish mind is evident in this sentence : 


“The flattery is not so manifest as it used to be 
a hundred years since. Young men and old have 
hangers-on and led captains, but they assume an 
appearance of equality, borrow woe | or swallow 
their toads in private, and walk abroad arm in arm 
with the great man, and call him by his name with- 
out his title.” 


At the same time, Thackeray knew where 
to find spiritual graces. He admired the 
gitl who played the piano, and the nice 
young man who sang, and papaand mamma 
who looked on; the bright looks of smart 
misses of fourteen; the parental feelings ; 
the domestic affections in general; and he, 
no doubt, knew well that wherein he failed 
to admire these things the fault was in him- 
self and not in them. He had but little of 
that contempt, the quality of vulgarized and 
often feeble minds, the nature of which is to 





despise both soul and body, to confuse the 
best manifestations of the mind with the 
most unclean facts of the body, and to con- 
sider the first rather more mean and ridicu- 
lous than the last. Thackeray had the 
poet’s capacity for loving Tom, Dick and 
Harry. Not that he is quite an angel in 
this way. He does not appear to have 
liked middle-aged women. When he has 
occasion to speak of any supposititious 
mother-in-law, he asserts that she is an “ex- 
cellent” woman. Belinda, at the wedding, 
breaks away from the tearful embraces of 
her “excellent” mother. Mr. Trollope in- 
timates that he had a habit of looking for 
mean and snobbish sentiments in people’s 
minds. Thus, he thought he had discov- 
ered that a man wasa snob who had merely 
said to him that he, Thackeray, could draw. 
It seems proper to quote here the following 
passage from Mr. Trollope’s book, already 
referred to, although it may not appear to 
have a very close connection with what I 
have been saying : 


“When he was in America he met at dinner a 
literary gentleman of high character, middle-age, 
and most dignified deportment. The gentleman 
was one whose character and acquirements stood 
very high,—deservedly so,—but who in society had 
that air of wrapping his toga around him which 
adds, or is supposed to add, many cubits to a man’s 
height. But fe had a broken nose. At dinner 
he talked much of the tender passion, and did so 
in a manner which stirred up Thackeray’s feeling 
of the ridiculous. ‘ What has the world come to,’ 
said Thackeray out loud to the table, ‘when two 
broken-nosed old fogies like you and me sit talking 
about love to each other!’ The gentleman was 
astonished, and could only sit wrapping his toga in 


‘silent dismay for the rest of the evening. Thack- 


eray then, as at other similar times, had no idea of 

eo 8 ° ; - 
giving pain, but when he saw a foible he put his 
oot upon it, and tried to stamp it out.” 


I hardly know whether I am more sur- 
prised at the story itself, or at Mr. Trollope’s 
admiration of it. Fancy telling a man 
whom you sit next at dinner, and whom you 
have met, perhaps, for the first time, that he 
has a broken nose. It would be a nice state 
of things if the exhibition on the part of any 
respectable man of a foible, innocent or the 
reverse, should be considered good cause 
for his acquaintance remarking to his face 
upon his personal deformities. I am not 
surprised at this gentleman's dismay. Thack- 
eray was at that time in a country where 
distinguished literary men are not only re- 
ceived, but received with honor; I have no 
doubt that upon this particular occasion he 
was made much of. Had he been at some 
house in his own country where he was the 
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object of some civilities, more or less conde- 
scending, would he have said this? I think 
not. Fortunately, Mr. Trollope has a num- 
ber of stories to tell about ‘Thackeray of a 
different kind ; these show him to have been 
a charitable and tender-hearted man. 

Mr. Trollope says that Thackeray had 
much at heart the wish to be regarded as a 
preacher. He was, indeed, a great preacher 
against the social vices and follies of his 
time. Asa preacher of the general virtues 
I do not think he isso good. I do not like 
him when he begins to use such words as 
piety, humility and self-abnegation, reverence 
and the like. His invocations to virtue and 
religion often appear to me sentimental. 
There are a few persons who may use these 
good words with advantage to their fellows ; 
these men are the natural priests of society. 
But for most people virtue is a thing to be 
practiced and not talked about. Thackeray 
seems to me to have had too little self-con- 
fidence, to have been too self-accusing, to 
have been a good priest. We do not care 
for a preacher who never quite knows 
whether his true place is in the pulpit or on 
the stool of the penitent. A profound per- 
plexity and confusion, a sincere humility in 
the presence of life, marked the mind of 
Thackeray strongly, and he is never so elo- 
quent or so true as when he is expressing 
these feelings. Read, for instance, his ac- 
count of the death of old Sedley. His 
pathos is profound ; he has great humanity. 
He looks at the features of human misery 
with a candid gaze; nor can any atmosphere 
other than that of common daylight blur for 
his eyes their exact outlines. 

But he was a great social preacher. Hedid 
not attack the worship of rank merely; he 
satirized the general follies and absurdities 
of the English society of his time, such as 
the nonsense of the fashionable literature, 
the stupidity of the philanthropists, etc. 
When Thackeray began to write, Byron had 
not yet been forgotten. It was yet the day 
of well-born and well-bred misanthropes. 
The novels were filled with people who were 
very polite and very rich, who spelt their 
adjectives with capital letters, and were in 
general superior to the rest of the world, no- 
body knew why. It is years since I have 
read that admirable novel “ Pelham,” but I 
remember that it contained one of these 
superior people who, with everything to make 
him happy in life, was always knocking him- 
self around in grave-yards as regardlessly as 
the Pantaloon at a Christmas performance. 
Thackeray made fun of this nonsense. He 








made fun of the philanthropists. He laughed 
at the “ Destitute Orange-girl,” the “ Neg. 
lected Washerwoman ” and the “ Distressed 
Muffin-man.” Those were the days of great 
labors in the emancipation of slaves and 
the conversion of heathen. These good 
works were not without their extrava- 
gancies. ‘The followers of Buxton and 
Wilberforce (such is the effect on ardent 
and serious people of devotion to one ob- 
ject) came to regard negro and angel as 
nearly synonymous terms. So Thackeray 
laughed at the blacks. All this he did in 
the fullness of animal spirits and with the 
strength of young fancy. He wrote on 
these subjects in that tone of racy mock- 
ery which is one of his most brilliant gifts. 
He is most delightful when he is in this 
frame, because the reader sees clearly his 
own enjoyment of the good things he wnites, 
We know the happiness which the new 
thought has awakened in his sensitive imagi- 
nation. He is alive with delight when he 
thinks of the “ china blue eyes ” of Rowena, 
or makes Bulwig to exclaim: “And you, 
Yellowplush, would penetwate these mystew- 
ies; you would waise the awful veil, and 
stand in the twemendous Pwesence. Beware, 
as you value your peace, beware! With- 
dwaw, wash Neophyte!” All of Thackeray’s 
early writings exhibit this gift. He retained 
it until increase of years and the contact 
of life had rendered his page graver and, 
perhaps, tamer. 

The humor of his more mature writings 
is of the comparative and philosophic kind. 
This humor may, perhaps, be defined as the 
sense of the simultaneous existence of 
things widely separate and difficult to recon- 
cile. If it is true of poetry that it glances 
from heaven to earth, and from earth to 
heaven, it is still more true of humor, which 
is, in one of its forms, a comprehensive 
feeling of the varieties and contraries of 
existences, such as virtue and vice, the soul 
and the body, the great and the small, the 
beautiful and the obscene, the real and the 
conventional, The sense of the contact of 
these inconsistencies awakens in the mind 
of the humorist a pleasing wonder. He is 
delighted and charmed with the sense of 
his own unimportance in the presence of 
these grand contradictions. ‘This is the 
character of Shakspere’s humor. ‘The poet 
loves to bring things together from the four 
quarters of the world. While thinking upon 
field daisies, blue violets and merry larks, 
he does not forget that there are such things 
as injured husbands; he brings together 
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into the same thought the “ parson’s saw,” 
the “roasted crabs” and the “red nose” of 
Marian; and delights to think, under the 
thick sky of the long winter’s night, con- 
cealing the cry of the owl and the “foul 
ways,” that “greasy Joan doth keel the 
ot.” 

We see the same humor in the conversa- 
tions in “ Coriolanus ” on peace and war. It 
shows itself under the various forms of a 
gay poetry, a daring levity and a musing 
reflection. Where the conspirators, kneeling 
about the body of Cesar and bathing their 
hands in his blood, are made to consider 
how often, in future ages, the scene shall be 
acted over, one can fancy that Shakspere, 
while conscious of the splendor of the 
thought, had also a daring pleasure at the 
contact, in the same sentence, of the great 
and famous incident with the ephemeral, 
obscure and unreal stage. In some of the 
finest parts of Shakspere a succession of 
great but dissimilar ideas leaves upon the 
mind of the reader a humorous sense of 
contrast, and it is probable that this sense 
existed also in the mind of the poet. In 
such parts Shakspere seems to be standing 
by, amused with the contact and chaos 
of his incongruous thoughts. Do we not 
see this where /rosfero turns from some 
advice to two young people just engaged, 
given in the sage and experienced tone of 
the man of the world, on the extreme im- 
portance of a certain moderation in their 
behavior, to declare the unimportance and 
unreality of the visible universe, and to 
foretell that the solid globe shall dissolve 
as quickly as the vision which his magic 
has just evoked and dismissed ? 

One is easily persuaded of the truth of 


what Mr, Trollope says, that Thackeray was | 
You may | 
see it from his books; it is what every- | 
A lady who 


indolent and procrastinating. 


body says who knew him. 
knew him well told the writer that if any- 
body came to see Thackeray, and asked 
him to go to Richmond, it was nearly 
impossible for him to say “ No.” He was 
certainly deficient in industry and decision. 
But it should be said, in extenuation, that 


| 
| 


scarcely any occupation which calls for as 
much resolution and self-command as the 
making of works of art. Business has each 


| day its occasions and necessities, which call 


| out and support the mind. 





It is easy to do 
what comes to your hand and must be 
done. But to go to your study or studio 
to-day, when it is not necessary that you 
should go till to-morrow, and there to wrestle 
with your mind, to produce a new thought 
which shall be worth expression, or to call 
back, with its former distinctness, a thought 
which you have neglected to express at the 
proper time, is a matter of some difficulty. 
I have no doubt that, had it not been for 
Thackeray's fault of procrastination, many 
things in his writings which are now only 
half done would be well done; many 
passages that now tend to mar and weaken 
his books would have been omitted or 
written over. And yet I doubt if our 
pleasure in his writings is greatly disturbed 
by these imperfections; if the central 
thoughts are good, and really possess the 
writer’s mind, the imperfections do not do 
much harm. Then, to that very irresolution 
and confusion which belong to Thackeray, 
we owe in great part that peculiar melan- 
choly which he expresses so eloquently. 
An early-rising Thackeray would not be 
Thackeray at all. 

We have, in the life of one who has ex- 
pressed himself so fully as Thackeray has 
done, that most interesting object, a man as 
he is when hereditary traits, native qualities, 
education and circumstances have done their 
work upon him. ‘These first create him, 
and afterward limit him. Within the nar- 
row theater which they hem around there 


| is sufficient room for exertion which shall 


make the difference between success and 
failure. Doubtless, Thackeray went to 
Richmond too often; in point of self-denial 
and attention to business he would ill sus- 
tain comparison with the late Horace 
Greeley, who was able at the end of life to 


| say that “for forty years he had been try- 


writing good novels is harder work than | 
his age and country and to posterity. 


most people have to do. I believe there is 


” 


ing, without avail, to go a-fishing.” But, in 
spite of his visits to Richmond, he managed 
to attain one of the first literary reputations 
of the time, and to render great services to 
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PETER THE GREAT 
CHAPTER XV. 
NEGOTIATIONS FOR MEDIATION AND ALLI- 
ANCE. 


EveN before the battle of Narva, Prince 
Gregory Dolgoriky had been sent on a 
mission to King Augustus. Subsequently 
Captain Theodore Saltykof was sent ona 


similar errand, and instructions were given | 


to both to inform the King of the Russian 
defeat, and to arrange for an interview, and 
to state, although in cautious terms, the firm 
resolution of the Tsar to maintain the alli- 
ance. Dolgoriky found the King at War- 
saw, and received from him every assurance 
that he would allow no change of fortune to 
alter his plans. At the same time, on the 
30th of December, Augustus wrote to the 
Tsar saying that, about the ist of March, he 
would be at Diinaburg, where he would be 
most glad to see him. 
Moscow when he received the King’s letter, 
set out in the middle of February; but when 
he arrived at Diinaburg, after a journey of 
two weeks, he found that the King was eighty 
miles further at Birze, an old fortified castle 
which had formerly belonged to the Radzi- 
will family, and was then the property of the 
young Princess of Neuburg. Augustus was 
just starting for Diinaburg, and his sledge 


was standing ready at the door when Peter | 


arrived, 
scarcely meet him on the threshold. 
ten days which Peter spent here, the chief 


so unexpectedly that he could 


business was negotiations and political discus- | 
sion, but the King and the Tsar made also | 


an excursion to Diinamiinde, the fortress be- 
low Riga, at the mouth of the river which 
had been renamed Augustusburg, in honor 
of the King, and Peter went also to Bausk 
and Mitau. Time enough was left for feast- 
ing and amusement. One day the Tsar and 
the King fired at a mark, from cannon 
mounted on different bastions. The King 
hit the mark twice, but the Tsar, although 
an experienced artillerist, never hit it at all. 
The next day there was a great dinner, which 
lasted so late that the King overslept him- 
self the following morning, and only the 
Tsar went to mass. He attentively fol- 
lowed the service, and was curious about all | 
the ceremonies. This led one of the Polish | 
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Peter, who was in | 


In the | 
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| senators to say to him that it was in his 
power to unite the Greek and Roman 
Churches. Peter replied: “ Sovereigns have 
rights only over the bodies of their people— 
Christ is the sovereign of their souls. For 
such a thing a general consent is necessary, 
and that is in the power of God alone.” It 
was not the union of the churches, but the 
alliance of the Republic of Poland, as well as 
of the King, that Peter had come to Birze to 
secure. On this subject he had a conversa- 
tion with Sczuka, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Lithuania. Peter suggested that now was 
the very best time for the Poles to join the 
Russians and Saxons, and tear away 
Livonia from the Swedes. Sczuka replied 
that Poland was exhausted by her preceding 
wars, and needed rest and repose. Besides 
that, Livonia was not enough. Poland 
needed some more solid advantages. 
“ What are they?” asked the Tsar. “The 
whole matter is in your Majesty’s hands,” said 
the Chancellor, and finally explained that 
Poland could only be induced to fight by the 
return of some of its frontier provinces occu- 
| pied by Russia—as, for instance, Kief and 
the neighboring districts. The Tsar replied 
that this was impossible, and left the room. 
The negotiations were continued by Golovin, 
but with no better result. He said the cession 
of Kief would cause disturbances at Moscow. 
“Tf this is hard for Moscow,” said Sczuka, 
| “ war is still harder for the Republic.” The 
| negotiations with Poland ended here, but a 
| new treaty was concluded with Augustus, 
| 





by which the allies bound themselves to 
continue the war with all their forces, and 
not to end it without mutual consent. The 
Tsar promised to aid the King with from 
fifteen to twenty thousand well-armed in- 
fantry, to send to Vitebsk one hundred 
thousand pounds of powder, and, besides 
paying certain expenses, to give him within 
three years the sum of a hundred thousand 
rubles. The King was to attack the Swedes 
in Livonia and Esthonia, so as to allow 
the Tsar a clear field for operations in 
Ingria and Karelia. Livonia and Esthonia 
were, when conquered, to belong to the King 
and to Poland without any claim on the 
part of Russia. But as the issue of the war 
was uncertain, and the War of the Spanish 
Succession might endanger the German 
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possessions of the King, it was agreed to 
listen to any offers of mediation made by 
Austria, France, England, Brandenburg, or 
Holland, and in a secret article Peter prom- 
ised twenty thousand rubles to buy up 
Polish senators. 

Peter was followed to Moscow by an aid- 
de-camp of the King for the money. This 
was hard to raise. All was collected that 
could be found in the different ministries 
and departments—even the foreign money 
left over from the journey of the Tsar, 
and some Chinese gold which had been 
sent from Siberia. Finally, a thousand gold 
pieces were obtained from the Troitsa 
monastery, four hundred and twenty were 
given by Menshikof, and ten thousand 
rubles by the rich Moscow merchant Filé- 
tief, and the sum of a hundred and fifty 
thousand rubles was made up. The auxil- 
iary force of twenty thousand men was 
placed under the command of Prince Rép- 
nin, and started out for Pskof about the end 
of April to join the King at Diinaburg. 
New orders were given by the King, and 
Répnin was obliged to go on to Koken- 
husen, where he arrived at the end of June. 
The Russian troops were much praised by 
Field-Marshal Steinau : “ They are all good 
men,—except perhaps about fifty who need 
drilling,—armed with Dutch muskets, and 
some regiments have swords instead of 
bayonets. The soldiers march evenly, work 
zealously and quickly, and do all that the 
field-marshal orders them. Especial praise 
must be given them that they have not 
among them any women nor any dogs, and 
the Muscovite general in the council of war 
requested that the wives of the Saxon mus- 
keteers be forbidden to come into the Rus- 
sian camp morning and evening to sell 
wine, because the Muscovites are greatly 
given up to drinking and debauchery. Gen- 
eral Répnin is forty years old (in reality he 
was only thirty-three), knows little of military 
affairs, but nevertheless is of an inquiring 
mind and very respectful. The colonels 
are all Germans, old and incompetent men, 
and the officers are without experience.” 

After sending off his money and his men, 
Peter passed a few days at Preobrazhénsky, 
and then went to Vordénezh, to build new 
ships and prepare and inspect that fleet 
which could be of no possible service unless 
there might be war with Turkey, and a port 
could be gained on the Black Sea. He was 
accompanied by most of the court and by 
many ladies of the German suburb. In 
spite of the dangers which threatened his 





Empire, Peter remained at Vorénezh at his 
favorite occupation for three months, pay- 
ing a visit on the way back to Moscow to 
the Ivan Lake, where he proposed to dig a 
canal between the Oka and the Don. Three 
days after his return to Moscow there was 
a frightful conflagration in the Krémlin. On 
the afternoon of the zgth of June, a fire 
started in the hostelry of the Saviour, rapidly 
spread across the river, and burned nearly 
all the buildings in the Krémlin—the min- 
istries, departments, and other public offices, 
with all their documents, the monasteries, 
the houses, the great stores of provisions 
and ammunition. The Palace was entirely 
destroyed ; the princesses living in it es- 
caped with great difficulty; the bells of the 
cathedrals fell down, and the largest bell 
on the Iv4n tower, weighing two hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand pounds, was 
broken to pieces. In one church all the 
sacred pictures, ornamented with pearls and 
precious stones to the value of a million 
and a half of rubles, were a prey to the 
flames. Two thousand houses were burned, 
and it was only owing to the great personal 
exertions of the Tsar that the stone bridge 
was saved. 

During all this time the Tsar was engaged 
in negotiations of two kinds—to find alli- 
ances which would aid him in carrying on 
the war, and to find mediators who could 
persuade the King of Sweden to make a 
peace advantageous to Russia. In January, 
1701, a secret treaty was concluded with 
the King of Denmark, by which he was to 
send to Windau at the opening of naviga- 
tion three regiments of infantry and three 
of cavalry, in all 4500 men, to be paid by 
the Russian Government. This treaty was 
never carried out, for the victories of Charles 
XII. had made his name so formidable that 
the King of Denmark did not dare move a 
finger. 

Matvéief, who had been sent on a mission 
to Holland, endeavored to persuade the 
Netherlands to mediate between Sweden 
and Russia, and he was ordered to give the 
following account of the battle of Narva: 
“ The Swedes burst into the intrenchments, 
and found themselves between the division 
of Weyde and the regiments of the guards. 
Seeing that the Swedes were surrounded, the 
Russians three times sent a trumpeter with a 
proposal of a truce. The armistice was con- 
cluded, but on the next day, when the Rus- 
sians began to cross the Nardéva, the Swedes 
attacked them in spite of the royal promise, 
and robbed them of everything, and seized 
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the artillery and ammunition.” Matvéief 
asked the States-General not to allow the 
Swedes to hire troops nor buy military stores 


| 


in Holland before the mediation was de- 


cided. The truth was too well known in 
Holland for much attention to be given to 
the requests of the Russian minister, and 


libels and pasquinades against Peter and | 
his people were in lively circulation at | 


The Hague. The Dutch were in a difficult 
position. 
war, which was injurious to their commercial 
interests in the Baltic. They were bound 
by a treaty with Sweden to furnish that 
country with money and aid; but they did 
not wish to break with Russia and lose their 
Archangel trade, and they feared the grow- 
ing intimacy between Sweden and France. 
They would not openly help the Russians, 
and they tried to avoid assisting the Swedes. 
They explained that the money which the 
States-General and England had sent to 
King Charles was not intended to aid him in 
carrying on the war. At the same time, Wit- 
sen managed it so that muskets were bought 
in Amsterdam for the Russians. The Dutch 
were desirous of peace, but while William 
III. made vague promises of mediation in 
connection with the King of Prussia, the 
States-General did not like to offend Charles 
XII., who, in order to avoid discussion, had 
sent their minister away from Livonia, and 
told him to go to Stockholm to confer with 
the Privy Council, which as every one knew 
had no power. 

Prince Peter Galitsyn, the brother of 
Boris, who had already been in Italy for the 
purpose of studying naval affairs, was sent 
to Vienna to ask the mediation of the Ger- 
man Emperor. He was ordered to go 
incognito and as speedily as possible. Yet 
he took three months for the journey, “ suf- 
fering,” as he wrote, “all sorts of discom- 
forts and privations.” His negotiations were 
carried on through the Jesuit Father Wolf, 
the confessor of the Emperor, by means of 
an interpreter, Linksweiler or Rothweil, who 
had already served the boydr Boris Sher- 
emétief on his journey from Vienna to Malta. 
The interpreter was much to the taste of 
Galitsyn, and not at all to that of Wolf, 
who accused him of letting out what had 
been said. Galitsyn was received by the 
Emperor in private audience, but was able 
to effect nothing. After the battle of Narva 
Peter had sunk very low in German opin- 
ion, and all sorts of rumors were current of 
new Russian defeats. Galitsyn wrote that 
Count Kaunitz laughed at him, and that the 


‘They had tried to prevent the | 





French and Swedish ministers made him the 
subject of jests. “People here are well 
known to you,” he wrote to Golovin; “not 
only the men, but even the wives of the 
ministers, take money shamelessly. Every- 
body here gives them valuable presents, 
while I can only give them flattering words, 
It is necessary to try in every way possible 
to get a victory over the enemy. God for- 
bid that the present summer should pass 
away with nothing! Even though we con- 
clude an eternal peace, yet how shall we 
wipe out an eternal shame? It is absolutely 
necessary for our sovereign to get even a 
very small victory, by which his name may 
become famous in Europe as it was before, 
Then we can conclude a peace; while now 
people only laugh at our troops and at our 
conduct of the war.” In addition to this, 
there was the difficulty about the late min- 
ister Guarient, who was accused of having 
written or at least caused to be published, 
the journal of Korb. Galitsyn says that he 
always spoke disrespectfully of the Russians 
and called them barbarians, and Guarient 
found himself obliged not only to deny hav- 
ing had any part in the book, but to write 
apologetic letters to Golovin and the Tsar 
himself. In the way of mediation there was 
the difficulty that the Russians demanded 
as a condition of peace that they should be 
given Ingria and the river Neva, which they 
had not yet conquered. There was also a 
further difficulty—that the King of Poland 
had made a hostile expedition against Riga, 
without formally declaring war. As Galitsyn 
writes: ‘The Swedish minister spent the 
morning with the Polish minister, and both 
talked about curves, and after dinner they 
discovered that there was a war between 
their sovereigns.” 

In addition to these negotiations, talk of 
another kind was going on. ‘The Empress, 
who still retained the favorable impression 
of Peter that she had received on his visit 
at Vienna, was anxious to make an alliance 
between the families, and proposed that her 
son, the Archduke Charles, who was then 
sixteen years old, should marry a Russian 
Princess. The only ones who were available 
—unless we include Peter’s sister Natalia, 
who was then twenty-eight years old—were 
the three daughters of the Tsar Ivan, Cath- 
erine, Anna, and Prascovia, of the respective 
ages of eleven, nine, and seven years. Galit- 
syn had no instructions on this point, and 
was obliged to write to. Moscow. It was 
three months before the answer came. The 
Tsar was pleased at the proposal, and had 
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the Dutch painter, Cornelius le Bruyn— 
then on his travels in Russia—paint portraits 
of the three Princesses in German costume, 
with their hair arranged @ /’antigue, to be 
sent to the Empress. Not only was Peter 
content with the portraits, but the Tsaritsa 
Prascovia was so much pleased with them 
that she ordered le Bruyn to paint du- 
plicates for herself. The most beautiful 
was Anna, a blonde, who subsequently 
became Empress of Russia. The other 
two were brunettes. The negotiations on 
this point lingered on, to the displeasure 
of the Russians, and finally came to nothing. 
To all inquiries on the part of the Russian 
minister the Austrians said that the first pro- 
posal had come from the Russians, and that 
there were difficulties in the way. The 
Archduke Charles subsequently, in 1708, 
married Elizabeth, Princess of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, at that time one of the beau- 
ties of Europe, and their daughter was the 
celebrated Empress Maria Theresa. The 
Empress had also another wish, which was 
that the Tsarevitch Alexis should be sent to 
Vienna to receive his education, and both 
she and the Emperor promised to treat him 
as one of their own children, and to do 
everything possible for him. Peter con- 
sented to this, but the events of the war 
interfered with the project, and Alexis first 
went to Vienna fifteen years later as a 
fugitive. 

Meanwhile the war had been proceeding 








in a quiet way as regarded Russia, and in a 
decisive and disagreeable way as regarded 
King Augustus. Early in the spring of 1701, 
orders had been given to fortify Archangel, | 
which was at that time the only port of | 
Russia, and when Izmaflof, the Russian 
minister at Copenhagen, wrote that the 
Swedes were hiring pilots for Archangel, 
additional precautions were ordered. Prince 
Prozorofsky, the governor, had only finished 
his preparations for defense, when a Swedish 
squadron of seven vessels, sailing under 
English and Dutch colors, appeared at the 
mouth of the Dvina, and anchored off the 
Mudiig island. The commandant of the 
island, thinking them trading vessels, sent 
as usual a detachment of sixteen soldiers, 
with interpreters and secretary, to inspect 
them. The men were all taken prisoners. 
Three of the vessels, guided by a Russian 
pilot, one of the prisoners, passed up the 
nver, and again a Russian coast-guard was 
nearly captured, but took the alarm in 
time, and escaped to land with a loss 





of five men, who were killed. The ves- 


sels went on, but one frigate and a yacht 
got aground, as the Swedes say, by the 
treachery or patriotism of the pilot. By 
this time they were known and they were 
fired on by the batteries opposite, when 
their crews immediately abandoned them. 
The Russian soldiers took possession of 
them, and turned their cannon against the 
retiring Swedes. Unfortunately a quantity 
of powder which was on the deck, took fire 
and blew off the poop of the frigate. After 
destroying various huts on the Mudidg 
island and some buildings connected with 
the salt-works, and committing other rava- 
ges along the shore, the Swedish squadron 
retired. 

From Turkey there came good news. All 
rumors of war were at an end, and the Sul- 
tan had confirmed the treaty. But from 
the banks of the Diina came different intel- 
ligence. King Charles, after having at last 
received re-enforcements from Sweden, had 
set out from his winter quarters at Lais, had 
crossed the Diina in the face of the Saxon 
troops commanded by Marshal Steinau and 
Patkul, and had badly beaten them. With- 
out underrating the merits of the Swedish 
generals and the Swedish troops, the defeat 
was in some degree due to the fault of Pat- 
kul, who, instead of opposing the crossing, 
allowed a part of the Swedish army to pro- 
ceed, hoping to beat them afterward and pos. 
sibly to capture the King. Enough men 
crossed the river, under the cover of the smoke 
of damp hay and manure carried in advance, 
to defeat the Saxons before they had made 


| the necessary dispositions for attacking. 


Peter learnt of this defeat at Pskof, and was 
so much troubled that he decided to propose 
peace to Charles through the intervention 
of Prussia. But this attempt was as vain as 
those at The Hague and at Vienna. The 
Russian troops under Répnin returned to 
Pskof. Four regiments, who had been in 
part of the reserves at the battle, were so 
frightened that, without waiting the com- 
mand, they ran twenty miles to join their 
comrades at Borkovitsa, 


CHAPTER XVI, 


RUSSIAN SUCCESSES ON THE NEVA AND THE 
BALTIC COAST, 1700-1704. 


Two weeks after the battle of Narva, 
Peter had written to Sheremétief to do 
something to encourage the soldiers and 
embarrass the enemy. Accordingly, at the 
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end of December, 1700, Sheremétief sent a 


party against the fortified town of Marien- | 


burg, twenty miles from the frontier. The 
attack was unsuccessful. In revenge for this, 
Colonel Schlippenbach suddenly invaded 
the Russian territory, burned many villages, 
and laid siege to the Petchérsky monastery ; 
but after an officer had been killed in trying 


to screw a petard to the gates, he retreated | 


to Livonia. During the winter, other similar 


forays laid waste the territory on each side | 
After King Charles had | 


of the frontier. 
marched toward the Diina, in July, 1701, 
Sheremétief again attacked the detachment 


of Schlippenbach, who remained in Livonia, | 


at Rauke. He was beaten back, but Schlip- 


penbach sent an urgent message to the King, | 


telling him of his position, and saying that 


Sheremétief had as many troops as the | 


whole Swedish army. The King replied 


merely: “It cannot be,” and ordered six | 
hundred men to be sent to the village of | 


Rappin, near the Russian border. This was 


in spite of the remonstrances of Schlippen- | 
bach, who said the force was too small, and | 


proposed a more suitable point of attack. 
The King could not be moved, and Schlip- 


penbach was obliged to report: “It hap- | 
whole | 


pened as I foresaw. Out of the 


detachment only one captain returned; all 
the rest were killed or taken prisoners by 
the Russians, together with two cannon.” | 


This was on the 15th of September, 1701, 
the Russians being commanded by the son 
of Sheremeétief. 


Russian successes. 
métief, with eight thousand infantry and 
dragoons, together with Cossacks, Kalmuks, 


and Tartars, and fifteen field-pieces, moved | 


against Schlippenbach, who, with seven 
thousand men, was encamped on the estate 
of Erestfer, and on the gth of January, after 


a battle which lasted four hours, until it | 


became dark, inflicted a severe defeat on the 


Swedes, who lost, according to their own | 


account, one thousand, and according to the 


Russian estimate, three thousand killed and | 


wounded, and. three hundred and fifty pris- 
oners, together with six guns and eight 
standards. The Russian loss amounted to 
more than a thousand men. Sheremétief 
was glad of his victory, but he was still 
more pleased that the Swedes did not come 
out of the forests and attack him when he was 
in the midst of the deep snows and his men 
were too worn out to march further. Peter 
was delighted, and, after receiving Shere- 
métief’s report, exclaimed: “Thank God! 


This skirmish, for it was | 
scarcely more, was the beginning of the | 
In January, 1702, Shere- | 


RULER AND REFORMER. 


| we can at last beat the Swedes.” He im- 
mediately appointed Sheremétief field-mar. 
| shal, and sent Menshikof to him with the 
| blue ribbon of St. Andrew and his own por- 
| trait set in diamonds. All the officers were 
promoted, and the common soldiers were 
given a ruble apiece of the newly coined 
money. At Moscow there was great rejoic- 
ing. Te Deums were chanted in the 
churches, with the ringing of bells and the 
firing of cannon; a great banquet was given 
by the Tsar in a building erected for the 
| purpose on the Red Place,—the Palace, we 
remember, had burned down that winter— 
and the night closed with fire-works and 
| illuminations. A fortnight later the Tsar 
made a triumphal entry, having in his train 
the Swedish prisoners, who were well treated. 
This was the first of a series of triumphs for 
small victories, which were indeed ridiculed 
by the foreign ministers, but which, never- 
theless, served to keep up the spirits and 
arouse the patriotism of the people. 

After the victory of Erestfer, Sheremétief 
made two pressing requests to be allowed to 
| return to Moscow. His wife, he said, was 
living in the house of a neighbor, and he 
must find hera place to lay her head. The 
Tsar at first refused, but finally wrote from 
| Archangel, leaving it to his judgment 
| whether he could be spared from the army, 
and telling him, if he did go, to be back again 
| by Holy Week. On his return, Sheremétief 
| attacked Schlippenbach at Hummelshof, on 
the 29th of July, 1702, and inflicted on him 
a severe defeat. ‘The Swedish infantry was 
almost annihilated, and Schlippenbach with 
the cavalry retreated to Pernau. The Swedes 
had only about five thousand men engaged, 
and lost at least two thousand five hundred 
in killed and wounded, besides three hundred 
prisoners, and all their artillery, standards, and 
drums. The Russian loss was four hundred 
killed, and about the same number wounded. 

After the battle of Hummelshof, Livonia 
remained entirely without defense. In 
Riga, Pernau, and Dorpat, there were com- 
paratively large garrisons, which did not 
dare leave the fortresses, and in the smaller 
towns only a few hundred men each. _Sher- 
emétief then thoroughly devastated the 
whole of the country, destroying towns, 
villages, and farms, taking captive nearly the 
whole of the population, and sending them 
to the south of Russia. The Cossacks, 
Tartars, and Kalmuks in the Russian army 
had full swing, and Livonia was for a long 
time unable to recover from the effects of 
this campaign. Many rich and strong 
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castles built by the Teutonic knights were 
then destroyed. Sheremétief in his report 
wrote : 

«[send Cossacks and Kalmuks to different es- 
tates for the confusion of the enemy. But what am 


| 
| 


I to do with the people I have captured? The pris- 


full of them, besides all those that the officers 
[here is danger because these people are so 
sullen and angry. You: know what they have already 
done, careless of themselves. In order that such 
plots may not begin again, and that the men may not 
set fire to the powder in the cellars, or die from their 
close quarters, much must be done. Considerable 
money besides is necessary for their support, and one 
regiment would be too little to conduct them to 
Moscow. I have selected a hundred families of the 


ons are 
have. 


best of the natives who are good carpenters, or are | 


skilled in some other branch of industry,—about 
four hundred souls in all,—to send to Azof.” 


That these prisoners included all classes 
of society may be seen from the fact that 
Patkul was obliged to petition the Tsar for 
the release of two daughters of his acquaint- 
ance, the Landrath Vietinghof, who had 
been taken prisoners and formed part of the 
booty of the Cossacks. So much cattle was 
taken that it could be bought at nominal 
prices, and according to the Austrian Agent 
Pleyer, a Swedish boy or girl of fifteen years 
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or war could be carried out in a country 
where such enormous distances were re- 
quired to be traveled, and where so much 
time had to be spent on the journey. Ina 
stay of three months, which Peter made at 
Archangel, there was little which he could 
do in the way of military preparations. He 


| occupied himself with ship-building, and on 





old could be bought at Pskof for two grivnas, | 
| at the northern end of Lake Onéga, a road 


or twelve groschen. ‘The towns of Menza, 
Smilten, Ronenburg, and Wolmar were re- 
duced to ruins, well Marienburg, 


as as 


which was a strongly fortified place, and | 


offered great resistance. It was to 
Sheremétief referred in the above report, 
for, after the town had been captured, an 
ensign of artillery, Wulff, continued the 
defense, and finally set fire to the powder- 
magazines, and blew himself up. Many 
Swedes were killed as well as many Russians. 
The siege of Marienburg is of interest to 
us because among the captives was the 


this | 


Trinity Sunday launched two frigates, the 
Holy Spirit and the Courier, constructed 
by Eleazar Ysbrandt, and laid the keel of 
anew twenty-six-gun ship, the St Zijah, 
writing at the same time to Apraxin that he 
could do nothing more, as there was no 
more ship-timber. In August the early fleet 
of merchant ships arrived, much more nu- 
merous than usual, for all the trade which 
had before come through the Swedish ports 
on the Baltic naturally turned to Archangel. 
There were thirty-five English and fifty-two 
Dutch ships, with a convoy of three ships 
of war. ‘These vessels brought the news 
that the Swedes had given up any attack on 
Archangel that summer. Peter therefore 
felt at liberty to depart, and went by sea to 
Niuktcha, on the Bay of Onéga, stopping by 
the way for a few days at the Solovétsky 
monastery. From Niuktcha to Povienétz, 


eighty miles long had been made through 
the swamps and thick forests by the energy 
and labor of Stchepétef, a sergeant of the 
Preobrazhénsky regiment. Over two of the 


| rivers it was necessary to build long bridges, 


strong enough for the passage of the five 
battalions of guards which accompanied the 
Tsar. From Povienétz Peter sailed through 
Lake Onéga and down the river Svir, and 


| finally arrived, about the end of September, 


Provost Gluck, with his family, and in his | 


family was the girl Catherine, who subse- 
quently became the Empress Catherine I. 
In the spring of 1702, Matvéief reported 
that the Swedes were intending again to 
attack Archangel. 
measures of protection and defense which 
had been taken in that region, considering 
that only nineteen hundred men were avail- 
able there for military operations, Peter 
resolved to go himself to the north, and set 
out at the end of April, taking with him his 
son Alexis (then a boy of twelve), a numer- 
ous suite and five battalions of the guard, 
amounting to four thousand men. He was 
thirty days on the road from Moscow. In 
our times of rapid communication it is hard 
to realize how any regular plan of defense 


Not satisfied withthe | 


at the town of Old Ladoga, on the river V6l- 
khof, near Lake Ladoga. Here he was met 
by Field-Marshal Sheremétief with his army, 
who had sailed down the Vélkhof from Név- 
gorod, and also by the artillery which 
Vinius had collected for him. With a force 
then of about twelve thousand men, Peter 
advanced on the 6th of October to lay siege 
to the fortress of Noteburg. Noteburg had 
been originally built by the people of Nov- 
gorod four centuries before, under the name 


| of Orékhovo or Oréshek, on a small island 
| of the river Neva, just where it leaves Lake 


Ladoga. ‘The island was in shape like a 
hazel-nut, whence both the Russian and 
Swedish names. It served for a long time 
as a barrier against the incursions of the 
Swedes and Danes, and protected the com- 
merce of Névgorod as well as of Ladoga. 
In 1323, peace was concluded there between 
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the Swedes and Russians. In the subse- 
quent wars it was sometimes in the hands 
of the Swedes, sometimes in those of the 
Russians, and finally, in 1611, was captured 
again by the Swedes under de la Gardie, 
and had since that time belonged to Sweden. 
Noteburg was defended by a small garrison 
of four hundred and fifty men, with one hun- 
dred and forty-two cannon of small caliber, 
under the command of the old colonel 
Wilhelm von Schlippenbach, the brother of 
the Swedish general commanding in Livonia. 


The Russians took up a position on both | 
sides of the river, and by a fleet of small | 
boats, which they brought down from the | 
river Svir through Lake Ladoga, succeeded | 


in completely blockading the fort. On the 
11th of October they opened fire, and on 


the 22d, after an unsuccessful storm by the | 
Russians, in which Prince Michael Galitsyn | 


displayed remarkable bravery and coolness, 
the commandant capitulated on honorable 
conditions. His whole garrison, with all 
their property, were allowed to depart to 
the next Swedish fort. On the third day of 
the cannonade, the wife of the commandant 
had sent a letter to the Russian field-mar- 
shal, in the name of the wives of the officers, 
asking that they be permitted to depart. 
Peter, wishing to lose no time, had himself 
replied to the letter that he could not con- 
sent to put Swedish ladies to the discomfort 
of a separation from their husbands, and if 
they desired to leave the fort, they could do 
so if they took their husbands with them. 
According to Pleyer, only forty-one 
Swedes remained to take advantage of the 
capitulation. The Russians, however, lost 
more than the whole Swedish garrison, in all 
five hundred and thirty-eight men, besides 
nine hundred and twenty-five wounded. 
Peter immediately proceeded to repair the 
damages done to the fort, renamed it 
Schliisselburg, and fastened up in the west- 
ern bastion the key given him by the com- 
mandant, as a symbol that this fort was the 
key to the whole of the Neva. Ever after- 
ward, when he was at St. Petersburg, he 
went to Schliisselburg on the 22d of October 
and feasted the capitulation. Menshikof, 
who had shown great military ability, was 


appointed governor of the newly named | 


fort, and from this time date his intimate 
friendship with Peter and his prominence in 
public life. 

When the dispatch announcing the fall of 


Noteburg was read to King Charles, who | 
was then in Poland, Piper feared its effect, but | 


the King said, with apparent calm: “ Con- 


sole yourself, dear Piper. The enemy have 
not been able to drag the place away with 
them.” But it evidently went to his heart, 
and on another occasion he said that the 

Russians should pay dearly for Noteburg, 

Peter announced the event to his friends, 
and in a letter to Vinius said: “In very 
truth this nut was very hard; but, thank 
God! it has been happily cracked.” He 
made another great entry into Moscow, 

| when a laurel wreath was let down upon 
his head as he passed under the triumphal 
arch; but he spent only two months in the 
capital, and went off to Vordénezh, troubled 
by reports that there might be difficulties 
with the Tartars, if not with the Turks. In 
consequence of these rumors, three regi- 
ments of troops were sent from Névgorod 
to Kief, and battalions of the Preobraz- 
hénsky and Semenofsky marched to Vord- 
nezh. ‘The winter was cold, but there was 
little snow, and it was therefore possible for 
Peter to stop at the Ivan lake, to inspect 
the works which had been begun for con- 
necting the Don with the Volga, by means 
of a canal which would join the Upa, one 
of the upper branches of the Don, with the 
Oka. The work had been begun in 1701, 
and was then being pressed vigorously for- 
ward. It was never finished. At Peter's 
death the work was stopped, and there is 
now scarcely a trace of it. 

On the upper waters of the river Vord- 
nezh, Peter, with all his suite, stopped at a 
large and handsome country place which 
he had given to Menshikof, and in honor 
of his favorite founded here a city, which he 
called Oranienburg (now abbreviated to Ran- 
enburg), in the province of Riazan, a town 
of about seven thousand inhabitants. He 
wrote to Menshikof: 


“MEIN HERz: Here, thank God! we have been 
very merry, not letting a single place go by. We 
named the town with the blessing of Kief, with 
bulwarks and gates, of which I send a sketch in 
this letter. At the blessing we drank—at the first 
bastion, brandy, at the second, sec, at the third, 
Rhine wine, at the fourth, beer, at the fifth, mead, 
and at the gates, Rhine wine, about which the 
bearer of this letter will report to you more at length. 
All goes on well, only grant, O God! to see you 
in joy. You know why.” 


Although Peter wrote the letter in_his 
own hand, he signed it third as Pitirim Pro- 
todiacon, after Yaniki, the Metropolitan of 
Kfef and Galicia (probably Ivan Mussin- 
Pashkin), and Gideon, Archdeacon (prob- 
ably Prince Gregory Ramodandfsky). The 
| letter was signed by twenty other persons 
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—— 
who were present at the foundation of the 
town. The sketch which Peter sent repre- 
sents a nearly regular pentagon, with bas- 
tions at the corners named after the five 
senses respectively,—Seeing, Hearing, Smell- 
ing, Tasting, and Touching,—and gates 
called Moscow, Vorénezh, Schliisselburg. 
Le Bruyn, the Dutch artist, accompanied 
the Tsar on this journey. He says: 


“One could not enter the house without passing 
through the gate of the fort, both being surrounded 
by the same wall of earth, which, however, is not 
of great extent. There are several fine bastions 
well garnished with cannon, covered on the one side 
by a mountain, and on the other by a marsh or 
kind of lake. When I entered where the Tsar 
was, he asked me where I had been. I replied: 
‘Where it had pleased Heaven and our drivers, since 
I neither knew the language nor the road.’ That 
made him laugh, and he told it to the Russian lords 
who accompanied him. He gave me a bumper to 
punish me, and regaled us in perfection, having a 
cannon fired at each toast. After the feast he took 
us upon the ramparts, and made us drink different 
liquors on each bastion. Finally, he had sledges 
prepared to cross the frozen marsh and see every- 
thing from there. He took me in his own sledge, 
without forgetting the liquor, which followed, and 
which we did not spare. We returned to the chateau, 
where the glasses began again to make the round 
and to warm us. As the fort had not yet been 
named, his Majesty gave it the name of Oranien- 
burg.” 


After many festivities at Vordénezh, le 


Bruyn asked permissjon of the Tsar to | 


sketch, which he immediately granted, say- 
ing: “We have diverted ourselves well. 


After that we have reposed a little. Now | 


it is time to work.” In making his sketches, 


le Bruyn suffered much from the curiosity | 


of the Russians, who had got up all sorts of 
stories about him, one being that he was 
one of the Tsar’s servants, executed for 
some crime by being buried up to his waist 
at the top of a mountain, with a book in his 
hand. But when, a few days after, they 
found that the supposed criminal had 


changed place, it was necessary to get up | 


another explanation. When he took leave 
of the Tsar to go back to Moscow, Peter 
was “amusing himself, as he frequently 
did, with an ice-boat. 


immediately picked himself up. Half an 
hour afterward he ordered me to follow 
him alone, and went out in a hired sledge 
with two horses. 
hole, but they soon got it out. He made me 
sit néxt to him, saying: ‘ Let us go to the 
chaloupe. 1 want you to see a bomb fired, 
because you were not here when they were 
fired before.’” After this had been shown, 


i By a sudden change | 
of course his boat was overturned, but he | 


One of them fell into a | 


| he was allowed to go. On the road, in the 
| neighborhood of Vorénezh, he found many 
| post-houses, inhabited by Circassians, which 
pleased him greatly, as they were very 
clean, and there were generally some 
musicians, who played wild airs. He was 
particularly struck with the half-naked 
children on the stoves, with the beauty 
of the women and their costume, and 
especially with the ruffles around their 
necks. 

Peter staid at Vorénezh but a month. 
He was unable to do much on the fleet in 
the very cold weather, and was troubled, be- 
sides, because the stock of iron had given out 
and that an epidemic and great mortality 
prevailed among the workmen. Good 
news having come from Constantinople, 
Peter left Vorénezh and went to Schliissel- 
burg, scarcely stopping at Moscow. Some- 
thing there appears to have made him lose 
his self-control and give way to an out- 
burst of temper, for on reaching Névgorod 
he wrote to Theodore Apraxin: “ How I 
went away I do not know, except that I 
was very contented with the gift of Bacchus. 
For that reason I ask the pardon of all if I 
| offended any one, and especially of those 
who were present to bid me good-bye.” 

In pursuance of his plan of gradual con- 
quest, Peter now set out with an expedi- 
tion of twenty thousand men, and moved 
down the right bank of the Neva to the 
little fort of Nyenskanz. ‘This was on the 
Neva at the mouth of the little river Okhta, 
| where now is a shipping-wharf, just opposite 
the Institute of Smolni and the Taurida 
Palace. ‘The place, though small, was pros- 
perous, deriving its importance from numer- 
ous saw-mills. On three sides of it, at a 
little distance, were unfinished earth-works, 
which had been begun the year before, and 
which now served excellently the purposes 
of the besiegers. Batteries were placed in 
position, and the bombardment began on 
the 11th of May. ‘The next day the very 
small garrison capitulated. The fort was 
renamed Slotburg and became the nucleus 
of the future city of St. Petersburg. 

That night came news that a Swedish 
squadron was coming up the gulf toward 
| the Neva. It signified to the fort its arrival 
by firing two signal guns, which were imme- 
diately answered, in order to deceive the 
Swedes and draw them into a snare. A 
boat was sent up the river, which was at- 
tacked by the Russians, and one sailor 
captured. He informed them that the fleet 
consisted of nine ships, under the command 
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of Vice-Admiral Nummers. Three days | amount of booty and the number of Captives 


after, two Swedish vessels sailed up the 
river, but came to anchor off the Vassily 
Island on account of the darkness. The 
next day, Sheremétief sent Peter and Menshi- 
kof, with two regiments of guards, down the 
river in thirty boats. ‘They concealed them- 
selves behind the islands, and after maturing 
a plan, attacked the Swedish vessels early 
on the morning of the 18th of May. After 
a sharp fight, the ships using their cannon 
and the Russians replying with hand-gre- 
nades and musketry, Peter and his com- 
rades succeeded in boarding and capturing 
the vessels, and brought them up to Slotburg. 
Of the seventy-seven men that composed 
the crews, fifty-eight were killed. ‘The re- 
mainder were taken prisoners. For this, the 
first Russian naval victory, both Peter and 
Menshikéf were created by Sheremétief, 
cavaliers of the order of St. Andrew.* 
While Peter was laying the foundation of 
his new capital, Sheremétief was sent against 
the little fort of Kopoérie and Yamburg, the 
latter on the river Liga, only twelve miles 
from Narva. Both towns were soon taken. 
Peter had now obtained the object for 
which he had declared war. He occupied 
the Neva, and could communicate with the 
sea. He had restored to Russia her ancient 
province of Ingria, which had so long been 


| 
| 
| 





in the hands of the Swedes. It is not to | 


be wondered, therefore, that at his triumphal 


entry into Moscow one of the banners repre- | 


sented the map of Ingria, with the apposite 
inscription from the Book of Maccabees : 
“We have neither taken other men’s land 


nor holden that which appertaineth to | 


others, but the inheritance of our fathers, 
which our enemies had wrongfully in posses- 
sion a certain time. Wherefore we, having 
opportunity, hold the inheritance of our 
fathers.” 

As the capture of Narva at the begin- 
ning of the war would have facilitated the 
conquest of Ingria, so now it was necessary 


to get possession of this stronghold in order | 
to be certain of retaining the provinces | 
which had already been won. ‘The latter | 


part of the summer of 1703 Sheremétief 
devoted to a systematic devastation of 
Esthonia and Livonia as far as Reval and 
Pernau. The ruin was as great, and the 





even greater than in his march of the pre- 
ceding year. In the summer of 1704, after 
a little wavering as to whether he should not 
make a diversion into Curland in order to 
assist King Augustus, Peter decided on 
attacking both Dorpat and Narva. The 
Swedish flotilla on Lake Peipus was de. 
stroyed or captured, but the siege of Dorpat, 
—a town which had been founded 67; 
years before by the Russian Grand Duke 
Yaroslav, under the name of Yurief,—owing 
to the bad dispositions of Sheremétief, pro- 
ceeded slowly, and Peter was obliged to 
go there in person. He found the troops 
in good enough position, but the batteries 
placed with an utter ignorance of engineer- 
ing, so that all the ammunition spent was 
simply wasted. Every man, he says, threw 
the blame on some one else. He drew up 
and carried out a new plan of operations, 
and Dorpat, after a heavy bombardment, 
was taken by storm on the 24th of July. 
The siege had lasted five weeks, and 5000 
bombs had been thrown into the town. 
Peter Apraxin, the brother of ‘Theodore 
Apraxin, the Director of the Admiralty, was in 
the autumn of 1703 given command of Yam- 
burg. ‘The recollections of the great defeat 
at Narva were still so vivid that both he 
and his brother were much troubled at this 
vicinity to the Swedes, and this was increased 
when he was sent to the mouth of the 
Narova, to prevent a Swedish squadron from 
landing stores and men. Some did manage 
to slip by him, to the great anger of the 
Tsar. At the news of the arrival of the 
Swedish squadron, Peter changed his plan 
of attacking Kexholm, on Lake Ladoga, 
and hastened with all his force to Narva, 
where, about the middle of June, he took 
up his position in the same intrenchment 
which he had thrown up four years before. 
It was a blockade rather than a siege, for 
the Russian artillery had not yet come up, 
and Sheremétief and his troops were still 
detained at Dorpat. When the armies were 
joined, the Russians had fully 45,000 men 
and 150 pieces of artillery. ‘The Swedish gar- 
rison consisted of 4500 men, with 432 guns 
in Narva and 128 in Iv4ngorod. ‘The Rus- 


| slans were troubled by the frequent sorties 
| of the garrison, as well as by the constant 


* Peter was the sixth knight of the order which | 


he had founded in 1699, on his return from Europe. 
The others were Admiral Theodore Golovin, the 
Cossack Hetman Mazeppa, Sheremétief, the Prus- 
sian envoy Priutzen, and the Saxon Chancellor Beich- 


ling. 


rumors which reached them that Schlippen- 
bach, with a strong Swedish force, was 
advancing from Reval. In order to draw 
the enemy out of the town, on the advice of 
Menshikéf, the Russians resorted to the 
expedient of dressing up some of their 
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troops in Swedish uniforms, and having a 
sham fight with them on the road to Wesen- 
berg. The Russians gradually retired as if 
they had been beaten, and the Swedes came 
out from the town to attack them in the 
tear, accompanied even by women and 
children in the hope of booty. They all 
fell into the ambush prepared for them: 300 
men were killed and forty-six taken prison- 
ers. When Field-Marshal Ogilvy, who, 
through the intervention of Galitsyn and 
Patkul, had just entered the Russian service 
lor three years, arrived at the camp, he 
found fault with the siege works, and said 
that j would be impossible ever to capture 
Narv. ‘rom that side. On his recommenda- 


tion bitteries were placed on the eastern 
side of the Naréva, and the bombardment 


began on Sunday, the roth of August. In 


Vou. XXI.—q1. 


Ss. 


(FROM PHOTO BY VELTEN, ST PETERSBURG, 


ALEXANDROVSKY.) 


the course of ten days over 4600 bombs 
were thrown into the town, breaches were 
made in the bastions, and Horn, the com- 
mandant, urged to surrender, but 
repulsed all propositions. On the 2oth of 
August the Russians carried the place by 
storm. After they were in full possession, 
Horn, then too late, tried to capitulate, and 
himself beat the drum with his fists for a 
parley, but the Russians refused to listen. 
The carnage was fearful, and neither women 
nor children were spared. Out of 4500 
men in the Swedish garrison only 1800 
remained alive. Two hours after the surren- 
der, Peter, Field-Marshal Ogilvy, and some 
others rode about the town, and ordered 
trumpets to be sounded in all the streets 
to stop the pillage, and the Tsar himself 
struck down one soldier who refused to obey 


was 
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his orders. Coming into the town hall, 
he threw his sword down on the 
before the trembling councilors, and said : 
“Do not be afraid. This is not Swedish 
but Russian blood.” 
and after being confined for twelve days 
in the same prison where the Russian offi- 


cers had languished, was sent to Russia, | 
where he remained a prisoner for fifteen | 
the assault, | 
and his children—one son and four daugh- | 


years. His wife was killed in 


General 
Tsar’s 


ters—were taken charge of by 
Chambers and educated at the 
expense. Shortly before the 
Nystadt, Horn, at his own request, was 
allowed to go to Sweden, on his promise to 
return in case no one was exchanged for 
him. He forfeited his word and never came 
back, and the Swedes even kept the galley 
ou which he went. 

The castle of Ivangorod held out for a 
week longer, but was obliged to surrender 
when all the provisions had been exhausted. 
Peter wrote to Ramodanofsky: ‘“ Where 
we had such grief four years ago 
are now joyous victors; for this famous 
fortress, by the scaling-ladder and the 
sword, we have taken in three-quarters of 
an hour.” 

The satisfaction of the Tsar and of the 
Russian people was great, and the moral 
effect of the victory was tremendous. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


MENSHIKOF AND CATHERINE. 


PETeER’s early intimacy with Menshikéf 
had produced a friendship which gradually 
grew into an affection as the Tsar saw the 
great qualities and remarkable abilities of 


his companion develop. It was after the 
siege of Noteburg that Menshikof was ad- 
mitted to the full friendship of his master, 
became the confidant of his plans and 
feelings and his trusted adviser, and, in 
every way, occupied the place in Peter’s 
friendship which had been vacant since the 
death of Lefort. For this there were also 
other reasons of a more private nature. 
Much obscurity rests upon the parentage 
of Menshik6éf. His father served in the 
guard, and was buried—together with his 
wife—at Preobrazhénsky. What his con- 
dition in life was we do not know. In the 
diploma creating Menshik6f a Prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, he is stated to be 
descended from an ancient and noble Lith- 
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uanian family. Even at an earlier period 
than this, some of Menshik6f’s enemies ad. 
mitted his Lithuanian origin, and that many 
relatives of his were landed proprietors jn 
the neighborhood of Minsk. 

There seems to be no foundation for the 
story that Menshikof, in his boyhood, sold 
pies in the streets of Moscow, whatever he 
may have done for amusement in the camp 
at Preobrazhénsky. Born in November, 
1673, he was a year and a half younger 
than Peter; and was, from his earliest boy- 
hood, attached to his service. He was one 
of the Tsar’s play-soldiers, and was among 
the first enrolled in the Preobrazhénsky reg- 
iment. Though he possessed no recognized 
court rank and bore no official title, he was 
attached to the personal service of the Tsar 


| as denstchik, orderly or adjutant, and in 
| that capacity was with Peter day and night, 


taking his turn of sleeping in the adjoining 
room, or on the floor at the foot of his mas- 
ter’s bed. A letter from Peter to him in 
1700 would seem to show that at that time, 
at least, he had especial charge of the do- 
mestic economy of the palace and of the 
wardrobe of the Tsar. Handsome, witty, 
lively, good-humored, of quick intelligence, 
and ready at those sports and exercises 
which Peter preferred, Menshikdéf soon be 
came the favorite of the Tsar, and, for a 
time, popular in Preobrazhénsky, where he 
was known by the nickname of Alexashka, 
or by his patronym Danilovitch. Both he 
and Gabriel Menshikéf—who was presum- 
ably his brother—made their appearance 
in the “ great company of singers” who 
sang carols during the Christmas holidays 
at the house of General Gordon. He took 
part with Peter in the expeditions against 
Azof, and accompanied him to Holland as 
a volunteer, being first in the list of the 
company of which Peter was the head. He 
worked by the side of the Tsar at Amster- 
dam, and was almost his equal in ship-carpen- 
try, being the only one of the volunteers 
who showed any aptitude for the busi- 
ness. With Peter, he visited England and 
Vienna, and the passport for the Tsar’s pro- 
posed journey to Venice was made out m 
Menshikof’s name. It was after his return, 
and especially about the time of the execu- 
tions of the Streltsi, that he came prominent- 
ly into public notice as one of those who had 
a certain amount of influence with Peter. 
After Lefort’s death this influence visibly 
increased, but it was not for several years 
that he obtained over Peter the same kind 
of power as Lefort had, or was as much 
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trusted by him. Up to 1703, Peter always 
addressed him in his letters as A/ein Hers 
and Mein Hersenchen. In 1704, it was 
Min Libste Camerad, Min Libste Vrient, and 
Min Best Vrient, and after that always J/in 
Bruder. At the end of the letters is the 
constantly repeated phrase: “ All is well! 
Only God grant to see you in joy again! 
You yourself know.” 

The more opportunity Menshikof had of 
exercising his powers, the greater ability he 
displayed, and his rewards were proportional. 
After the capture of Noteburg he was made 
governor of Schliisselburg, and subsequently 
of Nyenshanz and St. Petersburg, and not 
long after governor-general of Ingria, Kar- 
elia, and Esthonia. For the capture of the 
Swedish vessels at the mouth of the Neva, 
he, together with Peter, was made a cav- 
alier of St. Andrew. In the winter of 1703, 
Peter, on his journey to Vorénezh, founded 
near Menshikof’s estate, and in his honor, 
the town of Oranienburg. In 1703, through 
the intervention of Galitsyn, the Russian 
envoy at Vienna, he was made a Count of 
Hungary, and, in 1705, on his own propo- 
sition, the Emperor Joseph created him a 
Prince of thé Holy Roman Empire. This 
title was confirmed in Russia, and, two 
years later, when the Tsar had begun to 
create new titles of nobility, he named Men- 
shikof Prince of Izhéra, with the title of 


aS 


Highness, and gave over to him the dis- 
tricts of Yamburg and Koporie. It is in 
teresting to note that, only two weeks 
afterward, Menshikof wrote to Korsakof, 
the Landrichter of Ingria, to ascertain the 
population, the number of parishes and es- 
tates, and the revenue to be derived from 
them, and ordered his name to be men- 
tioned with that of the sovereign in the 
public prayers, both in the Russian and the 
Lutheran churehes 

Unfortunately, Menshikof misused his 
powers and position, as well as the confi- 
dence which the ‘Tsar so freely gave him. 
He was ambitious and avaricious. At court 
he was disliked and feared, and among the 
people he was hated. In Poland, in Little 
Russia, in the Baltic provinces,—wherever 
he held command,—his greed and his extor 
tions excited the discontent and the com- 
plaints of the inhabitants. The familiar and 
affectionate letters of Peter were interrupted 
by outbursts of anger and indignation, when 
some new misdeed had come to his ears. 
Menshikof wrote abject apologies, and had 
a powerful protector in Catherine, and the 
Tsar always relented. Menshikof’s extraor 
dinary talents, his initiative, and his energy 
rendered him indispensable to Peter in 
carrying out his ideas and reforms, and his 
personal devotion and sympathy made him 
necessary as a frend. ‘lhe immense fortune 
which he had accumulated was scarcely 
affected by the heavy fines which the Tsar 
from time to time condemned him to pay, 
and after a short period of disgrace he 
always returned to favor and power. Affec 
tion made Peter inconsistent, and preserved 
Menshik6f from the fate of Gagarin and Nés- 
terof, who expiated their crimes on the scaf- 
fold. On one memorable occasion however, 
the Tsar said to Catherine, after again grant- 
ing pardon: “ Menshikof was conceived in 
iniquity, born in sin, and will end his life as 
a rascal and a cheat, and if he do not reform 
he will lose his head.” But his fall, exile, 
and death were to come only under Peter's 
grandson, after he had reached the zenith 
of power, and had been for two years the 
real ruler of Russia. 

At the old court of the Tsaritsas, in addi- 
tion to the ladies of the palace and the 
dames of the bed-chamber, there were always 
a number of young girls of similar age to 
the Tsaritsa, and to the princesses, who bore 
the title of Boyar Maidens. ‘Their chief 
duty consisted in being companions to the 
princesses, in playing and talking with them, 
and sharing their amusements. After the 
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death of the Tsaritsa Natalia, the life of all 
the princesses became freer. The doors of 
the Zerem, or women’s apartments, were 
more easily accessible to outsiders, and the 
princesses themselves frequently made ex- 
cursions into the town and country. _Peter’s 
sister Natalia took up her abode with him 
at Preobrazhénsky, bringing with her a 
small court. Among other maids of honor 
were three sisters, Daria, Barbara, and Axinia 
Arsénief, the daughters of a governor some- 
where in Siberia. Menshikof, as a constant 
companion of Peter, was admitted to the 
court of Natalia, and there soon sprang up 


some time in the year 1700, and when 
Menshikof returned to Moscow, in 1703, 
two of the Arséniefs came to live in the 
house which his two sisters kept for him, 
Maria Danilovna Menshikéf in December 
married Count Alexis Golovin, the brother 
of Theodore Golovin, the Director of the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. The 
family now consisted of Anna Menshikof. 
Barbara and Daria Arsénief, and their aunt 
Anisia Tolstéi. A few months later a new 
member was added to the household— 
Catherine Skavrénsky, better known to us 
as the Empress Catherine I. 

















BOMBARDMENT 


a strong attachment between him and 
Daria Arsénief, which on account of his 
absences brought about a regular corre- 
spondence. Presents were also frequently 
exchanged,—sometimes rings and _ jewels, 
sometimes shirts, dressing-gowns, bed-linen, 
and neck-ties,—and occasionally a_ little 
souvenir was put in for the Tsar. Although 
the letters were not long and were often 
written on scraps of brown paper, yet Men- 
shik6f kept his friends well informed of his 
movements and his successes, although even 


then he was frequently upbraided for writ- | 


ing so seldom. The intimacy had begun 


OF NOTEBURG, 


The early history of Catherine is as ob- 
scure as that of Menshikéf. She was in all 
probability the daughter of a Lithuanian 
peasant named Samuel Skavronsky, settled 
in Livonia, and was born in the village of 
Ringen, not far from Dorpat. At an early 
age, the little Martha—for so she was then 
called—was left an orphan and destitute, 
and was taken into the family of Pastor 
Gluck, at Marienburg, where, without being 
exactly a servant, she looked after the chil- 
dren, took them to church, and made her- 
self useful in the household. A Swedish 
dragoon fell in love with her. She was 











DEFEAT OF THE 
betrothed to him, and was to marry him in 
a week or two, but in the midst of the fes- 
tivities came an order which sent him to 
join his company at Riga. He was killed 
in an engagement in 1705. After the capt- 


ure of Marienburg in 1702 by Sheremétief, 


Pastor Gluck and his family were sent to 
Moscow, but the orphan remained in the 
service of the field-marshal. She was then 
seventeen years old and very pretty. Al- 
though at this time she could neither read 
nor write, she had been well taught by 
Pastor Gluck, possessed quick intelligence, 
and a merry humor. Her hair gradually 
became dark, and her hands, which were 
with work, grew whiter and more 
delicate with time. In the autumn of 1703 
we find her in Moscow, bearing the name 
of Catherine, and an inmate of Menshikof’s 
house. Menshikéf was in Moscow from 
August to December, 1703, but unfortu- 
nately his correspondence with the Arséniefs, 
from the time he went back to St. Peters- 
burg until the end of July, 1704, has not 
been preserved. Peter did not go to Mos- 
until the end of October, 1703, and 
remained there until December 5th, when 
he went to Vorénezh. He was again in 
Moscow from the 28th of December to the 
6th of March, 1704. In one of his visits 
to the Arsénief ladies, during his stay in the 
capital, Peter saw and became acquainted 
with Catherine. He was struck by her ap- 
pearance, and the readiness of her replies, 
and formed a strong attachment for her. 
This was just at the time when he broke 


coarse 


COW 


SWEDISH FLOTILLA 


relations with 
in pi ue at the 
The acquaint 


with Anna Mons, and his 
Catherine probably began 
infidelity of his old mistress. 
ance ripened fast. In August of the s 
year the family went to visit Peter and M 
shikof at Narva, and remained with them for 
some months. In March, 1705, find 
Peter writing to the two Arséniefs: “I am 
rarely merry here. © mothers! do not 
abandon my little Petrishka. Have 
clothes made for him soon, and go as you 
will, but order that he shall have enough to 
eat and drink, and give my regards, ladies, 
to Alexander Danilovitch. And you have 
shown me great unkindness in not | 
willing to write to me about your health.’ 
Menshikof had just at this time written to 
them to go to him at Wilna, on the 
back of the letter Peter had added: ** Don’t 
believe all, but I think it is not far from the 
truth. If you go to Alexashka, remember 
me to him. Piter.” Owing to the bad 
weather the ladies could not to Men- 
shikof, who was then at Vitebsk, until after 
Easter. Propriety demanded that the 
family should keep together. The Arsénief 
ladies needed their aunt to matronize them, 
and Catherine, who was confided to their 
charge, could not be left alone in Moscow. 
Menshikof had not long enjoved the 
society of the ladies when he received the 
disquieting news of the illness of the Tsar. 
Peter wrote on the 19th of May: “I would 
long ago have been with you, except that 
for my sins and my misfortune I have been 
kept here in this way. On the very day 
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I was starting from here, that is, Thursday 
the 15th, a fever took me and | was obliged 
to return. In the morning, after taking 
some medicine, I felt a little better. The 
next day I wished to go, but the fever 
returned stronger than before. The next 
day I felt better, and after that ill again. 
Thus we know that it is a tertian fever, on 
account of which I must stay here some time 
yet, hoping in the mercy of God Almighty 
that my illness will not be prolonged. Hey! 
how much I suffer from my illness, and also 
from grief that time is lost, as well as from 
my separation from you! But, for God's 
sake, do not be sad. I have written you 
all the details only that you should not 
receive them from others with exaggerations, 
as usual.” 

On the 25th, although Peter was better, 
he sent for Menshikdf: “‘To my illness is 
added the grief of separation from you. I 
have endured it for a long time, but cannot 
stand it any more. Be good enough to 
come as soon as possible, so that I shall be 
merrier, as you yourself can judge. Bring 
with you an English doctor, and not many 
followers.” But Menshikéf had already set 
out, and reached Moscow on the very day 
the letter was written. He immediately 
informed his friends at Vitébsk that he had 
found the Tsar much better, and announced 
their speedy arrival. By the roth of June 
Peter was well enough to start, and they 
arrived at Vitébsk on the 19th. After a 
month’s longer stay here, the ladies returned 
to Moscow, and in October another son 
was born and named Paul. ‘The Arséniefs 
hastened to congratulate Peter, and 


the | 


mother herself signed the letter “ Catherine | 


with two others.” 

What with the visit of the Tsar to Mos- 
cow and the sojourn of the ladies in the 
camp, both Peter and Menshikéf managed 
to enjoy for a good part of the time the 
society of their mistresses. Still Peter and 
Menshik6éf were sometimes separated, and 
the ladies could not be with both at once. 
Peter had obtained a promise from Men- 
shik6f that he would marry Daria Arsénief, 
and at times was fearful lest he should not 
keep his word. He evidently himself wished 
to marry Catherine, but still had some 
scruples about it during the life-time of his 
wife Eudoxia. In April, 1706, he writes to 
Menshikof from St. Petersburg, where the 
ladies were then staying in Menshikof’s 
house: “As you know, we are living 
here in paradise, but one idea never leaves 
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place my confidence not on human will, but 
on the divine will and mercy.” But while 
Peter was in “ paradise,” Menshik6f, in 
spite of the frequent letters, and the presents 
of dressing-gowns and shirts, felt lonely, and 
begged Peter, when he left St. Petersburg, 
to send the ladies to Smolénsk. Finally. 
on the 28th of June, Peter and the ladies 
arrived at Smolensk from one direction, and 
Menshikof from the other. Shortly afterward 
they all went to Kief, but Menshikof had to 
go off with his dragoons on the campaign, 
and from the army sent his friend Daria a 
present of five lemons,—all that could be 
found,—and_ suggested to her to use them 
some time when the Tsar was present. 
Peter himself thanked Menshikof for the 
lemons, and in a subsequent letter called 
him to Kief: “It is very necessary for you 
to come by Assumption Day, in order to 
accomplish what we have already sufficiently 
talked about before I Menshikof 
came to Kief, and on the 29th of August, 
1706, married Daria Arsénief. Two days 
afterward, Peter, Catherine, and the aunt 
Anisia Tolstéi went off to St. Petersburg. 
Barbara Arsénief and Anna Menshikof 
remained in Kief. ‘The family was divided, 
and Catherine now had a matron with 
whom she could travel. 

The day after Peter’s arrival in St. Peters 
burg the Neva overflowed its banks. Boat: 
navigated the streets, and the water was 
nearly two feet deep in the palace of the 
Tsar. “It was very amusing,” wrote Peter 
to Menshikéf, * to see how people sat on 
the roofs and trees, just as in the time of 
the deluge, and not only men, but old 
women.” Peter was merry this 
new phase of his beloved town that he sent 
Menshik6f salutations, not only from Cath- 
erine and himself, but also from his favorite 
dog Lisetta.* 

Menshikéf could scarcely have had 
better wife. She, like Catherine, was a true 
officer’s wife, looked after her husband’s 
comforts, and accompanied him in most of 
his campaigns—sometimes even, it is said, 
on horseback. 

It was not until 1711, after the 
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* This was the dog for which a priest of Ko lof 
got into trouble in 1708. On coming back fron 
Moscow he had told his acquaintances: “I saw the 
Tsar as he drove out of the court of Prince Menshi- 
k6f, and a little dog jumped into his carriage, and 
the Tsar took up the dog and kissed it on the head. 
Some little time afterward the priest was arrested 
and tried for using improper language about the 
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MENSHIKOF, 


the Pruth, that Catherine was publicly and 


officially acknowledged as Peter's wife. 
But after the marriage of Menshikof and the 
breaking up of the common household, she 
rarely left the ‘Tsar, accompanying him 
everywhere. The opposite of Eudoxia, 
Catherine was the wife that Peter needed. 
She rose to his level, and showed a remark- 
able adaptability in her new position. Her 
gifts of head and heart were such that she 
was able not only to share his outward life, 
his pleasures, and his sorrows, but also to 
take part in his inner life, enter into his 
views and plans, and sympathize with his 
aspirations. Her conversation cheered him, 
her presence comforted and consoled him, 
and aided him to bear his sudden attacks 
of nervous suffering. ‘Their correspondence 
unaffected, and familiar, and 
shows constantly how well suited they 
were to each other, how warmly they loved 
each other, and what a human and lovable 
nature Peter had, in spite of his great faults 
ind imperfections. 

Long before the formal public nuptials in 
1712, Catherine had given up the Catholic 
religion, in which she had been born, and the 
Lutheran, in which she had been educated, 
and had been received into the Russian 


Is simple, 


Church. The Tsarévitch Alexis acted as 
her godfather, for which reason she added 
to Catherine the patronym of Alexéievna. 

A fatality seemed to attend the many 
children of this union. The boys all died 
in childhood or infancy. Two daughters, 
Anne and Elizabeth, lived, the latter to 
become Empress. 

Even when on the throne Catherine never 
forgot her origin. The widow of Pastor 
Gluck was given a pension, his children 
were well married, or were put in positions 
at court. She assisted the student Wurm, 
whom she had known when he lived in 
Pastor Gluck’s house at Marienburg. At 
her request Peter hunted up her family. 
Her brother Carl Skavroénsky, a stable-boy 
at a post-station in Kurland, was brought 
to St. Petersburg and educated, and subse- 
quently created a count. His descendants 
married into the well-known families of 
Sapiéha, Engelhardt, Bagration, Vorontsof, 
and Korff. 

After Peter’s death, Catherine’s two sisters 
and their family came to St. Petersburg. 
Christina, the elder, was married to a Lith 
uanian peasant, Simon Heinrich, who, to 
gether with riches and honors, received the 
name of Héndrikof. Anna, the younger, had 
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CHAPTER lI. 


MISS OCTAVIA BASSETT. 


SLOWBRIDGE had been shaken to its foun- 
dations. 

It may as well be explained, however, at 
the outset, that it would not take much of a 
sensation to give Slowbridge a great shock. 
In the first place, Slowbridge was not used 
to sensations, and was used to going on the 
even and respectable tenor of its way, re- 
garding the outside world with private dis- 
trust, if not with open disfavor, The new 
mills had been a trial to Slowbridge—a sore 
trial. On being told of the owners’ plan of 
building them, old Lady Theobald, who 
was the corner-stone of the social edifice of 
Slowbridge, was said, by a spectator, to have 
turned deathly pale with rage, and on the 
first day of their being opened in working 
order, she had taken to her bed, and re- 
mained shut up in her darkened room for a 
week, refusing to see anybody, and even 
going so far as to send a scathing message 
to the curate of St. James, who called in fear 
and trembling because he was afraid to stay 
away. 

“With mills and mill-hands,” her lady- 
ship announced to Mr. Laurence, the mill 
owner, when chance first threw them to- 
gether.—*“ with mills and mill-hands come 
murder, massacre, and mob law.” And she 
said it so loud, and with so stern an air 
of conviction, that the two Misses Briarton, 
who were of a timorous and fearful nature, 
dropped their buttered muffins (it was at 
one of the tea-parties which were Slow- 
bridge’s only dissipation), and shuddered 
hysterically, feeling that their fate was sealed, 
and that they might, any night, find three 
masculine mill-hands secreted under their 
beds, with bludgeons. But as no massacres 
took place, and the mill-hands were pretty 
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regular in their habits, and even went so far 
as to send their children to Lady Theobald’s 
free school, and accepted the tracts left 
weekly at their doors, whether they could 
read or not, Slowbridge gradually recovered 
from the shock of finding itself forced to 
exist in close proximity to mills, and was 
just settling itself to sleep—the sleep of the 
just—again, when, as | have said, it was 
shaken to its foundations. 

It was Miss Belinda Bassett who received 
the first shock. Miss Belinda Bassett was 
a decorous little maiden lady, who lived in 
a decorous little house on High street 
(which was considered a very genteel street 
in Slowbridge). She had lived in the same 
house all her life, her father had lived in it, 
and so also had her grandfather. She had 
gone out, to take tea, from its doors two or 
three times a week, ever since she had been 
twenty, and she had had her little tea-parties 
in its front parlor as often as any other 
genteel Slowbridge entertainer. She had 
risen at seven, breakfasted at eight, dined at 
two, taken tea at five, and gone to bed at 
ten, with such regularity for fifty years, that 
to rise at eight, breakfast at nine, dine at 
three, and take tea at six, and go to bed at 
eleven, would, she was firmly convinced, be 
but “to fly in the face of Providence,” as 
she put it, and sign her own death-warrant. 
Consequently, it is easy to imagine what a 
tremor and excitement seized her when, one 
afternoon, as she sat waiting for her tea, a 
coach from the Blue Lion dashed—or, at 
least, a/most dashed—up to the front door, a 
young lady got out, and the next minute 
the handmaiden, Mary Anne, threw open 
the door of the parlor, announcing, without 
the least preface : 

“ Your niece, mum, from ’Meriker.” 

Miss Belinda got up, feeling that her 
knees really trembled beneath her. 

In Slowbridge, America was not approved 
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of—in fact, was almost entirely ignored, as a 
country where, to quote Lady Theobald, 
“the laws were loose, and the prevailing 
sentiments revolutionary.” It was not con- 
sidered good taste to know Americans,— 
which was not unfortunate, as there were 
none to know,—and Miss Belinda Bassett 
had always felt a delicacy in mentioning 
her only brother, who had emigrated to the 
United States in his youth, having first dis- 
graced himself by the utterance of the blas- 
phemous remark that “he wanted to get to 
a place where a fellow could stretch himself 
and not be bullied by a lot of old tabbies.” 
From the day of his departure, when he 
had left Miss Belinda bathed in tears of 
anguish, she had heard nothing of him, and 
here upon the threshold stood Mary Anne, 
with delighted eagerness in her countenance, 
repeating : 

“ Your niece, mum, from ’Meriker!” 

And, with the words, her niece entered. 

Miss Belinda put her hand to her heart. 

The young lady, thus announced, was 
the prettiest, and at the same time the most 
extraordinary-looking, young lady she had 
ever seen in her life. Slowbridge contained 
nothing approaching this niece. Her dress 
was so very stylish that it was quite ‘start- 
ling in its effect, her forehead was covered, 
down to her large, pretty eyes themselves, 
with curls of yellow-brown hair, and her 
slender throat was swathed round and round 
with a grand scarf of black lace. 

She made a step forward, and then 
stopped, looking at Miss Belinda. Her 
eyes suddenly, to Miss Belinda’s amazement, 
filled with tears. 

“ Didn’t you,” she said,—** Oh dear, didn’t 
you get the letter ?” 

“The—the letter!” faltered Miss Be- 
linda, “ What letter, my—my dear?” 

“ Pa’s,” was the answer. “Oh, I see you 
didn’t.” 

And she sank into the nearest chair, put- 
ting her hands up to her face, and beginning 
to cry outright. 


“JT—am Octavia B-bassett,” she said. | 


“We were coming to surp-prise you, and 
travel in Europe, but the mines went wrong, 
and p-pa was obliged to go back to Ne- 
vada.” 

“The mines ?” gasped Miss Belinda. 

“ S-silver mines,” wept Octavia. “ And 
we had scarcely landed when Piper cabled, 
and pa had to turn back. It was some- 
thing about shares, and he may have lost 
his last dollar!” 

Miss Belinda sank into a chair herself. 








rie “ a 
“Mary Anne,” she said, faintly, “ bring 
me a glass of water.” 

Her tone was suc h that Octavia removed 
her handkerchief from her eyes, and sat up 
to examine her. 

“Are you frightened?” she asked, in 
some alarm. 

Miss Belinda took a sip of the water 
brought by her handmaiden, replaced the 
glass upon the salver, and shook her head 
deprecatingly. 

“ Not exactly frightened, my dear,” she 
said, “ but so amazed that I find it difficult 
to—to collect myself.” 

Octavia put up her handkerchief again 
to wipe away a sudden new gush of tears, 

“If shares intended to go down,” she 
said, “I don’t see why they couldn't go 
down before we started, instead of waiting 
until we got over here, and (nen spoiling 
everything.” 

“ Providence, my dear, ” began Miss 
Belinda. 

But she was interrupted by the re-entrance 
of Mary Anne. 

“The man from the Lion, mum, wants 
to know what’s to be done with the trunks. 
There's six of ’em, an’ they’re all that ’eavy 
as he says he wouldn’t lift one alone for 
ten shilling.” 

“Six!” exclaimed Miss Belinda. “Whose 
are they?” 

“ Mine,” replied Octavia. “ Wait a min- 
ute. I'll go out to him.” 

Miss Belinda was astounded afresh by the 
alacrity with which her niece seemed to for- 
get her troubles and rise to the occasion. 
The girl ran to the front door as if she was 
quite used to directing her own affairs, and 
began to issue her orders. 

“ You will have to get another man,” she 
said. “You might have known that. Go 
and get one somewhere.” 

And when the man went off, grumbling a 
little, and evidently rather at a loss before 
such peremptory coolness, she turned to 
Miss Belinda. 

“ Where must he put them ?” she asked. 

It did not seem to have occurred to her 
once that her identity might be doubted, 
and some slight obstacles arise before her. 

“I am afraid,” faltered Miss Belinda, 


“that five of them will have to be put in 


the attic.” 

And, in fifteen minutes, five of them were 
put into the attic, and the sixth—the biggest 
of all—stood in the trim little spare chamber, 
and pretty Miss Octavia had sunk into 4 
puffy little chintz-covered easy-chair, while 





en 
her newly found relative stood before her, | 
making the most laudable efforts to recover | 
her equilibrium, and not to feel as if her 
head was spinning round and round. 

| 


CHAPTER II. 


“ AN INVESTMENT, ANY WAY.” 


A FAIR BARBARIAN. 


“Did I she inquired, 
calmly. 

The fact was that she could not see 
why the simple advent of a relative from 
Nevada should seem to have the effect of 
an earthquake, and result in tremor, confu- 
sion, and tears. It was true she herself 
had shed a tear or so, but then her troubles 


had been accumulating for several days; 


upset you?” 


and she had not felt confused yet. 


Tue natural result of these efforts was 
that Miss Belinda was moved to shed a few 
tears. 

“I hope you will excuse my being too 
startled to say I was glad to see you,” 
she said. “I have not seen my brother 
for thirty years, and I was very fond of 
him.” 

“He said you were,” answered Octavia, | 
“and he was very fond of you, too. He 
didn’t write to you, because he made up his | 
mind not to let you hear from him until he 
was a rich man, and then he thought he 
would wait until he could come home, and 
surprise you. He was awfully disappointed 
when he had to go back without seeing 
you.” 

“ Poor, dear Martin,” wept Miss Belinda, | 
gently. “Such a journey!” 

Octavia opened her charming eyes in 
surprise, 

“Oh, he'll come back again!” 
“And he doesn’t mind the journey. 
journey is nothing, you know.” 

“Nothing!” echoed Miss Belinda. 
voyage across the Atlantic nothing ? 
one thinks of the danger, my dear, 

Octavia’s eyes opened a shade wider. 


’ 


she said. 
The 
“ A 
When 


” 


“We have made the trip to the States, | 
| of delighted agitation, suppressed ecstasy 


across the Isthmus, twelve times, and that 
takes a month,” she remarked. “So we 
don’t think ten days much.” 

“ Twelve times!” said Miss Belinda, quite 
appalled. “ Dear, dear, dear!” 

And, for some moments, she could do 
nothing but look at her young relative in 
doubtful wonder, shaking her head with 
actual sadness. 


But she finally recovered herself, with a | 
| the hall, and then her niece entered. 


little start. 

“ What am I thinking of,” she exclaimed, 
remorsefully, “to let you sit here in this 
way? Pray excuse me, my dear. You see 
I am so upset.” 


She left her chair in a great hurry, and | 


proceeded to embrace her young guest, ten- 
derly, though with a little timorousness. 
The young lady submitted to the caress 
with much composure. 


When Miss Belinda went down-stairs to 
superintend Mary Anne in the tea-making, 
and left her guest alone, that young person 
glanced about her with a rather dubious 
expression. 

“It is a queer, nice little place,” she 
said. “ But I don’t wonder that pa emi- 
grated, if they always get into such a flurry 
about little things. I might have been a 
ghost.” 

Then she proceeded to unlock the big 
trunk and attire herself. 

Down-stairs, Miss Belinda was wavering 
between the kitchen and the parlor, in a 
kindly flutter. 

“Toast some muffins, Mary Anne, and 
bring in the cold roast fowl,” she said. “ And 
I will put out some strawberry jam, and 
some of the preserved ginger. Dear me! 
Just to think how fond of preserved ginger 
poor Martin was, and how little of it he 
was allowed to eat! There really seems a 
special Providence in my having such a 
nice stock of it in the house when his 
daughter comes home.” 

In the course of half an hour everything 
was in readiness, and then Mary Anne, who 


| had been sent upstairs to announce the 


fact, came down in a most remarkable state 


and amazement exclaiming aloud in every 


| feature. 


“She’s dressed, mum,” she announced, 
“an’ 'll be down immediate,” and retired to 


| a shadowy corner of the kitchen passage, 


that she might lie in wait unobserved. 


Miss Belinda, sitting behind the tea- 


| service, heard a soft, flowing, silken rustle 


sweeping down the staircase and across 

“Don’t you think I’ve dressed pretty 
quick ?” she said, and swept across the 
little parlor and sat down in her place, with 
the calmest and most unconscious air in the 
world. 

There was in Slowbridge but one dress- 
making establishment. The head of the 
establishment—Miss Letitia Chickie—de- 
signed the costumes of every woman in 
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Slowbridge, from Lady Theobald down. 
There were legends that she received her 
patterns from London, and modified them 
to suit the Slowbridge taste. Possibly this 
was true, but, in that case, her labors as mod- 
ifier must have been severe indeed, since they 
were so far modified as to be altogether un- 


recognizable when they left Miss Chickie’s | 


establishment and were borne home in tri- 
umph to the houses of her patrons. The 
taste of Slowbridge was quiet—upon this 
Slowbridge prided itself especially—and, at 


the same time, tended toward economy. | 


When gores came into fashion, Slowbridge 


clung firmly, and with some pride, to sub- | 
stantial breadths, which did not cut good | 
silk into useless strips which could not be | 


utilized in after time, and it was only when, 
after a visit to London, Lady Theobald 
walked into St. James’s, one Sunday, with 
two gores on each side, that Miss Chickie 
regretfully put scissors into her first breadth. 
Each matronly member of good society pos- 
sessed a substantial silk gown of some 
sober color, which gown, having done duty 
at two years’ tea-parties, descended to the 
grade of “second-best,” and so descended, 
year by year, until it disappeared into the 
dim distance of the past. ‘The young ladies 
had their white muslins and natural flowers, 
which latter decorations invariably collapsed 
in the course of the evening, and were worn 
during the latter half of any festive occasion 
in a flabby and hopeless condition. Miss 
Chickie made the muslins, festooning and 
adorning them after designs emanating from 
her fertile imagination. If they were a little 
short in the body and not very generously 
proportioned in the matter of train, there 
was no rival establishment to sneer, and 
Miss Chickie had it all her own way; and, 
at least, it could never be said that Slow- 
bridge was vulgar or overdressed. 

Judge, then, of Miss Belinda Bassett’s 
condition of mind when her fair relative 
took her seat before her. 

What the material of her niece’s dress 
was, Miss Belinda could not have told. It 
was a silken and soft fabric of a pale blue 
color ; it clung to the slender, lissome young 


figure like a glove; a fan-like train of great | 
hearth-rug ; | 


length almost covered the 
there were plaitings and frillings all over it, 
and yards of delicate satin ribbon cut into 
loops in the most recklessly extravagant 
manner. 

Miss Belinda saw all this at the first 
glance, as Mary Anne had seen it, and, like 
Mary Anne, lost her breath; but, on her 





second glance, she saw something more. 
On the pretty, slight hands were three won. 
derful, sparkling rings, composed of dia. 
monds set in clusters; there were great 
solitaires in the neat little ears, and the 
thickly plaited lace at the throat was fast- 


| ened by a diamond clasp. 


“ My dear,” said Miss Belinda, clutching 
helplessly at the tea-pot, “ are you—surely 
it is a—a little dangerous to wear such— 
such priceless ornaments on ordinary occa- 
sions.” 

Octavia stared at her for a moment, un- 
comprehendingly. 

“ Your jewels, 1 mean, my love,” fluttered 
Miss Belinda. “Surely you don’t wear 
them often. I declare it quite frightens me 
to think of having such things in the house.” 

“Does it?” said Octavia. “That's 
queer.” 

And she looked puzzled for a moment 
again. 

Then she glanced down at her rings. 

“IT nearly always wear these,” she re- 
marked. “ Father gave them to me. He 
gave me one each birthday for three 
years. He says diamonds are an invest- 
ment, any way, and I might as well have 
them. These,” touching the ear-rings and 
clasp, “ were given to my mother, when she 
was on the stage. A lot of people clubbed 
together and bought them for her. She 
was a great favorite.” 

Miss Belinda made another clutch at the 
handle of the tea-pot. 

“Your mother!” she exclaimed, faintly. 
“On the—did you say on the 

“ Stage,” answered Octavia. 
cisco. Father married her there. She was 
awfully pretty. I don’t remember her. 
She died when I was born. She was only 
nineteen.” 

The utter calmness and freedom from 
embarrassment with which these announce- 
ments were made almost shook Miss Be- 
linda’s faith in her own identity. Strange 
to say, until this moment she had scarcely 
given a thought to her brother’s wife, and to 
find herself sitting in her own genteel little 
parlor, behind her own tea-service, with her 
hand upon her own tea-pot, hearing that 
this wife had been a young person who had 
been “a great favorite” upon the stage, in 
a region peopled, as she had been led to 
suppose, by gold-diggers and escaped con- 
victs, was almost too much for her to support 
herself under. But she did support herself 
bravely, when she had time to rally. : 

“Help yourself to some fowl, my dear, 
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she said, hospitably, even though very faintly 
indeed, “and take a muffin.” 

Octavia did so, her over-splendid hands 
flashing in the light, as she moved them. 

« American girls always have more things 
than English girls,” she observed, with 
admirable coolness. ‘“ ‘They dress more. | 
have been told so by girls who have been 
in Europe. And I have more things than 
most American girls. Father had more 
money than most people; that was one 
reason, and he spoiled me, I suppose. He 
had no one else to give things to, and he 
said I should have everything I took a 
fancy to. He often laughed at me for 
buying things, but he never said I shouldn’t 
buy them.” 

“He was always generous,” sighed Miss 
Belinda. “Poor, dear Martin!” 

Octavia scarcely entered into the spirit of 
this mournful sympathy. She was fond of 
her father, but her recollections of him were 
not pathetic or sentimental. 

“He took me with him wherever he 
went,” she proceeded. “And we had a 
teacher from the States, who traveled with 
us sometimes. He never sent me away 
from him. I wouldn’t have gone if he had 
wanted to send me—and he didn’t want to,” 
she added, with a satisfied little laugh. 


CHAPTER III. 
L’ARGENTVILLE. 


Miss BeLinDaA sat, looking at her niece, 
with a sense of being at once stunned and 
fascinated. 
pretty, so luxuriously splendid, and at the 
same time so simply and completely at ease 
with herself and her surroundings, was a 
revelation quite beyond her comprehension. 


| as if there was nothing unusual about them. 


Twice, in her childhood, a luckless specu- 
lation had left her father penniless ; and once 
he had taken her to a Californian gold- 
diggers’ camp, where she had been the 
only female member of the somewhat reck- 


| less community. 


To see a creature so young, so | 


The best-bred and nicest girls Slowbridge | 


could produce were apt to look a trifle 
conscious and timid when they found them- 
selves attired in the white muslin and floral 
decorations ; but this slender creature sat in 
her gorgeous attire, her train flowing over 
the modest carpet, her rings flashing, her 
ear-pendants twinkling, apparently entirely 
oblivious of, er indifferent to, the fact that 
all her belongings were sufficiently out of 
place to be startling beyond measure. 

Her chief characteristic, however, seemed 
to be her excessive frankness. She did not 
hesitate at all to make the most remarkable 
Statements concerning her own and her 
father’s past career. She made them, too, 


“ But they were pretty good-natured, and 
made a pet of me,” she said. “And we did 
not stay very long. Father had a stroke 
of luck, and we went away. I was sorry 
when we had to go, and so were the men 
They made me a present of a set of jewelry 
made out of the gold they had got them- 
selves. There is a breastpin like a breast- 
plate, and a necklace like a dog-collar; the 
bracelets tire my arms, and the ear-rings pull 
my ears; but I wear them sometimes—gold 
girdle and all.” 

“Did I,” inquired Miss Belinda, timidly, 
—“did I understand you to say, my dear, 
that your father’s business was in some way 
connected with silver-mining ? ” 

“Tt és silver-mining,” was the response. 
“He owns some mines, you know = 

“Owns!” said Miss Belinda, much flut- 





tered. “Owns some silver mines? He 
must be a very rich man—a very rich 
man! I declare, it quite takes my breath 
away.” 


“ Oh, he is rich,” said Octavia. “ Aw- 
fully rich—sometimes. And then again he 
isn’t. Shares go up, you know, and then 
they go down, and you don’t seem to have 
anything; but father generally comes out 
right, because he is lucky and knows how 
to manage.” 

“ But—but how uncertain!” gasped Miss 
Belinda. “I should be perfectly miserable. 
Poor, dear Mar te 

“Oh, no, you wouldn't,” said Octavia. 
“You'd get used to it, and wouldn’t mind 
much—particularly if you were lucky as 
father is. There is everything in being 
lucky and knowing how to manage. When 
we first went to Bloody Gulch 

“ My dear!” cried Miss Belinda, aghast. 
“T—I beg of you - 

Octavia stopped short. She gazed at 
Miss Belinda, in bewilderment, as she had 
done several times before. 

“Is anything the matter?” she inquired, 
placidly. 

“ My dear love,” explained Miss Belinda, 
innocently, determined at least to do her 
duty, “it is not customary in—in Slow- 





” 








| bridge—in fact, I think I may say in Eng- 


land—to use such—such exceedingly—I 
don’t want to wound your feelings, my dear, 
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—but such exceedingly strong expressions. | 


I refer, my dear, to the one which began 

with a B. It is really considered profane, 

as well as dreadful beyond measure.” 
“*The one which began with a B,’” 


repeated Octavia, still staring at her. | 
“That is the name of a place; but I | 
It was called 


didn’t name it, you know. 
that, in the first place, because a party of 


men were surprised and murdered there, | 
while they were asleep in their camp at | 
night. It isn’t a very nice name, of course, | 
|in her front garden, upon an ordinary 


but I’m not responsible for it; and besides, 


now the place is growing, they are going to | 


call it Athens or Magnolia Vale. They 
tried L’Argentville for a while; but peo- 
fle would call it Lodginville, and nobody 
liked it.” 


“T trust you never lived there,” said Miss | 


Belinda. “I beg your pardon for being so 
herrified, but I really could not refrain from 
starting when you spoke; and I cannot 
help hoping you never lived there.” 

“T live there now, when I am at home,” 


Octavia replied. “The mines are there, | 
and father has built a house, and had the | 


furniture brought on from New York.” 
Miss Belinda tried not to shudder, but 
almost failed. 
“Wont you take another muffin, my 


love ?” she said, with a sigh. “ Do take | 


another muffin.” 

“ No, thank you,” answered Octavia, and 
it must be confessed that she looked a little 
bored, as she leaned back in her chair, and 
glanced down at the train of her dress. It 
seemed to her that her simplest statement 
or remark created a sensation. 

Having at last risen from the tea-table, 


she wandered to the window, and stood | 
there, looking out at Miss Belinda’s flower- | 
It was quite a pretty flower- | 


garden. 
garden, and a good-sized one, considering 
the dimensions of the house. There was 
an oval grass-plot, divers gravel paths, 
heart and diamond shaped beds, aglow with 
brilliant annuals, a great many rose-bushes, 
several laburnums and lilacs, and a trim 
hedge of holly surrounding it. 


“JI think I should like to go out and 
walk around there,” remarked Octavia, | 
| she saw a tall girl, “ dressed,” as she put it, 
| “ like an actress,” her delicate dress trailing 


smothering a little yawn behind her hand. 
“ Suppose we go—if you don’t care.” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” assented Miss Be- 
linda. “ But perhaps,” with a delicately 
dubious glance at her attire, “you would 
like to make some little alteration in your 
dress —to put something a little — dark 
over it.” 


| Octavia,” said Miss Belinda. 





Octavia glanced down, also. 

“Oh, no,” she replied ; “ it will do wel] 
enough. I will throw a scarf over my head, 
though; not because I need it,” unblush- 
ingly, “ but because I have a lace one that 
is very becoming.” 

She went up to her room for the article 
in question, and in three minutes was down 
again. When she first caught sight of her, 
Miss Belinda found herself obliged to clear 
her throat quite suddenly. What Slow- 
bridge would think of seeing such a toilette 


occasion, she could not imagine. The 
scarf truly was becoming. It was a long 
affair of rich white lace, and was thrown 
over the girl's head, wound around her 
throat, and the ends tossed over her shoul: 
ders, with the most picturesque air of care- 
lessness in the world. 

“You look quite like a bride, my dear 
“We are 
scarcely used to such things in Slowbridge.” 

But Octavia only laughed a little. 

“ T am going to get some pink roses, and 
fasten the ends with them, when we get 
into the garden,” she said. 

She stopped for this purpose at the first 
rose-bush they reached. She gathered half 
a dozen slender-stemmed, heavy-headed 
buds, and having fastened the lace with 
some, was carelessly placing the rest at 
her waist, when Miss Belinda started 
violently. 


CHAPTER IV. 


LADY THEOBALD. 
“On dear!” she exclaimed, nervously, 
* there is Lady Theobald.” 

Lady Theobald, having been making calls 
of state, was returning home rather later 
than usual, when, in driving up High street, 
her eye fell upon Miss Bassett’s garden. 
She put up her eyeglasses, and gazed 
through them, severely; then she issued a 
mandate to her coachman. 

“ Dobson,” she said, “drive more slowly.” 

She could not believe the evidence of her 
own eyeglasses. In Miss Bassett’s garden 


upon the grass, a white lace scarf about her 
head and shoulders, roses in that scarf, roses 
at her waist. ; 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed; “1s 
Belinda Bassett giving a party, without so 
much as mentioning it to me?” 
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Then she issued another mandate. 
« Dobson,” she said, “ drive faster, and 
drive me to Miss Bassett’s.” 

Miss Belinda came out to the gate to 
meet her, quaking inwardly. Octavia sim- 
ply turned slightly where she stood, and 
looked at her ladyship, without any pre- 
tense of concealing her curiosity. 

Lady Theobald bent forward in her 
Jandau. 

« Belinda,” she said, “how do you do? 
I did not know you intended to introduce 
garden-parties into Slowbridge.” 

“Dear Lady Theobald ”" began Miss 
Belinda. 

“Who is that young person?” demanded 
her ladyship. 

“She is poor dear Martin’s daughter,” 
answered Miss Belinda. “She arrived to- 
day—from Nevada, where—where it appears 
Martin has been very fortunate, and owns a 
great many silver mines 6 

“A ‘great many’ silver mines!” cried 
Lady Theobald. “Are you mad, Belinda 
Bassett? Iam ashamed of you. At your 
time of life, too!” 

Miss Belinda almost shed tears. 

“She said ‘ some silver mines,’ I am sure,” 
she faltered; “for I remember how aston- 
ished and bewildered I was. The fact is 
that she is such a very singular girl, and has 
told me so many wonderful things, in the 
strangest, cool way, that 1 am quite uncer- 
tain of myself. Murderers, and gold-diggers, 
and silver mines, and camps full of men with- 
out women, making presents of gold girdles 
and dog-collars, and ear-rings that drag your 
ears down. It is enough to upset any one.” 

“| should think so,” responded her lady- 
ship. “Open the carriage door, Belinda, 
and let me get out.” 

She felt that this matter must be inquired 
into at once, and not allowed to go too far. 
She had ruled Slowbridge too long to allow 
such innovations to remain uninvestigated. 
She would not be likely to be “ upset,” at 
least. She descended from her landau, 
with her most rigorous air. Her stout, rich, 
black moire antique gown rustled severely, 
the yellow ostrich feather in her bonnet 
waved majestically. (Being a brunette, and 
Lady Theobald, she wore yellow.) As she 
tramped up the gravel walk, she held up 
her dress with both hands, as an example 
to vulgar and reckless young people who 
wore trains and left them to take care of 
themselves. 

Octavia was arranging afresh the bunch 
of long-stemmed, swaying buds at her waist, 

















and she was giving all her attention to her 
task when her visitor first addressed her. 

“ How do you do?” remarked her lady- 
ship, in a fine, deep voice. 

Miss Belinda followed her meekly. 

“ Octavia,” she explained, “this is Lady 
Theobald, whom you will be very glad to 
know. She knew your father.” 

“ Yes,” returned my lady, “years ago. He 
has had time to improve since then. How 
do you do?” 

Octavia’s limpid eyes rested serenely upon 
her. 

“ How do you do?” she said, rather in- 
differently. 

“You are from Nevada?” asked Lady 
Theobald, 

* Yes.” 

“ It is not long since you left there ?” 

Octavia smiled faintly. 

“ Do I look like that ?” she inquired. 

“ Like what ?” said my lady. 

“ As if I had not long lived in a civilized 
place. I dare say I do, because it is true 
that I haven't.” 

“You don’t look like an English girl,” 
remarked her ladyship. 

Octavia smiled again. She looked at the 
yellow feather and stout moire antique dress, 
but quite as if by accident, and without any 
mental deduction; then she glanced at the 
rose-buds in her hand. 

“ IT suppose I ought to be sorry for that,” 
she observed. “I dare say I shall be in 
time—when I have been longer away from 
Nevada.” 

“T must confess,” admitted her ladyship, 
and evidently without the least regret or 
embarrassment, “I must confess that I 
don’t know where Nevada is.” 

“It isn’t in Europe,” replied Octavia, 
with a soft, light laugh. “ You know that, 
don’t you ?” 

The words themselves sounded to Lady 
Theobald like the most outrageous impu- 
dence, but when she looked at the pretty, 
love-lock-shaded face, she was staggered— 
the look it wore was such a very innocent 
and undisturbed one. At the moment, the 
only solution to be reached seemed to be 
that this was the style of young people in 
Nevada, and that it was ignorance and not 
insolence she had to do battle with—which, 
indeed, was partially true. 

“1 have not had any occasion to inquire 
where it is situated, so far,” she responded, 
firmly. “ It is not so necessary for English 
people to know America as it is for Ameri- 
cans to know England.” 
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“Tsn’t it?” said Octavia, without any 
great show of interest. “ Why not?” 

“ For—for a great many reasons it would 
be fatiguing to explain,” she answered, 
courageously. “ How is your father ?” 

“ He is very sea-sick now,” was the smil- 
ing answer,—* deadly sea-sick. He has just 
been out twenty-four hours.” 

“Out? What does that mean?” 

“Out on the Atlantic. 
back suddenly, and obliged to leave me. 
That is why I came here alone.” 


“ Pray do come into the parlor and sit | 


down, dear Lady Theobald,” ventured Miss 
Belinda. “ Octavia <3 

“ Don’t you think it is nicer out here ?” 
said Octavia. 

“My dear,” answered Miss 
“ Lady Theobald ” She was really quite 
shocked. 

“Ah!” interposed 
thought it was cooler.” 

She preceded them, without seeming to 
be at all conscious that she was taking the 
lead. 

“You had better pick up your dress, 
Miss Octavia,” said Lady Theobald, rather 
acidly. 

The girl glanced over her shoulder at the 
length of train sweeping the path, but she 
made no movement toward picking it up. 

“Tt is too much trouble, and one has to 
duck down so,” she said. “ It is bad enough 
to have to keep doing it when one is on the 
street. Besides, they would never wear out 
if one took too much care of them.” 

When they went into the parlor and sat 
down, Lady Theobald made excellent use 
of her time, and managed to hear again all 
that had tried and bewildered Miss Belinda. 
She had no hesitation in asking questions 
boldly ; she considered it her privilege to do 
so; she had catechised Slowbridge for forty 
years, and meant to maintain her rights 
until Time played her the knave’s trick of 
disabling her. 

In half an hour she had heard about the 
silver mines, the gold-diggers, and L’Argent- 
ville; she knew that Martin Bassett was a 
millionaire, if the news he had heard had 
not left him penniless; that he would return 
to England, and visit Slowbridge, as soon 
as his affairs were settled. The precarious 
condition of his finances did not seem to 
cause Octavia much concern. She had 
asked no questions when he went away, and 
seemed quite at ease regarding the future. 

“ People will always lend him money, and 
then he is lucky with it,” she said. 


Octavia. “I only 


He was called | 
| such jewels,” she said, glancing critically at 
| the diamonds in her ears; “ but, if you take 


Belinda. | 





She bore the catechising very well. Her 
replies were frequently rather trying to her 
interlocutor, but she never seemed troubled, 
or ashamed of anything she had to say: 


| and she wore, from first to last, that inscru- 


tably innocent and indifferent little air. 

She did not even show confusion when 
Lady Theobald, on going away, made her 
farewell comment: 

“You are a very fortunate girl to own 


my advice, my dear, you will put them away, 
and save them until you are a married 
woman. It is not customary, on this side 
of the water, for young girls to wear such 
things—particularly on ordinary occasions, 
People will think you are odd.” 

“Tt is not exactly customary in America,” 
replied Octavia, with her undisturbed smile. 


| “There are not many girls who have such 


things. Perhaps they would wear them if 
they had them. I don’t care a very great 
deal about them, but 1 mean to wear them.” 

Lady Theobald went away in a dudgeon. 

“ You will have to exercise your authority, 
Belinda, and make her put them away,” she 
said to Miss Bassett. “ It is absurd—besides 
being atrocious.” 

“ Make her!” faltered Miss Bassett. 

“Yes, ‘make her’—though I see you 
will have your hands full. I never heard 
such romancing stories in my life. It is 
just what one might expect from your 
brother Martin.” 

When Miss Bassett returned, Octavia was 
standing before the window, watching the 
carriage drive away, and playing absently 
with one of her ear-rings as she did so. 

“What an old fright she is!” was her 
first guileless remark. 

Miss Belinda quite bridled. 

“My dear,” she said, with dignity, “no 
one in Slowbridge would think of applying 
such a phrase to Lady Theobald.” 

Octavia turned around, and looked at her. 

“ But don’t you think she is one ?” she 
exclaimed. “ Perhaps I oughtn’t to have 
said it; but you know we haven't anything 
as bad as that, even out in Nevada—really !” 

“ My dear,” said Miss Belinda, “ different 
countries contain different people, and in 
Slowbridge we have our standards,”—her 
best cap trembling a little with her repressed 
excitement. 

But Octavia did not appear overwhelmed 
by the existence of the standards in ques- 
tion. She turned to the window again. 

“Well, any way,” she said, “I think it 
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was pretty cool in her to order me to take 
off my diamonds, and save them until I was 
married. How does she know whether I 
mean to be married or not? I don’t know 
that I care about it.” 


CHAPTER V. 
LUCIA. 


In this manner Slowbridge received the 
shock which shook it to its foundations, and 
it was a shock from which it did not recover 
forsome time. Before ten o’clock the next 
morning, everybody knew of the arrival of 
Martin Bassett’s daughter. 

The very boarding-school (Miss Pilcher’s 
select seminary for young ladies, “com- 
bining the comforts of a home,” as the 
circular said, “ with all the advantages of 
genteel education”) was on fire with it, 
highly colored versions of the stories told 
being circulated from the “ first class ” down- 
ward, even taking the form of an Indian 
princess, tattooed blue, and with difficulty 
restrained from indulging in war-whoops,— 
which last feature so alarmed little Miss Big- 
bee, aged seven, that she retired in fear and 
trembling, and shed tears under the bed- 
clothes; her terror and anguish being much 
increased by the stirring recitals of scalping 
stories by pretty Miss Phipps, of the first 
clas—a young person who possessed a vivid 
imagination, and delighted in romances of 
a tragic turn. 


“] have not the slightest doubt,” said | 
| said, going to her seat quickly. “I did not 
| know you had come home.” 


Miss Phipps, “ that when she is at home she 
lives in a wampum.” 

“What is a wampum?” inquired one of 
her admiring audience. 

“A tent,” replied Miss Phipps, with some 
impatience. “I should think any goose 
would know that. It isa kind of tent hung 
with scalps and—and—moccasins, and— 
lariats—and things of that sort.” 

“I don’t believe that is the right name 
for it,” put in Miss Smith, who was a pert 
member of the third class. 


“Ah!” commented Miss Phipps, “ that | 
was Miss Smith who spoke, of course. We | 


may always expect information from Miss 


Smith. I trust that I may be allowed to | 


” 


say that I “kink | have a brother 

“He doesn’t know much about it, if he 
calls a wigwam a wampum,” interposed 
Miss Smith, with still greater pertness. “I 
have a brother who knows better than that, 
if I am only in the third class.” 





For a moment Miss Phipps appeared to 
be meditating. Perhaps she was a trifle 
discomfited, but she recovered herself after 
a brief pause, and returned to the charge. 

“ Well,” she remarked, “ perhaps it is a 
wigwam. Who cares if itis? And at any 
rate, whatever it is, I haven’t the slightest 
doubt that she lives in one.” 

This comparatively tame version was, 
however, entirely discarded when the dia- 
monds and silver mines began to figure 
more largely in the reports. Certainly, 
pretty, overdressed, jewel-bedecked Octavia 
gave Slowbridge abundant cause for excite- 
ment. 

After leaving her, Lady Theobald drove 
home to Oldclough Hall, rather out of 
humor. She had been rather out of humor 
for some time, having never quite recovered 
from her anger at the daring of that cheerful 
builder of mills, Mr. John Burmistone. 
Mr. Burmistone had been one innovation, 
and Octavia Bassett was another. She 
had not been able to manage Mr. Burmi- 
stone, and she was not at all sure that she 
had managed Octavia Bassett. 

She entered the dining-room with an 
ominous frown on her forehead. 

At the end of the table, opposite her own 
seat, was a vacant chair, and her frown 
deepened when she saw it. 

“Where is Miss Gaston ?” she demanded 
of the servant. 

Before the man had time to reply, the 
door opened, and a girl came in hurriedly, 
with a somewhat frightened air. 

“TI beg pardon, grandmamma dear,” she 


“‘We have a dinner-hour,” announced her 


| ladyship, “ and / do not disregard it.” 


“I am very sorry,” faltered the culprit. 

“That is enough, Lucia,” interrupted 
Lady Theobald; and Lucia dropped her 
eyes, and began to eat her soup with nervous 
haste. In fact, she was glad to escape so 
easily. 

She was a very pretty creature, with 


| brown eyes, a soft, white skin, and a slight 


figure with a reed-like grace. A great 
quantity of brown hair was twisted into an 
ugly coil on the top of her delicate little 
head, and she wore an ugly muslin gown 
of Miss Chickie’s make. 

For some time the meal progressed in 
dead silence, but at length Lucia ventured 
to raise her eyes. 

“TI have been walking in Slowbridge, 
grandmamma,” she said, “and I met Mr. 
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Burmistone, who told me that Miss Bassett 


has a visitor—a young lady from America.” | 


Lady Theobald laid her knife and fork 
down deliberately. 

“Mr. Burmistone?” she said. “Did I 
understand you to say that you stopped on 
the road-side to converse with Mr. Burmi- 
stone?” 

Lucia colored up to her delicate eyebrows 
and above them. 

“TI was trying to reach a flower growing 
on the bank,” she said, “and he was so kind 
as to stop to get it forme. I did not know 
he was near at first. And then he inquired 
how you were—and told me he had just 
heard about the young lady.” 

“ Naturally!” remarked her ladyship, sar- 
donically. “It is as I anticipated it would 
be. We shall find Mr. Burmistone at our 
elbows upon all occasions. And he will not 
allow himself to be easily driven away. He 
is as determined as persons of his class 
usually are.” 


'”? 


“Oh, grandmamma!” protested Lucia, | 


with innocent fervor. “I really do not 
think he is—like that at all. I could not 
help thinking he was very gentlemanly and 
kind. He is so much interested in your 
school, and so anxious that it should 
prosper.” 


“May I ask,” inquired Lady Theobald, | 
| teenth year, but no one had seemed to 


“how long a time this generous expression 


of his sentiments occupied ? Was this the | 


reason of your forgetting the dinner-hour? ” 


“We did not—” said Lucia, guiltily ; “ it | 
| served stern silence. Once, and once only, 
| she had allowed herself to be betrayed into 


did not take many minutes. I—lI do not 
think that made me late.” 
Lady Theobald dismissed this paltry ex- 


cuse with one remark—a remark made in | 


the deep tones referred to once before. 

“T should scarcely have expected,” she 
observed, “that a granddaughter of mine 
would have spent half an hour conversing 
on the public road with the proprietor of 
Slowbridge Mills.” 

“Oh, grandmamma!” exclaimed Lucia, 
the tears rising in her eyes; “it was not 
half an hour.” 

“T should scarcely have expected,” re- 


plied her ladyship, “that a granddaughter | 


of mine would have spent five minutes 
conversing on the public road with the 
proprietor of Slowbridge Mills.” 

To this assault there seemed to be no re- 
ply to make. Lady Theobald had her grand- 
daughter under excellent control. Under 
her rigorous rule, the girl—whose mother 
had died at her birth—had been brought 
up. At nineteen she was simple, sensitive, 








shy. She had been permitted to have no 
companions, and the greatest excitements of 
her life had been the Slowbridge tea-parties, 
Of the late Sir Gilbert Theobald, the less 
said the better. He had spent very little 
of his married life at Oldclough Hail, and, 
upon his death, his widow had found 
herself possessed of a substantial, gloomy 
mansion, an exalted position in Slowbridge 
society, and a small marriage settlement, 
upon which she might make all the efforts 
she chose to sustain her state. So Lucia 
wore her dresses a much longer time than 
any other Slowbridge young lady; she was 
obliged to mend her little gloves again and 
again; and her hats were retrimmed so 
often that even Slowbridge thought them 
old-fashioned. But she was too simple and 
sweet-natured to be much troubled, and 
indeed thought very little about the matter. 
She was only troubled when Lady Theobald 
scolded her, which was by no means infre- 


| quently. Perhaps the straits to which, at 


times, her ladyship was put to maintain her 
dignity embittered her somewhat. 

“Lucia is neither a Theobald nor a 
Barold,” she had been heard to say once, 
and she had said it with much rigor. 

A subject of much conversation in private 


| circles had been Lucia’s future. It had 


been discussed in whispers since her seven- 


approach any solution of the difficulty. 
Upon the subject of her plans for her 
granddaughter, Lady Theobald had _ pre- 


the expression of a sentiment connected 
with the matter. 

“ If Miss Lucia marries ” a matron of 
reckless proclivities had remarked. 

Lady Theobald turned upon her, slowly 
and majestically. 

“ Jf Miss Gaston marries,” she repeated. 


| “ Does it seem likely that Miss Gaston will 
not marry ?” 


This settled the matter finally. Lucia 
was to be married when Lady Theobald 
thought fit. So far, however, she had not 
thought fit—indeed, there had been nobody 
for Lucia to marry—nobody whom her 
grandmother would have allowed her to 
marry, at least. There were very few young 
gentlemen in Slowbridge, and the very few 
were scarcely eligible according to Lady 
Theobald’s standard and—if such a thing 
should be mentioned—to Lucia’s, if she 
had known she had one, which she certainly 
did not. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
ACCIDENTAL. 


WueEN dinner was over, Lady Theobald 
rose, and proceeded to the drawing-room, 
Lucia following in her wake. From her 
very babyhood, Lucia had disliked the 
drawing-room, which was an imposing 
apartment of great length and height, con- 
taining much massive furniture, upholstered 
in faded blue satin. All the girl’s evenings, 
since her fifth year. had been spent sitting 
opposite her grandmother, in one of the 
straightest of the blue chairs; all the most 
scathing reproofs she had received had 
been administered to her at such times. 
She had a secret theory, indeed, that all un- 
pleasant things occurred in the drawing- 
room, after dinner. 

Just as they had seated themselves, and 
Lady Theobald was on the point of draw- 
ing toward her the little basket, containing 
the gray woolen mittens she made a duty 
of employing herself by knitting each even- 
ing, Dobson, the coachman, in his character 
of footman, threw open the door, and an- 
nounced a visitor. 

“Captain Barold.” 

Lady Theobald dropped her gray mitten, 
the steel needles falling upon the table with 
a clink. 
met half way the young man who had 
entered. 

“My dear Francis,” she remarked, “I 
am exceedingly glad to see you at last,” 
with a slight emphasis upon the “ at last.” 

“'Tha-anks,” said Captain Barold, rather 
languidly. You're very good, I’m sure.” 

Then he glanced at Lucia, and Lady 
Theobald addressed her. 

“ Lucia,” she said, “this is Francis Barold, 
who is your cousin.” 

Captain Barold shook hands feebly. 

“I have been trying to find out whether 
it is third or fourth,” he said. 

“It is third,” said my lady. 

Lucia had never seen her display such 
cordiality to anybody. But Captain Fran- 
cis Barold did not seem much impressed by 
it. It struck Lucia that he would not be 
likely to be impressed by anything. He 
seated himself near her grandmother's chair, 
and proceeded to explain his presence on 
the spot, without exhibiting much interest 
even in his own relation of facts. 

“I promised the Rathburns that I would 
spend a week at their place; and Slow- 
bridge was on the way, so it occurred to 





She rose to her feet at once, and | 





me I would drop off in passing. The Rath- 
burns’s place, Broadoaks, is about ten miles 
further on; not far, you see.” 

“ Then,” said Lady Theobald, “I am to 
understand that your visit is accidental.” 

Captain Barold was not embarrassed. 
He did not attempt to avoid her lady- 
ship’s rather stern eye, as he made his cool 
reply. 

“Well, yes,” he said. “I beg pardon, 
but it is accidental, rather.” 

Lucia gave him a pretty, frightened look, 
as if she felt that, after such an audacious 
confession, something very serious must 
happen; but nothing serious happened at 
all. Singularly enough, it was Lady Theo- 
bald herself who looked ill at ease, and as 
though she had not been prepared for such 
a contingency. 

During the whole of the evening, in fact, 
it was always Lady Theobald who was 
placed at a disadvantage, Lucia discovered. 
She could hardly realize the fact, at first; 
but before an hour had passed, its truth was 
forced upon her. 

Captain Barold was a very striking-look- 
ing man upon the whole. He was large, 
gracefully built, and fair, his eyes were gray, 
and noticeable for the coldness of . their 
expression, his features regular and aqui- 
line, his movements leisurely. 

As he conversed with her grandmother, 
Lucia wondered at him privately. It 
seemed to her innocent mind that he had 
been everywhere, and seen everything and 
everybody, without caring for or enjoying 
his privileges. The truth was that he had 
seen and experienced a great deal too 
much. As an only child, the heir to a 
large property, and heir prospective to one 
of the oldest titles in the country, he had 
exhausted life early. He saw in Lady 
Theobald, not the imposing head and 
social front of Slowbridge social life, the 
power who rewarded with approval and 
punished with a frown, but a tiresome, pre- 
tentious old woman, whom his mother had 
asked him, for some feminine reason, to 
visit. 

“ She feels she has a claim upon us, Fran- 
cis,” she had said, appealingly. 

“ Well,” he had remarked, “ that is rather 
deuced cool, isn’t it? We have ‘people 
enough on our hands without cultivating 
Slowbridge, you know.” 

His mother sighed, faintly. 

“Tt is true we have a great many people 
to consider, but I wish you would do it, my 
dear.” 
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She did not say anything at all about | 


Lucia; above all, she did not mention that a 
year ago she herself had spent two or three 
days at Slowbridge, and had been charmed 


beyond measure by the girl’s innocent fresh- | 


ness, and that she had said, rather absently, 
to Lady Theobald : 

“What a charming wife Lucia would 
make for a man to whom gentleness and a 
yielding disposition were necessary! We 


do not find such girls in society nowadays, | 


my dear Lady Theobald. It is very difficult 


of late years to find a girl who is not spoken | 


of as ‘fast,’ and who is not disposed to 
take the reins in her own hands. Our young 
men are flattered and courted until they 
become a little dictatorial, and our girls are 


spoiled at home. And the result is a great | 


deal of domestic unhappiness afterward— 
and even a great deal of scandal, which is 
dreadful to contemplate. I cannot help 
feeling the greatest anxiety in secret con- 
cerning Francis. Young men so seldom 
consider these matters until it is too late.” 

“ Girls are not trained as they were in my 
young days, or even in yours,” said Lady 
Theobald. “ They are allowed too much 
liberty. Lucia has been brought up imme- 
diately under my own eye.” 

“T feel that it is fortunate,” remarked 
Mrs. Barold, quite incidentally, “that Fran- 
cis need not make a point of money.” 


For a few moments Lady Theobald did | 


not respond; but afterward, in the course 
of the conversation which followed, she 
made an observation which was, of course, 
purely incidental. 

“If Lucia makes a marriage which 
pleases her great-uncle, old Mr. Dugald 


Binnie, of Glasgow, she will be a very | 


fortunate girl. He has intimated, in his 
eccentric fashion, that his immense fortune 
will either be hers or will be spent in build- 
ing charitable asylums of various kinds. 
He is a remarkable and singular man.” 


When Captain Barold had entered his | 


distinguished relative’s drawing-room, he 


had not regarded his third cousin with a | 
very great deal of interest. He had seen | 
ten herself, instead of nearly twenty; and 


too many beauties in his thirty years to be 
greatly moved by the sight of one; and 
here was only a girl who had soft eyes, 


and looked young for her age, and who. 


wore an ugly muslin gown, that most girls 
could not have carried off at all. 

“You have spent the greater part of 
your life in Slowbridge ?” he condescended 
to say, in the course of the evening. 

“TI have lived here always,” Lucia an- 








swered. “I have never been away more 
than a week at a time.” : 

“Ah ?” interrogatively. 
have not found it dull.” 

“No,” smiling a little. “Notvery. You 
see, I have known nothing gayer.” 

“There is society enough of a harmless 
kind here,” spoke up Lady Theobald, virt- 
uously. “I do not approve of a round of 
gayeties for young people ; it unfits them for 
the duties of life.” 

But Captain Barold was not as favorably 
impressed by these remarks as might have 
been anticipated. 

“What an old fool she is!” was his 
polite inward comment. And he resolved 


ad hope you 


| at once to make his visit as brief as possible, 


and not to be induced to run down again, 
during his stay at Broadoaks. He did not 
even take the trouble to appear to enjoy his 
evening. From his earliest infancy, he had 
always found it easier to please himself than 
to please other people. In fact, the world 
had devoted itself to endeavoring to please 
him, and win his—toleration, we may say, 
instead of admiration, since it could not 
hope for the latter. At home, he had been 
adored rapturously by a large circle of 


| affectionate male and female relatives: at 


school, his tutors had been singularly indul- 
gent of his faults and admiring of his 


| talents ; even among his fellow pupils he had 


been a sort of autocrat. Why not, indeed, 
with such birthrights and such prospects? 
When he had entered society, he had met 
with even more amiable treatment from 
affectionate mothers, from innocent daugh- 


| ters, from cordial paternal parents, who 


voted him an exceedingly fine fellow. 
Why should he bore himself by taking the 
trouble to seem pleased by a stupid evening 
with an old grenadier in petticoats, and a 
badly dressed country girl ? 

Lucia was very glad when, in answer to 
a timidly appealing glance, Lady ‘Theobald 
said : 

“Tt is half-past ten. You may wish us 
good-night, Lucia.” 

Lucia obeyed, as if she had been half-past 


Barold was not long in following her ex- 
ample. 

Dobson led him to a stately chamber at 
the top of the staircase, and left him there. 
The captain chose the largest and most 
luxurious chair, sat down in it, and lighted 
a cigar at his leisure. 

“ Confoundediy stupid hole!” he said, 
with a refined vigor one would scarcely have 








expected from an individual of his birth and 
breeding. “I shall leave to-morrow, of 
course. What was my.mother thinking of ? 
Stupid business from first to :ast.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“I SHOULD LIKE TO SEE MORE OF 


SLOWBRIDGE.” 
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certainly be obliged to call upon your 
mother for her good offices, in the case of 
our spending a season in London. I am 
too old a woman to alter my mode of life 
altogether.” 

In obedience to her ladyship’s orders, the 
venerable landau was brought to the door, 
and the two ladies drove to the station with 
him. 

It was during this drive that a very curi- 


| ous incident occurred—an incident to which, 


Wuen he announced, at breakfast, his | 
intention of taking his departure on the mid- 
day train, Lucia wondered again what would 
happen, and again, to her relief, Lady Theo- 
bald was astonishingly lenient. 

“As your friends expect you, of course 
we cannot overrule them,” she said. “We 
will, however, hope to see something of 
you during your stay at Broadoaks. It will 
be very easy for you to run down and give 
us a few hours now and then.” 

* Tha-anks !” said Captain Barold. 

He was decently civil, if not enthusiastic, 
during the few remaining hours of his stay. | 
He sauntered through the grounds with | 
Lucia, who took charge of him, in obedi- 
ence to her grandmother’s wish. He did | 
not find her particularly troublesome, when | 
she was away from her ladyship’s side. 
When she came out to him in her simple | 
cotton gown and straw hat, it occurred to | 
him that she was mucl prettier than he had | 
thought her at first. For economical rea- | 
sons, she had made the little morning-dress | 
herself, without the slightest regard for the | 
designs of Miss Chickie, and, as it was not 
trimmed at all, and had only a black velvet 
ribbon at the waist, there was nothing to | 
place her charming figure at a disadvantage. 
It could not be said that her shyness and | 
simplicity delighted Captain Barold; but, 
at least, they did not displease him, and 
this was really as much as could be ex- 
pected. 

“She does not expect a fellow to exert 
himself, at all events,” was his inward com- 
ment, and he did not exert himself. 

But, when on the point of taking his 
departure, he went so far as to make a very 
gracious remark to her. 

“IT hope we shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you in London, for a season, before 
very long,” he said. “My mother will 
have great pleasure in taking charge of you, 
if Lady Theobald cannot be induced to 
leave Slowbridge.” 

“Lucia never goes from home alone,” | 
said Lady Theobald; “but I should | 


| ica,” she said. 


perhaps, this story owes its existence, since, 
if it had not taken place, there might, very 
possibly, have been no events of a stirring 
nature to chronicle. Just as Dobson drove 
rather slowly up the part of High street dis- 
tinguished by the presence of Miss Belinda 
Bassett’s house, Captain Barold suddenly 
appeared to be attracted by some figure he 
discovered in the garden appertaining to 
that modest structure. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed, in an under- 
tone, “ there is Miss Octavia.” 

For the moment he was almost roused to 
a display of interest. A faint smile lighted 
his face, and his cold, handsome 
slightly brightened. 

Lady Theobald sat bolt upright. 

“That is Miss Bassett’s niece, from Amer- 
“Do I understand you 


eyes 


know her ?” 

Captain Barold turned to confront her, 
evidently annoyed at having allowed a sur- 
prise to get the better of him. All expres- 
sion died out of his face. 

“T traveled with her from Framwich to 
Stamford,” he said. “I suppose we should 
have reached Slowbridge together, but that 
I dropped off at Stamford to get a news- 


| paper, and the train left me behind.” 


“Oh, grandmamma!” exclaimed Lucia, 
who had turned to look, “ how very pretty 
she is!” 

Miss Octavia certainly was amazingly so 
this morning. She was standing by a rose- 
bush again, and was dressed in a cashmere 
morning-robe of the finest texture and the 
faintest pink; it had a Watteau plait down 
the back, a jaéot of lace down the front, 
and the close, high frills of lace around the 
throat which seemed to be a weakness with 
her. Her hair was dressed high upon her 
head, and showed to advantage her little 
ears and as much of her slim, white neck as 
the frills did not conceal. 

But Lady Theobald did not share Lucia’s 
enthusiasm, 

“She looks like an actress,” she said. 
“If the trees were painted canvas and the 





roses artificial, one might have some pa- | 


tience with her. That kind of thing is 
scarcely what we expect in Slowbridge.” 
Then she turned to Barold. 
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“Think so?” he said, slowly. “ Pity, 
isn’t it—under the circumstances ? ” } 
And really there was nothing at all for 


| her ladyship to do but preserve a lofty si- 


“1 had the pleasure of meeting her yes- | 


terday, not long after she arrived,” she said. 
“ She had diamonds in her ears as big as 


peas, and rings to match. Her manner is | 


just what one might expect from a young 


woman brought up among gold-diggers and | 
| with warmth. 


silver-miners.” 


-“Tt struck me as being a very unique | 


” 


and interesting manner, 


said Captain Bar- | 


old. “It is chiefly noticeable for a sang | 


Jroid which might be regarded as rather 
enviable. She was good enough to tell me 


all about her papa and the silver mines, and | 


I really found the conversation entertaining.’ 


» a 


“It is scarcely customary for English | 


young women to confide in their masculine 
traveling companions to such an extent,” 
remarked my lady, grimly. 

“She did not confide in me at all,” said 
Barold. “ ‘Therein lay her attraction. One 
cannot submit to being ‘ confided in’ by a 
strange young woman, however charming. 


This young lady’s remarks were flavored | 
solely with an adorably cool candor. She | 


evidently did not desire to appeal to. any 
emotion whatever.” 

And, as he leaned back in his seat, he 
still looked at the picturesque figure which 
they had passed, as if he would not have 
been sorry to see it turn its head toward him. 

In fact, it seemed that, notwithstanding 
his usual good fortune, Captain Barold was 
doomed this morning to make remarks of a 
nature objectionable to his revered relation. 
On their way they passed Mr. Burmistone’s 
mill, which was at work in all its vigor, with 
a whir and buzz of machinery and a slight 
odor of oil in its surrounding atmosphere. 


“ Ah!” said Mr. Barold, putting his sin- | 


gle eyeglass into his eye, and scanning it 
after the manner of experts. “I did not 
think you had anything of that sort here. 
Who put it up ?” 

“ The man’s name,” replied Lady Theo- 
bald, severely, “ is Burmistone.” 

“ Pretty good idea, isn’t it?” remarked 
Barold. “Good for the place—and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“To my mind,” answered my lady, “ it 
is the worst possible thing which could have 
happened.” 

Mr. Francis Barold dropped his eyeglass 
dexterously, and at once lapsed into his 
normal condition—which was a condition 
by no means favorable to argument. 





lence. She had scarcely recovered herself 
when they reached the station, and it was 
necessary to say farewell as complacently as 
possible. 
“We will hope to see you again before 
many days,” she said, with dignity, if not 


Mr. Francis Barold was silent for a sec- 
ond, and a slightly reflective expression 
flitted across his face. 

“ Thanks—yes,” he said, at last. “ Cer. 
tainly. It is easy to come down, and | 
should like to see more of Slowbridge.” 

When the train had puffed in and out of 
the station, and Dobson was driving down 
High street again, her ladyship’s feelings 
rather got the better of her. 

“ If Belinda Bassett is a wise woman,” she 
remarked, “ she will take my advice, and get 
rid of this young lady as soon as possible. 
It appears to me,” she continued, with ex- 
alted piety, “ that every well-trained English 
girl has reason to thank her Maker that she 
was born in a civilized land.” 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Lucia, softly, “ Miss 
Octavia Bassett has had no one to train her 
at all—and it may be that—that she even 
feels it deeply.” 

The feathers in her ladyship’s bonnet 
trembled. 

“She does not feel it at all!” she an- 
nounced. “She is an impertinent—minx!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SHARES LOOKING UP. 


THERE were others who echoed her lady- 
ship’s words afterward, though they echoed 
them privately and with more caution than 
my lady felt necessary. It is certain that 
Miss Octavia Bassett did not improve, as time 
progressed, and she had enlarged opportu- 
nities for studying the noble example set 
before her by Slowbridge. 

On his arrival in New York, Martin Bassett 
telegraphed to his daughter and sister, per 
Atlantic cable, informing them that he might 
be detained a couple of months, and bidding 
them be of good cheer. The arrival of the 
message, in its official envelope, so alarmed 
Miss Belinda that she was supported by 
Mary Anne while it was read to her by 
Octavia, who received it without any surprise 
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whatever. For some time after its comple- | 


tion, Slowbridge had privately disbelieved in 
the Atlantic cable, and, until this occasion, 


had certainly disbelieved in the existence | 
| well known, and so universally respected ; 


of people who received messages through 
it. In fact, on first finding that she was the 
recipient of such a message, Miss Belinda 
had made immediate preparations for faint- 
ing quietly away, being fully convinced that 
ashipwreck had occurred, which had resulted 
in her brother’s death, and that his execu- 
tors had chosen this delicate method of 
breaking the news. 

“ A message by Atlantic cable ?” she had 
gasped. “ Don’t—don’t read it, my love. 
L—let some one else do that. Poor—poor 
child! Trust in Providence, my love, and 
—and bear up. Ah, how I wish I hada 
stronger mind, and could be of more service 
to you!” 

“It is a message from father,” said Oc- 
tavia. “ Nothing is the matter. He’s all 
right. He got in on Saturday.” 

“Ah!” panted Miss Belinda. “ Are you 
quite sure, my dear—are you quite sure ?” 

“ That’s what he says. Listen.” 


“Got in Saturday. Piper met me. Shares 
looking up. «May be kept here two months. Will 
write. Keep up your spirits. 

“ MARTIN BASSETT.” 


“Thank heaven!” sighed Miss Belinda. 
“Thank heaven!” 

“Why ?” said Octavia. 

“Why?” echoed Miss Belinda. “ Ah, 
my dear, if you knew how terrified I was ; 


I felt sure that something had happened. | 
A cable message, my dear! I never re- | 


ceived a telegram in my life before, and to 
receive a cable message was really a shock.” 

“Well, I don’t see why,” said Octavia, 
“Tt seems to me it is pretty much like any 
other message.” 

Miss Belinda regarded her timidly. 

“ Does your papa offen send them ?” she 
inquired. “ Surely it must be expensive.” 


“I don’t suppose it’s cheap,” Octavia re- | 
| and various other delicacies. 


plied, “but it saves time and worry. I 


should have had to wait twelve days for a | 
| asked Octavia. “ Half-past five is pretty 


letter.” 


“Very true,” said Miss Belinda, “but | 


She broke off with rather a distressed 
Shake of the head. 
economy and quiet living were frequently 
upset in these times. She had begun to 
regard her niece with a slight feeling of awe, 
and yet Octavia had not been doing any- 








Her simple ideas of | 





thing at all remarkable in her own eyes, and 
considered her life pretty dull. 

If the elder Miss Bassett, her parents and 
grandparents, had not been so thoroughly 


if their social position had not been so firmly 
established, and their quiet lives not quite 
so highly respectable, there is an awful pos- 
sibility that Slowbridge might even have 
gone so far as not to ask Octavia out to tea 
at all. But even Lady Theobald felt that it 
would not do to slight Belinda Bassett’s 


| niece and guest. To omit the customary 


state teas would have been to crush inno- 
cent Miss Belinda at a blow, and place her 


| —through the medium of this young lady 


who, alone, deserved condemnation—be- 
yond the pale of all social law. 

“Tt is only to be regretted,” said her 
ladyship, “that Belinda Bassett has not 
arranged things better. Relatives of such 
an order are certainly to be deplored.” 

In secret, Lucia felt much soft-hearted 
sympathy for both Miss Bassett and her 
guest. She could not help wondering how 
Miss Belinda became responsible for the 
calamity which had fallen upon her. It 
really did not seem probable that she had 
been previously consulted as to the kind of 
niece she desired, or that she had, in a dis- 
tinct manner, evinced a preference for a 
niece of this description. 

“ Perhaps, dear grandmamma,” the girl 
ventured, “ it is because Miss Octavia Bas- 
sett is so young that . 

“ May I ask,” inquired Lady Theobald, 
in fell tones, “ how old you are?” 

“T was nineteen in—in December.” 

“ Miss Octavia Bassett,” said her lady- 
ship, “ was nineteen last October, and it is 
now June. I have not yet found it neces- 
sary to apologize for you on the score of 
youth.” 

But it was her ladyship who took the 
initiative and set an evening for entertaining 
Miss Belinda and her niece, in company 
with several other ladies, with the best 
bohea, thin bread and butter, plum-cake, 


“What do they do at such places?” 


early.” 

“We spend some time at the tea-table, 
my dear,” explained Miss Belinda. “ And 
afterward, we—we converse. A few of us 
play whist. I do not. I feel as if I were 
not clever enough, and I get flurried too 
easily by—by differences of opinion.” 

“T should think it wasn’t very exciting,” 
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said Octavia. “I don’t fancy I ever went 
to an entertainment where they did nothing 
but drink tea and talk.” 


“It is not our intention or desire to be | 
exciting, my dear,” Miss Belinda replied, | 


with mild dignity. “And an improving 
conversation is frequently most beneficial to 
the parties engaged in it.” 

“T’m afraid,” Octavia observed, “that I 
never heard much improving conversation.” 

She was really no fonder of masculine 
society than the generality of girls, but she 
could not help wondering if there would be 
any young men present, and if, indeed, there 
were any young men in Slowbridge who might 
possibly be produced upon festive occasions, 
even though ordinarily kept in the back- 
ground. She had not heard Miss Belinda 
mention any masculine name, so far, but 
that of the curate of St. James’s, and, when 
she had seen him pass the house, she had 
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but white for evening. Miss Chickie as. 
sured me, a few weeks ago, that she had 
made fifteen white muslin dresses all after 
one simple design of her own.” 

“J shouldn’t think that was particularly 
nice myself,” remarked Octavia, impartially, 


| “I should be glad one of the fifteen didn’t 


| belong to me. 


not found his slim, black figure and faint | 


ecclesiastic whiskers especially interesting. 
It must be confessed that Miss Belinda 
suffered many pangs of anxiety in looking 
forward to her young kinswoman’s first ap- 
pearance in society. <A tea at Lady Theo- 
bald’s house constituted formal presentation 
to the Slowbridge world. 
within the pale of genteel society, having 
arrived at years of discretion, on returning 
home from boarding-school, was invited to 
tea at Oldclough Hall. 
evening, she was the subject of watchful 
criticism. Her deportment was remarked, 
her accomplishments displayed, she _per- 
formed her last new “pieces” upon the 
piano, she was drawn into conversation by 


I should feel as if people 
might say, when I came into a room, ‘Good 
gracious, there’s another.’ ” 

“The first was made for Miss Lucia Gas. 
ton, who is Lady Theobald’s niece,” replied 
Miss Belinda, mildly. “And there are few 
young ladies in Slowbridge who would not 
desire to emulate her example.” 

“Oh,” said Octavia, “I dare say she is 
very nice, and all that, but I don’t believe | 
should care to copy her dresses. I think | 
should draw the line there.” 

But she said it without any ill-nature, and 
sensitive as Miss Belinda was upon the sub- 
ject of her cherished ideals, she could not 
take offense. 

When the eventful evening arrived, there 


| was excitement in more than one establish- 


| its vicinity. 


Each young lady, | 


During an entire | 
| to that lady’s niece. 


her hostess, and upon the timid modesty of | 


her replies, and the reverence of her listen- 
ing attitudes, depended her future social 
status. So it was very natural indeed that 
Miss Belinda should be anxious. 

“T would wear something rather quiet 
and—and simple, my dear Octavia,” she 
said. “A white muslin, perhaps, with blue 
ribbons.” 

“ Would you ?” answered Octavia. Then, 
after appearing to reflect upon the matter a 
few seconds, “I’ve got one that would do, 
if it’s warm enough to wear it. I bought it 
in New York, but it came from Paris. I’ve 
never worn it-yet.” 

“It would be nicer than anything else, 


my love,” said Miss Belinda, delighted to | 


find her difficulty so easily disposed of. 


“ Nothing is so charming in the dress of a | 
Our Slow- | 


young girl as pure simplicity. 
bridge young ladies rarely wear anything 


ment upon High street, and the streets in 
The stories of the diamonds, 
the gold-diggers, and the silver mines had 
been added to, and embellished, in the most 
ornate and startling manner. It was well 


| knewn that only Lady Theobald’s fine ap- 


preciation of Miss Belinda Bassett’s feelings 
had induced her to extend her hospitalities 


“T would prefer, my dear,” said more 
than one discreet matron to her daughter, 
as they attired themselves,—* 1 would much 
prefer that you would remain near me dur- 
ing the earlier part of the evening—before 
we know how this young lady may tum 
out. Let your manner toward her be kind, 
but not familiar. It is well to be upon the 
safe side.” 

What precise line of conduct it was gen- 
erally anticipated that this gold-digging and 
silver-mining young person would adopt, it 
would be difficult to say ; it is sufficient that 
the general sentiments regarding her were 
of a distrustful, if not timorous, nature. 

To Miss Bassett, who felt all this in the 
very air she breathed, the girl’s innocence 
of the condition of affairs was even a little 
touching. With all her splendor, she was 
not at all hard to please, and had quite 
awakened to an interest in the impending 
social event. She seemed in good spins, 
and talked more than was her custom, giv- 
ing Miss Belinda graphic descriptions of 
various festal gatherings she had attended 
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in New York, when she seemed to have been 

very gay indeed, and to have worn very | 
peautiful dresses, and also to have had 

rather more than her share of partners. 

The phrases she used and the dances she 

described were all strange to Miss Belinda, 

and tended to reducing her to a bewildered 

condition, in which she felt much timid 

amazement at the intrepidity of the New 

York young ladies; and no slight suspicion 

of the “ German” —as a theatrical kind of 

dance, involving extraordinary figures, and 

an extraordinary amount of attention from | 
partners of the stronger sex. 

It must be admitted, however, that by 
this time, notwithstanding the various shocks 
she had received, Miss Belinda had begun 
to discover in her young guest divers good 
qualities which appealed to her affectionate 
and susceptible old heart. In the first place, 
the girl had no small affectations; indeed, 
if she had been less unaffected she might 
have been less subject to severe comment. 
She was good-natured, and generous to ex- 
travagance. Her manner toward Mary 
Anne never ceased to arouse Miss Belinda | 
to interest. ‘There was not any condescen- 
sion whatever in it, and yet it could not be 
called a vulgarly familiar manner; it was 
rather an astonishingly simple manner, 
somehow suggestive of a subtile recognition 
of Mary Anne’s youth, and ill-luck in not 
having before her more lively prospects. 
She gave Mary Anne presents in the shape 
of articles of clothing at which Slowbridge 
would have exclaimed in horror, if the re- 
cipient had dared to wear them; but when | 
Miss Belinda expressed her regret at these 
indiscretions, Octavia was quite willing to | 
rectify her mistakes. 

“ Ah, well,” she said, “ I can give her some 
money, and she can buy some things for her- 
self.” Which she proceeded todo; and when, | 
under her mistress’s direction, Mary Anne 
purchased a stout brown merino, she took 
quite an interest in her struggles at making it. 

“T wouldn’t make it so short in the waist 
and so full in the skirt, if I were you,” she | 
said. “There’s no reason why it shouldn’t | 
fit, you know,” thereby winning the house- 
maiden’s undying adoration, and adding 
much to the shapeliness of the garment. 

“fam sure she has a good heart,” Miss 
Belinda said to herself, as the days went by. 
“She is like Martin in that. I dare say she 
finds me very ignorant and silly. I often 
see in her face that she is unable to under- 
stand my feeling about things; but she | 
hever seems to laugh at me, nor think of me | 

VoL. XXI.—43. 
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unkindly. And she is very, 
though, perhaps, I ought not to 
that at all.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
WHITE MUSLIN. 


. As THE good little spinster was arraying 
herself, on this particular evening, having 
laid upon the bed the greater portion of her 
modest splendor, she went to her wardrobe, 
and took therefrom the sacred bandbox 
containing her best cap. All the ladies of 
Slowbridge wore caps, and all being respect- 
fully plagiarized from Lady Theobald, with- 
out any reference to age, size, complexion, 
or demeanor, the result was sometimes a 
little trying. Lady Theobald’s head-dresses 
were of a severe and bristling order. The 
lace of which they were composed was 
induced by some ingenious device to form 
itself into aggressive quillings, the bows 
seemed lined with buckram, the strings 
neither floated nor fluttered. 

“To a majestic person, the style is very 


| appropriate,” Miss Belinda had said to Octa- 


via, that very day ; “ but to one who is not 
sO, itis rather trying. Sometimes, indeed, I 
have a/most wished that Miss Chickie would 
vary a /ittle more in her designs.” 

Perhaps the sight of the various articles 
contained in two of the five trunks had 
inspired these doubts in the dear old lady’s 
breast; it is certain, at least, that as she 
took the best cap up, a faint sigh fluttered 
upon her lips. 

“It is very large—for a small person,” 
she said. “And I am not at all sure that 
amber is becoming to me.” 

And just at that moment, there came 
a tap at the door, which she knew was from 
Octavia. 

She laid the cap back, in some confusion 
at being surprised in a moment of weakness. 

“ Come in, my love,” she said. 

Octavia pushed the door open, and came 
in. She had not dressed yet, and had on 
her wrapper and slippers, which were both 
of quilted gray silk, gayly embroidered with 
carnations. But Miss Belinda had seen both 
wrapper and slippers before, and had become 
used to their sumptuousness ; what she had 
not seen was the trifle the girl held in her hand. 

“ See here,” she said. “ See what I have 
been making for you.” 

She looked quite elated, and laughed 
triumphantly. 

“TI did not know I could do it until I 
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tried,” she said. “I had seen some in 
New York, and I had the lace by me. And 
I have enough left to make ruffles for 
your neck and wrists. It’s Mechlin.” 


“ My dear!” exclaimed Miss _ Belinda. 


“ My dear!” 

Octavia laughed again. 

“ Don’t you know what it is?” she said. 
“Tt isn’t like a Slowbridge cap; but it’s-a 
cap, nevertheless. They wear them like 
this in New York. 
ever so much prettier.” 

It was true that it was not like a Slow- 
bridge cap, and it was also true that it was 
prettier. It was a delicate affair of softly 
quilled lace, adorned here and there with 
loops of pale satin ribbon. 

“ Let me try it on,” said Octavia, advanc- 
ing, and in a minute she had done so, and 
turned Miss Bassett about to face herselfin the 
glass. “There!” shesaid. “Isn’t that better 
than—well, than emulating Lady Theobald ?” 

It was so pretty, and so becoming, and 
Miss Belinda was so touched by the girl’s 
innocent enjoyment, that the tears came 
into her eyes. 

“ My—my love,” she faltered, “it is so 
beautiful, and so expensive, that—though 
indeed I don’t know how to thank you— 
I am afraid I should not dare to wear it.” 

“Qh,” answered Octavia, “that’s non- 
sense, you know. I’m sure there’s no 
reason why people shouldn’t wear becoming 
things. Besides, I should be awfully disap- 
pointed. I didn’t think I could make it, 
and I’m real proud of it. You don’t know 
how becoming it is.” 

Miss Belinda looked at her reflection and 
faltered. It was becoming. 

“ My love,” she protested, faintly, “ real 
Mechlin! There is really no such lace in 
Slowbridge !” 

“ All the better,” said Octavia, cheerfully. 
“I’m glad to hear that. It isn’t one bit too 
nice for you.” 

To Miss Belinda’s astonishment, she drew 


a step nearer to her and gave one of the satin | 
loops a queer, caressing little touch,which ac- | 


tually seemed to mean something. And then 
suddenly the girl stooped, with a little laugh, 
and gave her aunt a light kiss on her cheek. 

“There!” she said. “You must take it 
from me for a present. I'll go and make the 
ruffles this minute, and you must wear those, 
too,and let people see how stylish you can be.” 

And without giving Miss Bassett time to 
speak, she ran out of the room, and left the 
dear old lady warmed to the heart, tearful, 
delighted, frightened. 


And I think they are | 


| 








| simple,” she said. 





A coach from the Blue. Lion had been 
ordered to present itself at a quarter past five, 
promptly, and at the time specified it rattled 
up to the door with much spirit—with s0 
much spirit, indeed, that Miss Belinda was a 
little alarmed. 

“ Dear, dear!” she said. “I hope the 
driver will be able to control the horse, and 
will not allow him to go too fast. One 
hears of such terrible accidents.” 

Then Mary Anne was sent to announce 
the arrival of the equipage to Miss Octavia, 
and, having performed the errand, came 
back, beaming with smiles. 

“Oh, mum,” she exclaimed, “ you never 
see nothin’ like her! Her gownd is ’evingly, 
An’ lor’! how you do look yourself,to be sure.” 

Indeed, the lace ruffles on her “best” 
black silk, and the little cap on her smooth 
hair, had done a great deal for Miss Bas- 
sett, and she had only just been reproaching 
herself for her vanity in recognizing this fact. 
But Mary Anne’s words awakened a new 
train of thought. 

“Is—is Miss Octavia’s dress a showy 
one, Mary Anne?” she inquired. “ Dear 
me, I do hope it is not a showy dress!” 

“T never see nothin’ no eleganter, mum,” 
said Mary Anne. “She wants nothin’ but 
a veil to make a bride out of her—an’a 
becominer thing she never has wore.” 

They heard the soft sweep of skirts at 
that moment, and Octavia came in. 

“There!” she said, stopping when she 
had reached the middle of the room. “Is 
that simple enough ?” 

Miss Belinda could only look at her help- 
lessly. ‘The “ white muslin ” was composed 
almost entirely of Valenciennes lace; the 
blue ribbons were embroidered with field- 
daisies; the air of delicate elaborateness 
about the whole was something which her 
innocent mind could not have believed pos- 
sible in orthodox white and blue. 

“J don’t think I should call it exactly 
“ My love, what a quan- 
tity of lace!” 

Octavia glanced down at her jadots and 
frills complacently. 

“There is a good deal of it,” she re- 
marked ; “ but then it is nice, and one can 
stand a good deal of nice Valenciennes on 
white. They said Worth made the dress. 
I hope he did. It cost enough. The ribbon 
was embroidered by hand, I suppose. And 
there is plenty of it cut up into these bows.” 

There was no more to be said. Miss 
Belinda led the way to the coach, which 
they entered under the admiring or critical 
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eyes of several most respectable families, 
who had been lying in wait behind their 
window curtains since they had been sum- 
moned there by the sound of the wheels. 

As the vehicle rattled past the boarding- 


school, all the young ladies in the first class | 


rushed to the window. ‘They were rewarded 
for their zeal by a glimpse of a cloud of 
muslin and lace, a charmingly dressed yellow- 
brown head, and a pretty face, whose eyes 
favored them with a frank stare of interest. 

“She had diamonds in her ears!” cried 
Miss Phipps, wildly excited. “I saw them 
flash. Ah, how I should like to see her 
without her wraps! I have no doubt she is 


a perfect blaze!” 


CHAPTER X. 
ANNOUNCING MR. BAROLD. 


Lapy THEOBALD’s invited guests sat in 
the faded blue drawing-room, waiting. 
Everybody had been unusually prompt, 
perhaps because everybody wished to be on 
the ground in time to see Miss Octavia Bas- 
sett make her entrance. 

“T should think it would be rather a 
trial, even to such a girl as she is said to 
be,” remarked one matron. 

“It is but natural that she should feel 
that Lady Theobald will regard her rather 
critically, and that she should know that 
American manners will hardly be the thing 
for a genteel and conservative English 
country town.” 

“We saw her a few days ago,” said Lucia, 
who chanced to hear this speech, “ and she 
is very pretty. I think I never saw any one 
so very pretty before.” 

“But in quite a theatrical way, I think, 
my dear,” the matron replied, in a tone of 
gentle correction. 

“I have seen so very few theatrical 
people,” Lucia answered, sweetly, “that I 
scarcely know what the theatrical way is, 
dear Mrs. Burnham. Her dress was very 
beautiful, and not like what we wear in 
Slowbridge ; but she seemed to me to be 
very bight and pretty, in a way quite new 
to me, and so just a little odd.” 

“I have heard that her dress is most 
extravagant and wasteful,” put in Miss 
Pilcher, whose educational position entitled 
her to the condescending respect of her 
patronesses. “She has lace on her morning 
gowns, which : 

“ Miss Bassett and Miss Octavia Bassett,” 
announced Dobson, throwing open the door. 





Lady Theobald rose from her seat. A 
slight rustle made itself heard through the 
company, as the ladies all turned toward 
the entrance, and after they had so turned, 
there were evidences of a positive thrill. 
Before the eyes of all, Belinda Bassett ad- 
vanced with rich ruffles of Mechlin at her 
neck and wrists, with a delicate and dis- 
tinctly novel cap upon her head, her niece 
following her with an unabashed face, 
twenty pounds’ worth of lace on her dress, 
and unmistakable diamonds in her little ears. 

“ There is not a shadow of timidity about 
her!” cried Mrs. Burnham, under her 
breath. “ This is actual boldness!” 

But this was a very severe term to use, 
notwithstanding that it was born of righteous 
indignation. It was not boldness at all. It 
was only the serenity of a young person 
who was quite unconscious that there was 
anything to fear in the rather unimposing 
party before her. Octavia was accustomed 
to entering rooms full of strangers. She had 
spent several years of her life in hotels, where 
she had been stared out of countenance by 
a few score new people every day. She was 
even used to being in some sort a young 
person of note. It was nothing unusual for 
her to know that she was being pointed out. 
“That pretty blonde,” she often heard it 
said, “ is Martin Bassett’s daughter. Sharp 
fellow, Bassett—and lucky fellow, too. More 
money than he can count.” 

So she was not at all frightened when 
she walked in behind Miss Belinda. She 
glanced about her cheerfully, and, catching 
sight of Lucia, smiled at her as she ad- 
vanced up the room. The call of state 
Lady Theobald had made with her grand- 
daughter had been a very brief one, but 
Octavia had taken a decided fancy to 
Lucia, and was glad to see her again. 

“T am glad to see you, Belinda,” said her 
ladyship, shaking hands. “ And you, also, 
Miss Octavia.” 

“ Thank you,” responded Octavia. 

“ You are very kind,” Miss Belinda mur- 
mured, gratefully. 

“T hope you are both well?” said Lady 
Theobald, with majestic condescension, and 
in tones to be heard all over the room. 

“ Quite well, thank you,” murmured Miss 
Belinda again. “Very well indeed.” Rather 
as if this fortunate state of affairs was the 
result of her ladyship’s kind intervention 
with the fates. 

She felt terribly conscious of being the 
center of observation, and rather over- 
powered by the novelty of her attire, which 
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was plainly creating a sensation. Octavia, 
however, who was far more looked at, was 
entirely oblivious of the painful prominence 
of her position. She remained standing in the 
middle of the room, talking to Lucia, who 
had approached to greet her. She was 
so much taller than Lucia that she looked 
very tall indeed by contrast, and also very 
wonderfully dressed. Lucia’s white muslin 
was one of Miss Chickie’s fifteen, and was, 
in a “genteel” way, very suggestive of Slow- 
bridge. Suspended from Octavia’s waist, by 
a long loop of the embroidered ribbon, was 
a little round fan of downy, pale blue 
feathers, and with this she played as she 
talked; but Lucia, having nothing to play 
with, could only stand with her little hands 
hanging at her sides. 

“T have never been to an afternoon tea 


like this before,” Octavia said. “ It is noth- | 
| was looking at them, and with a disapprov- 


ing like a kettle-drum.” 

“T am not sure that I know what a ket- 
tle-drum is,” Lucia answered. “They have 
them in London, I think; but I have never 
been to London.” 

“They have them in New York,” said 
Octavia, “and they are a crowded sort of 
afternoon parties, where ladies go in car- 
riage-toilet, not evening-dress. People are 
rushing in and out all the time.” 

Lucia glanced around the room, and 
smiled. 

“ That is very unlike this,” she remarked. 

“ Well,” said Octavia, “I should think 
that, after all, this might be nicer.” 

Which was very civil. 

Lucia glanced around again—this time 
rather stealthily—at Lady Theobald. Then 
she glanced back at Octavia. 

“ But it isn’t,” she said, in an undertone. 

Octavia began to laugh. They were ona 
new and familiar footing from that moment. 

“| said ‘it might,’” she answered. 

She was not afraid, any longer, of finding 
the evening stupid. If there were no young 
men, there was, at least, a young woman 
who was in sympathy with her. She said: 

“ T hope that I shall behave myself pretty 
well, and do the things I am expected to do.” 

“ Oh!” said Lucia, with a rather alarmed 
expression, “I hope so. I—I am afraid 
you would not be comfortable if you didn’t.” 

Octavia opened her eyes as she often did 
at Miss Belinda’s remarks, and then sud- 
denly she began to laugh again. 

“ What would they do ?” she said, disre- 
spectfully. “ Would they turn me out, with- 
out giving me any tea?” 

Lucia looked still more frightened. 


’ 











“ Don’t let them see you laughing,” she 
said. “ They—they will say you are giddy,” 

“Giddy!” replied Octavia. “I don’t think 
there is anything to make me giddy here.” 

“If they say you are giddy,” said Lucia, 
“ your fate will be sealed, and, if you are to 
stay here, it really will be better to try to 
please them a little.” : 

Octavia reflected a moment. 

“1 don’t mean to ds-please them,” she 
said, “ unless they are very easily displeased. 
I suppose I don’t think very much about 
what people are saying of me. I don't 
seem to notice.” 

“ Will you come now and let me intro- 
duce Miss Egerton and her sister ?” sug. 
gested Lucia, hurriedly. “ Grandmamma 
is looking at us.” 

In the innocence of her heart Octavia 
glanced at Lady Theobald, and saw that she 


ing air. 

“IT wonder what that’s for?” she said to 
herself; but she followed Lucia across the 
room. 

She made the acquaintance of the Misses 
Egerton, who seemed rather fluttered, and, 
after the first exchange of civilities, subsided 
into monosyllables and attentive stares. 
They were, indeed, very anxious to hear 
Octavia converse, but had not the courage 
to attempt to draw her out, unless a sudden 
query of Miss Lydia’s could be considered 
such an attempt. 

“ Do you like England ?” she asked. 

“Is this England ?” inquired Octavia. 

“It is a part of England, of course,” re- 
plied the young lady, with calm literalness. 

“Then, of course, I like it very much,” 
said Octavia, slightly waving her fan and 
smiling. 

Miss Lydia Egerton and Miss Violet 
Egerton each regarded her in dubious s- 
lence fora moment. ‘They did not think she 
looked as if she were “ clever,” but the speech 
sounded to both as if she were, and as if she 
meant to be clever a little at their expense. 

Naturally, after that they felt slightly un- 
comfortable, and said less than before, and 
conversation lagged to such an extent that 
Octavia was not sorry when tea was an- 
nounced. 

And it so happened that tea was not the 
only thing announced. The ladies had all 
just risen from their seats with a gentle 
rustle, and Lady Theobald was moving for- 
ward to marshal her procession into the 
dining-room, when Dobson appeared at the 
door again. 
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“Mr. Barold, my lady,” he said, “ and 
Mr. Burmistone.” 

Everybody glanced first at the door, and 
then at Lady Theobald. Mr. Francis 
Barold crossed the threshold, followed by 
the tall, square-shouldered builder of mills, 
who was a strong, handsome man, and bore 


himself very well, not seeming to mind at | 


all the numerous eyes fixed upon him. 

“| did not know,” said Barold, “ that we 
should find you had guests. Beg pardon, 
I’m sure, and so does Burmistone, whom I 
had the pleasure of meeting at Broadoaks, 
and who was good enough to invite me to 
return with him.” 

Lady Theobald extended her hand to the 
gentleman specified. , 

“T am glad,” she said, rigidly, “to see 
Mr. Burmistone.” 

Then she turned to Barold. 

“This is very fortunate,” she announced. 
“We are just going in to take tea, in which 
I hope you will join us. Lucia 9 

Mr. Francis Barold naturally turned, as 
her ladyship uttered her granddaughter’s 
name in a tone of command. It may be 
supposed that his first intention in turn- 
ing was to look at Lucia, but he had 
scarcely done so, when his attention was 
attracted by the figure nearest to her—the 
figure of a young lady, who was playing 





with a little blue fan, and smiling at him | 


brilliantly and unmistakably. 

The next moment he was standing at 
Octavia Bassett’s side, looking rather pleased, 
and the blood of Slowbridge was congealing, 
as the significance of the situation was 
realized. 

One instant of breathless—of awful— 
suspense, and her ladyship recovered herself. 

“We will go in to tea,” she said. “ May 
I ask you, Mr. Burmistone, to accompany 
Miss Pilcher ?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


A SLIGHT INDISCRETION. 
Durinc the remainder of the evening, 
Miss Belinda was a prey to wretchedness 
and despair. When she raised her eyes to 
her hostess, she met with a glance full of 
icy significance ; when she looked across the 
tea-table, she saw Octavia seated next to 
Mr. Francis Barold, monopolizing his at- 
tention, and apparently in the very best pos- 
sible spirits. It only made matters worse 
that Mr. Francis Barold seemed to find her 
remarks worthy of his attention. He drank 
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very little tea, and now and then appeared 
much interested and amused. In fact, he 
found Miss Octavia even more entertaining 
than he had found her during their journey. 
She did not hesitate at all’ to tell him that 
she was delighted to see him again at this 
particular juncture. 

* You don’t know how glad I was to see 
you come in,” she said. 

She met his rather startled glance with the 
most open candor as she spoke. 

“Tt is very civil of you to say so,” he 
said; “but you can hardly expect me to be- 
lieve it, you know. Itis too good to be true.” 

“TI thought it was too good to be true 
when the door opened,” she answered, 
cheerfully. “I should have been glad to see 
anybody, almost “ 

“ Well, that,” he interposed, “ isn’t quite 
so civil.” 

“ It is not quite so civil to 

But there she checked herself, and asked 
him a question with the most #aive serious- 
ness. 

“Are you a great friend of Lady Theo- 
bald’s ?” she said. 

“No,” he answered. “I am a relative.” 

‘*‘ That’s worse,” she remarked. 

“Tt is,” he replied. “ Very much worse.’ 

“T asked you,” she proceeded, with an 
entrancing little smile of irreverent approval, 
“because I was going to say that my last 
speech was not quite so civil to Lady Theo- 
bald.” 

“That is perfectly true,” he responded. 
“It wasn’t civil to her at all.” 

He was passing his time very comfortably, 
and was really surprised to feel that he was 
more interested in these simple audacities 
than he had been in any conversation for 
some time. Perhaps it was because his 
companion was so wonderfully pretty, but 
it is not unlikely that there were also other 
reasons. She looked him straight in the 
eyes, she comported herself after the man- 
ner of a young lady who was enjoying her- 
self, and yet he felt vaguely that she might 
have enjoyed herself quite as much with 
Burmistone, and that it was probable that 
she would not think a second time of him, 
or of what she said to him. 

After tea, when they returned to the 
drawing-room, the opportunities afforded 
for conversation were not numerous. The 
piano was opened, and one after another of 
the young ladies were invited to exhibit 
their prowess. Upon its musical educa- 
tion Slowbridge prided itself. “ Few towns,” 
Miss Pilcher frequently remarked, “ could be 
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congratulated upon the possession of such 
talent and such cultivation.” The Misses 
Egerton played a duet, the Misses Loftus 
sang, Miss Abercrombie “executed” a 
sonata with such effect as to melt Miss 
Pilcher to tears; and still Octavia had not 
been called upon. There might have been 
a reason for this, or there might not; but 
the moment arrived, at length, when Lady 
Theobald moved toward Miss Belinda with 
evidently fell intent. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ perhaps your niece, 
Miss Octavia, will favor us.” 

Miss Belinda replied in a deprecatory and 
uncertain murmur. 

“JT—am not sure. I really don’t know. 
Perhaps—Octavia, my dear.” 

Octavia raised a smiling face. 

“T don’t play,” she said. 
learned.” 

“You do not play!” exclaimed Lady 
Theobald. “ You do not play at all!” 

“ No,” answered Octavia. “ Not a note. 
And I think I am rather glad of it ; because 
if I tried, I should be sure to do it worse than 
other people. I would rather,” with unim- 


“T never 


paired cheerfulness, “ let some one else do it.” 
There were a few seconds of dead silence. 
A dozen people seated around her had heard. 


Miss Pilcher shuddered ; Miss Belinda looked 
down ; Mr. Francis Barold preserved an en- 
tirely unmoved countenance, the general im- 
pression being that he was very much shocked, 
and concealed his disgust with an effort. 

“ My dear,” said Lady Theobald, with an 
air of much condescension and some grave 
pity, “ I should advise you to try to learn. 
I can assure you that you would find it 
a great source of pleasure.” 

“ If you could assure me that my friends 
would find it a great source of pleasure, 
I might begin,” answered the mistaken 
young person, still cheerfully; “but I am 
afraid they wouldn't.” 

It seemed that fate had marked her for 
disgrace. In half an hour from that time 
she capped the climax of her indiscretions. 

The evening being warm, the French 

- windows had been left open, and in passing 
one of them, she stopped a moment to look 
out at the brightly moonlit grounds. 

Barold, who was with her, paused, too. 

“ Looks rather nice, doesn’t it ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” she replied. “Suppose we go out 
on the terrace.” 

He laughed in an amused fashion she did 
not understand. 

“ Suppose we do,” he said. 
that’s a good idea!” 


“ By Jove, 


| a lovely night ? 





He laughed as he followed her. 

“What amuses you so ?” she inquired, 

“Oh!” he replied. “I am merely think. 
ing of Lady Theobald.” 

“Well,” she commented, “I think jt’s 
rather disrespectful in you to laugh. Isn’t it 
I didn’t think ‘you had 
such moonlight nights in England. What a 
night for a drive!” 

“Is that one of the things you do in 
America—drive by moonlight ? ” 

“ Yes. Do you mean to say you don’t do 
it in England?” 

“ Not often. Is it young ladies who drive 
by moonlight in America ?” 

“ Well, you don’t suppose they go alone, 
do you ?” quite ironically. “ Of course they 
have some one with them.” 

“Ah! Their papas ?” 

ad 

“ Their mammas ?” 

“Re.” 

“Their governesses, their uncles, their 
aunts ?” 

“ No,” with a little smile. 

He smiled also. 

“That is another good idea,” he said. 
“You have a great many nice ideas in 
America.” 

She was silent a moment or so, swinging 
her fan slowly to and fro by its ribbon, and 
appearing to reflect. 

“Does that mean,” she said, at length, 
“that it wouldn’t be considered proper in 
England ?” 

“T hope you wont hold me responsible 
for English fallacies,” was his sole answer. 

“T don’t hold anybody responsible for 
them,” she returned, with some spirit. “I 
don’t care one thing about them.” 

“ That is fortunate,” he commented. “1 
am happy to say I don’t, either. I take the 
liberty of pleasing myself. I find it pays 
best.” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, returning to the 
charge, “ perhaps Lady Theobald will think 
this is improper.” 

He put his hand up and stroked his 
mustache lightly, without replying. 

“ But it is zo,” she added, emphatically ; 
“it is mot /” 

“ No,” he admitted, with a touch of irony, 
“it is not!” 

“Are you any the worse for it?” she 
demanded. 

“ Well, really, I think not—as yet,” he 
replied. ; 

“Then we wont go in,” she said, the 
smile returning to her lips again. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir had ever been my belief that Niagara 
had not been Aeard as it should be, and in 
this belief I eagerly turned my steps hither- 
ward the first time a busy life would permit. 
What did I hear? The roar of Niagara ? 
No. Having been everywhere about Niag- 
ara, above and below, far and near, over 
and under, and heard her voice in all its 
wondrous modulations, I must say that I 
have never, for a single instant, heard any 
roar of Niagara. From the first moment to 


the last, I heard nothing but a perfectly con- | 
structed musical tone—clear, definite, and | 


unapproachable in its majestic perfection; 
a complete series of tones, all uniting in one 
grand and noble unison, as in the organ, 
and all as easily recognizable as the notes 
of any great chord in music. And I believe 
it was my life-long familiarity with the king 
of instruments which enabled me to detect 
so readily the tone-construction of this 
mighty voice of the “ thunder of waters.” 

I had been told that the pitch of this 
tone had been given by various persons. 
That were an easy task, although no two of 
them seem to have been entirely unanimous. 
I propose to give much more than this, and 
the reader will find not only the pitch of the 


chief or ground tone given, but that of all | 


the accessory or upper tones, otherwise 
known as harmonic, collateral, or over tones; 
also the beat or accent of Niagara, with its 


rhythmical vibrations and subdivisions, from | 


the largest to the smallest, and all in such 
simple notation that any one who understands 
the rudiments of music may readily compre- 
hend it. Indeed, I believe that all good 


readers may understand it clearly without | 
any special technical knowledge of music | 


to assist them. 

I have said that the tone of Niagara was 
like that of the full tone of a great organ. 
So literally true is this that I cannot make 
my meanings clear without a brief outline 
of the construction of that great instrument. 

A great organ has in it many pipes, vary- 
ing from the size of an eagle’s quill to three 
or four feet in diameter ; and in length from 
a quarter of an inch to thirty-two feet. The 
quality of tone from these pipes also varies, 
from that of the lightest zephyr to the voice 
of the tempest. To show the pitch and 
composition of the tone of Niagara, I will 
first give, in simple notation, the pitch of 
these various-sized organ-pipes. 
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The organ key-board has a compass of 
from four to five octaves. The fact that a 
great organ has three or four key-boards has 
nothing to do with the matter, all the key- 
boards in this respect being alike. ‘The en- 
tire compass is as below written, including 
all chromatic intervals : 





| 
| 
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The first, or lowest, note is called eight-foot 
C ; the second, four-foot C; the third, two- 
foot C, and so on, these figures representing 
the length of the pipes which give the notes at 
their proper pitch. The sixteen-foot C is an 
octave lower, and the thirty-two-foot C (the 
lowest tone of any great organ) two octaves 
lower than the first note above given. I give 
the names in what the organ-builders would 
call their “ foot-lengths” in preference to 
using the other method. The reason will 
be evident further on. 

Now, if we bring on the full power of a 
great organ,—that is, draw all the so-called 
“ stops,”—what do we hear? (Convenience 
of notation necessitates giving the notes 
two octaves higher than their real pitch.) 
Let us suppose that the lowest note of the 
pedal is struck. We shall then hear the 
| following notes—all two octaves lower, be 
| it remembered : 
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All of these tones will be heard from this 
one note, and yet all are united in one 
grand, clear, and definite unison. This is 
as we hear them in the organ. Do we, or 
can we, hear all of them with equal dis- 
tinctness in nature? No. Ina high note 
we may faintly hear the lower or sub- 
harmonics. In a low note we may more 
easily hear a part of the over-tones. To 
| hear them all would be impossible. Niagara 
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gives us our best opportunity, but even there 
the last two or three notes were inaudible. 

All the tones above the ground tone have 
been named over-tones, or harmonics; the 
tones below are called sub-harmonics, or 
under-tones. It will be noticed that they 
form the complete natural harmony of the 
ground tone. What is the real pitch of 
this chord? According to our regular 
musical notation, the fourth note given 
represents the normal pitch or diapason; 
the reason being that the eight-foot tone is 
the only one that gives the notes as written. 
According to nature, I must claim the first, 
or lowest note, as the real or ground tone. 
In this latter way I shall represent the true 
tone or pitch of Niagara. 

I had long had a suspicion that I should 
hear all this at Niagara when her wonderful 
voice should first greet my ears. It was just 
as I had supposed, only at a very different 
pitch than the one given above. It must 
be so; for all tones, both natural and 
artificial, are composed in obedience to this 
harnionic law; and, were the human ear of 
sufficient range and acuteness, we should at 
all times be able to hear not only all these 
(which may be called the chief harmonics), 
but some others as well. The others, being 
much lighter in power and also more dif- 
ficult of detection, I pass without mention, 
as not necessary for our illustration. 

How should I prove all this ? 
step was to visit the beautiful Iris Island, 


otherwise known as Goat Island. Donning | 


a suit of oil-cloth and other disagreeable 
loose stuff, I followed the guide into the 
“Cave of the Winds.” Of course the sen- 
sation at first was so novel and overpowering 
that the question of pitch was lost in one of 
personal safety. Remaining here a few 
minutes, I emerged to collect my dispersed 
thoughts. After regaining myself, I returned 


at once to the point of beginning, and went | 
| midway; then in mid-stream below both 


slowly in again (alone), testing my first 


question of pitch all the way ; that is, during | 
the approach, while under the fall, while | 
at Schlosser Island, above the upper rapids; 


emerging, and while standing some distance 
below the face of the fall. Not only did I 
ascertain this (I may say in spite of myself, 
for I could hear but the one pitch), but I 
heard, and sang clearly, the pitch of all 
the harmonic or accessory tones, only, of 
course, several octaves higher than their 
actual pitch. Seven times have I been 
under these singing waters (always alone 
except the first time), and the impression 
has invariably been the same so far as deter- 
mining the tone and its components. I may 


My first | 
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be allowed to withhold the result until | 
speak of my experience at the Horseshoe 
Fall and the American Fall proper—it being 
scarcely necessary to say that the Cave of 
the Winds is under the smallest cascade. 
known as the Central Fall. 

My next step was to stand on Luna 
Island, adove the Central Fall and on the 
west side of the American Fall proper, | 
went to the extreme eastern side of the 
island, in order to lose as far as possible the 
sound of the Central Fall and get the full 
force of the larger fall. Here were the 
same great ground tone and the same 
harmonics, differing only somewhat in 
pitch. 

I then went over to the Horseshoe 
Fall and sat among the rapids. There it 
was again, only slightly higher in pitch than 
on the American side. Not then knowing 
the fact, 1 ventured to assert that the 
Horseshoe Fall was less in height, by 
several feet, than the American Fall; the 
actual difference is variously given at from 
six to twelve feet. Next I went to the 
Three Sister Islands, and here was the 
same old story. The higher harmonics 
were mostly inaudible from the noise of the 
rapids, but the same two low notes (soon to 
be described) were ringing out clear and 
unmistakable. In fact, wherever I was, I 
could not hear anything else! There was 
no roar at all, but the same great diapason 
—the noblest and completest one on earth! 
I use the word completest advisedly; for 
nothing else on earth, not even the ocean, 
reaches anywhere near the actual depth of 
pitch, or makes audible to the human ear 
such a complete and perfect harmonic 
structure, 

I next experimented on the east side of 
the American Fall, both above and below, 





in Prospect Park; then on the Canada side 
of the great Horseshoe—above, below, and 


falls; again at the upper suspension bridge; 
then at the lower, or railroad, bridge; once 


and finally, all the way down the lower 
rapids to the whirlpool. Excepting slight 
variations of pitch (to be explained hereafter), 
I heard the same, and always the same, tone 
which for ages has ascended in praise of 
Him who first gave it voice. 

Now, what is this wonderful tone of 
Niagara? Or, rather, what are all these 
complex tones which make up the music 
of Niagara? With more or less variation 





of pitch at the various points (to be ac- 
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counted for), here are the notes which | 
heard everywhere : 


DraGRamM 3. 


Just these tones, but four octaves lower / 

At once it will be incredulously replied: 
“No human ear ever has heard, or ever 
can hear, tones at such a depth!” I 
arrived at my conclusions both theoretically 
and practically, and the two results coincided 
exactly: and this was how I did it. At first 
I listened carefully, and heard all the tones 
the ear could detect as such. All tones 
lower than that are of such relatively slow 
vibrations that they may be mentally counted 
even if the lips and tongue are unable to 
give them in audible enumeration. Some 
of these low tones, although relatively so 
slow, were still too rapid to count singly or 
continuously. These I reduced to groups, 
and, by an easy process of multiplication, 
determined the number of vibrations. Just 
here is where my familiarity with the organ 
came to my assistance. Knowing the pitch 
and number of vibrations of a given note, 
and knowing the laws followed in the organ 
and all harmonic tones, I could unhesita- 
tingly fix upon the pitch and vibrations of 
the other notes. 

Let me first call attention to the third 
and fourth notes in Diagram 3. The first 
note, or ground tone, was so deep, so grand, 
so mighty, that I never for an instant could 
realize it or take it into my thought or 
hearing. But these two tones were every- 
where, with a power which made itself felt 
as well as heard. There was no escaping 
them, and I must hear them whether I would 
or not. As far as 1 could hear any sound 
of the falls whatever, these two notes rose 
clear and majestic beyond description! It 
was from these that I was able.to determine 
what the ground tone or real tone of Niagara 
is—that is, so far as the pitch is concerned. 

The process can be easily demonstrated 
at the organ. Let all the sixteen and eight 
foot diapasons be drawn, and let the organ- 
ist put down the two following notes in 
the pedal : 


A 
DracramM 4. = =] 


And at once will be heard this note: 


x 


Dracram 5. 


Now, the two notes I heard everywhere 
were the two given at A, only they were 
four octaves lower; and the resultant note 
was consequently four octaves lower than 
the note given at B, or four octaves lower 
than Noter in Diagram 3. But, it will be 
again replied, these two notes were also too 
low to be detected by the sense of hearing. 
How did you determine their pitch ? 

I first caught the harmonic tones above 
them that were definite in pitch, and then, 
counting the number of vibrations of these 
lower two notes, easily determined their 
distance below. For, be it remembered, 
the vibrations of these two low notes are so 
slow that they may be actually, in fact, 
easily, counted. I would undertake, at any 
time, to call off audibly and distinctly each 
and every vibration of these two notes as 
long as one breath might last. Later it will 
be seen that there is not the slightest neces- 
sity for all this, as an organ pipe can show 
the whole matter easily and plainly. 

The fifth and sixth notes (Diagram 3) 
were perfectly distinct, but of far less power 
than the third and fourth. And here comes 
a curious feature, which proves conclusively 
that Niagara gives a tone and not a roar— 
a musical note and not a mere sound or 
noise. The seventh note (Diagram 3) is 
called by musicians the (interval of the) 
tenth. This was of a power and clearness 
entirely out of proportion to the harmonics 
as usually heard in the organ and other 
musical instruments. Were the tone of 
Niagara a mere sound or noise, this seventh 
note would be either weak and confused or 
absent altogether. Here it was clear and 
perfect, and extremely pleasing in effect. 

It will be seen that the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth notes are given in smaller type. The 
reason is that I wish to speak with much 
reserve about them. Many times I thought 
I heard them, but the impression was so 
transient that I dare not speak with absolute 
confidence. They are there, though; for 
Nature is the same the world over, and our 
beautiful art of Music never deceives us. 
| The seven notes first given are enough (I 
mean the words literally) to give the grand- 
est chord known in music. 

Let me now endeavor to show how the 





organ pipes may prove all this. To give 
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the first note in Diagram 3, a pipe 1024 feet in 
length would be required. An octave lower 
would require double the length; that is, 
217% feet, and so on for each octave. This is, 


however, on the hypothesis that the pipes | 


have a diameter in a certain proportion to 
their length. 
the length must be increased from one to 
six one-hundredths, accordingly as 


versa. Now, the diameter of Niagara is 
the greatest possible compared with its 
height, and, therefore, the greatest percent- 


age of reduction should be applied in our | 


estimate. With this allowance, how long an 
organ pipe would it take to give the first 


note in Diagram 3, four octaves lower? In | 


other words, how long an organ pipe would 
be required to give the key-note of Niagara ? 
It would take one just the height of the 
falls! It would be, almost to an inch, 160 
feet, which is the actual average height of 
Niagara. In short, Niagara gives just the 
note we might expect—the waters sing! 

Theoretically, a pipe which would give 
the ground tone of the falls (Note 1 in 
Diagram 3) would be 170% feet in length, if 
of relative diameter. Making the reduction 
referred to, on account of this greatest 
diameter, it may be stated as follows: 

170.66 feet — 10.24 feet = 160.42 feet, 
which latter figures represent, as nearly as 
possible, the height of Niagara. ‘The tone 
proves the height, and the height proves 
the tone. 

I spoke of the pitch varying somewhat 
at different points, aud that it could be 
easily explained. As a pipe is lengthened, 
the pitch falls. The pitch, as given in 
Diagram 3, is that of the entire falls. The 
American Fall proper is stated to be six feet 
higher than the Horseshoe. This would 
make the pitch nearly an eighth of a tone 
deeper. As a matter of fact, the difference 
is more than that; and I certainly believe 
that there is a greater difference in the 
height of the two falls than that stated to 
me by the best authorities. How can the 
two conflicting tones then unite so that (at 
a proper distance) they will form one tone ? 


Just as in tuning an organ a refractory small | 


’ 


pipe can be made to “pull in” with a much 
larger one. The Horseshoe Fall is so much 
larger in every way than the American Fall 
that it practically controls the tone when 
heard at a distance. 

This, then, is the tone of Niagara. It is 
note for note the dominant chord of our 
natural scale in music! Here has nature 


If the diameter be smaller, | 


the | 
diameter is reduced more or less; and vice | 
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given us a dominant, to last as long as man 
shall last. 

So much for the tone of Niagara. What 
is its rhythm ?—that is, its beat, its accent, 
its notation, rhythmically considered ? Its 
chief accent or beat is just once per second! 
Here is our unit of time—here has the 
Creator given us a chronometer which shall 
last as long as man shall walk the earth. It 
is the clock of God! The notation of this 
chief accent is as follows : 

DraGRamM 6. 


a SSA 
y ¥ y ele. 
Notice that there are three notes in each 
measure,—one each second,—all accented, 
yet the first one more than the others, 
And the single beats (that is, the subdivisions 
of these chief notes) are: 
DtaGRAM 7. 
ee a oe 
PCP CCC CSCC CP CCPC CSCC CCC CCF 





ete. 

Three times three, three times repeated! 

I have tested these conclusions, carefully 
and repeatedly, from every accessible point 
about the falls, and the result has been always 
the same. It is as clear to me as the sun- 
shine, and I only hope that I have made it so 
to others. 

If it be found hereafter that I am incor- 
rect in any part of my description, I shall 
be only too glad to be set right. I would 
only claim that I place on record (for the 
first time, I think) the interpretation of the 
wonderful music of Niagara. 

And can it all be shown together? Yes. 
Remembering always that the actual pitch 
is four octaves lower, here are the notes 
which form this matchless diapason : 


DracGRaM 8. 
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Bi catera ad inf nitum ! 

I have spoken only of the pitch and 
rhythm of Niagara. What is the gwa/ity of 
its tone? Divine! There is no other word 
for a tone made and fashioned by the 
Infinite God. I repeat, there is no rear at 





all—it is the sublimest music on earth! 
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TueReE was plenty of game in the neigh- 
borhood of Aunt ’Cinda’s Ranch, as we 
had been told; but our informant had neg- 
lected to state that it was alsoone of the drear- 
jest places on earth. Far as the eye could 
reach in every direction lay only prairie, 
prairie, prairie—treeless and flat, with short, 
trivial grass, and over the face of it all, that 
indescribable, tawny blur, peculiar to the 
outlying Kansas plains. The little level 
river in front of the ranch had no banks, 
and flowed sluggishly; the ranch itself was 
a four-roomed cabin of melancholy adode, 
flanked by a stone corral, in which were 
awkward racks and troughs for horses. 

The interest and excitement of our chases 
after antelopes, jack-rabbits, and occasion- 
ally a wandering buffalo, served to kill time 
for us during the day, but when evening 
came, and we returned to the ranch, tired 
out and thinking of home, the sense of 
exile became almost painful. The fact that 
the ranch was a stage station, where a 
brief halt was made for supper, alone re- 
deemed it from utter desolation, for this 
gave us our sole glimpses of the distant 
world, in the faces and conversation of the 
passengers, with now and then a stray news- 
paper. We used to stand watching the slow 
and gorgeous sunsets with a pretty pretense 
of admiration, when, in reality, our thoughts 
were bent upon catching sight of the first 
curl of dust that should denote the approach- 
ing stage. The passengers were not always 
either attractive or communicative, but all 
the same we hailed them warmly; and when 
they left, the horizon seemed swiftly to 
widen, and the stars to creep farther up- 
ward in the high, inhospitable sky. 

It was at such empty times that we turned 
forlornly to our associates of the ranch—to 
the landlady, Aunt ’Cinda McMillan, and 
the swarthy Mexican and his wife, who 
were in her service. The resource was an 
unprofitable one at first; but gradually we 
found Aunt ’Cinda to be a character worth 
knowing, and you may be sure we left no 
artifice untried to win from her all she had 
to tell. She was robust, strong-featured, 
and about forty-five years old; there were 
streaks of gray in her heavy black hair, a 
few wrinkles in her cheeks; her eyes had 
an alert and seeking look, such as you see 
in the eyes of persons who live much alone. 
Sometimes, when she grew animated, and a 
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fleeting smile came to her aid, we could 
believe that in her girlish days she had 
lacked but little—say merely a change of 
mouth—to make her pretty. But it was 
her story, and not herself, that mainly held 
our attention and encouraged our inquiries; 
indeed, she usually appeared, when recount- 
ing the strange incidents of her history, to 
be talking of some one else, so free from 
vanity was she, and so candid. 

She had been reared, we learned, in the 
Boone’s Lick country, in Missouri, and there 
had Aaron McMillan known and wooed her. 
The memory of her courtship was very vivid 
to her, and she dwelt upon it with lingering 
fondness. “Aaron wasn’t the purtiest man 
in the world, by long odds,” she would say; 
“he was light-complected and had sandy 
beard, and freckles ; but he was jest as good 
as ever they make ’em. I disremember 
how ’twas that he fust begun keepin’ com- 
pany with me. Ther’ was likelier gals than 
me in the settlement: Lucy Walker, for one, 
that sung alto and played onto the melo- 
deon ; and Samanthy Pettis, that had money 
in her own right, an’ sech little taperin’ feet, 
an’ she liked to show ’em, too. But Aaron 
an’ me, we both tuk a shine t’ each other, 
an’ he didn’t ’pear’s if he keered a button 
for any 0’ the balance of ’em. ‘’Cindy,’ he 
used to say, ‘some gals is purty an’ high- 
steppin’, an’ some is handy about bakin’ an’ 
weavin’ an’ sech, an’ some is peart in I’arnin’; 
but it’s the average as counts, ’Cindy.’ I'll 
never forgit that, not if I live a thousan’ years. 
‘It’s the average as counts’: I can a’most 
hear him sayin’ that now. He used to come 
to see me every other Sunday, rain or shine, 
an’ when the’ was a moon, he’d take me to 
meetin’, over to the Chapel, four mile away. 
The Campbellites an’ Methodis’ used to have 
union meetin’s there, an’ revivals, an’ shoutin’. 
Aaron’s folks was Campbellites, an’ he leant 
that way,and mine was Baptis’. But wedidn’t 
never argy about religion. Bless you, no.” 

Then she would detail to us, bit by bit, 
the current of their closer talks together, as 
they rode homeward from church, or sat 
upon the porch behind the morning-glories. 
It could hardly be called love-making, 
Aunt ’Cinda herself termed it “ sparkin’,” 
and even that sounded too hectic for an in- 
tercourse that had in it apparently so little of 
passion,—so small a chance of heart-break. 
But perhaps beneath that calm surface, 
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beyond grasp of expression, had throbbed a | home.” And so she had been pushing on 


wealth of reverent and tender preference that 
was worth everything else in life—these 
simple, undemonstrative natures so _fre- 
quently shame the best of love’s examples 
with their unguessed and quiet power. Cer- 
tainly this humble woman, no longer young, 
and living over again that far-off dream, 
still kept her faith and made a royal com- 


fort of it. And yet, so far as we could | 
| in’,” as she described it, to secure this isolated 


ascertain, her matter-of-fact Aaron had but 
once in all their courtship ventured to kiss 
her. “I'll never forgit it, not to my dyin’ 


lay,” she said. “ It was of a Sunday night, | 
the last Sunday in September, out by the | 
gate, as he was goin’ away. We'd been | 


a-talkin’ of things as furrin as could be to 
sparkin’, an’ all of a sudden, like’s if he’d 
been possessed, he put his face close up 
to mine, and—I declare to gracious, I 
couldn’t ’a’ been worse su’prised if he’d 
’a’ hit me. ‘Land sakes, Aaron!’ I 
screamed. An’ the next minute I snickered 
right out. I couldn’t help it for seein’ how 
flustered Ae was, and kind o’ ondecided. I 
vow, I b’lieve he thought he’d miffed me. 
But he hadn’t. Lordy, lordy, it comes back 
to me jest like ’twas only yisterday.” 

Then she dropped her head, and her fin- 
gers twitched at her apron, as she added, in 
a deprecating tone: 


“ You ’uns ’Il think I’m soft, I expect ; but | 


I can’t help it. I can’t forget some things.” 
The tears in her eyes said as much, and more. 


They were married in time, we came to | 
know, and went to housekeeping; but they | 


were poor; they had torent land; bad luck 
followed their planting, and finally, Aaron 


determined to go west with the Santa Fé | 
freighters, many of whom, once as poor as | 


himself, had been known to return from that 
mysterious region with money enough to 
buy well-improved farms in the Boone’s Lick 
country. “I didn’t cross him about it,” said 
Aunt ’Cinda; “he was allers dreadful sot in 


his ways, an’ couldn’t be coaxed ag’in’ the | 
grain. ‘That was his weak spot; everybody | 
| corn in the crib.” She refused, also, to 


has one, you know. It was a’most too much 
for me to see him start off on sech a journey, 
but I made myself think it would turn out 
for the best; an’ I knowed he’d come back.” 

Two years passed, however, and he did 
not return, nor did she hear aught from him, 
except that he had duly reached Santa Fé. 
A third year, almost, dragged away without 
sight or tidings of him; and then she re- 
solved to move out into Kansas, along the 
route he had taken,—“ so’s to be nigher to 
him,” she told us, “ an’ meet him as he come 








from place to place, through hardship and 
danger, by the great trail across the plains, 
until now she could see, on a clear day, the 
outlines of the mountains that she knew he 
must pass over on his way eastward. She 
had supported herself by cooking and wash- 
ing for the freighters, and caring for the sick 
who fell in her way, and at length had con- 
trived, after years of “scrimpin’ an’ dicker- 


ranch, where she dispensed hot meals at a 
dollar each, including soda biscuits and the 
accompaniment of a real table-cloth. And 
here she waited, watchful and patient, for 
the truant husband. “ He’s sure to come,” 
she would say, “and I can’t miss him; 
‘twouldn’t su’prise me to have him drop in 


| any day.” She scanned the faces of the 


alighting passengers from the stage every 
evening with habitual eagerness, and yet a 
trifle timidly, as if doubtful about the kind 
of reception he would give her ; indeed, she 
said once: “I dunno but it'll rile ‘im to 
meet up with me so suddent away out here, 
an’ him a-thinkin’ I’m in Missouri; may be 
I hadn’t orter ’a’ come.” Every day some 
special dish was cooked as he had been 
wont to prefer it; the best bed, in a room 
by itself, was kept always vacant for him; 
regularly, each afternoon, she would unloose 
her abundant hair and gather it into a long, 
thick braid, after the obsolete fashion of her 
girlhood, and tie it with a scrap of ribbon— 
because “Aaron liked it better that way.” 

The fact that she had received but one 
letter from him in all the long years did not 


| seem so unaccountable after she informed 


us that, owing to early neglect, he was 
“ onhandy with a pen,” and generally had 
his writing done by proxy. In strict truth, 
he probably could not write a word. “ But 
he knows figgers jest as nat’ral as kin be,” 


| she hastened to plead for him, “ an’ I never 


seed the steer or hog ’at he couldn’t guess 
the heft of nigh onto a few pound; an’ no- 
body could ever beat ’im a-cipherin’ out 


confess a moment’s uneasiness as to his 
personal safety; both his absence and his 
silence failed to disconcert her. “He kin 
take keer of hisself anywheres,” she declared, 
with evident pride, “ an’ if he’s done got 
hurt or made way with, I’d have some warn- 
in’ of it, in a dream or somethin’, But I aint 
had’s much as a sign in the coffee-groun’s to 
make me afeard. Of course he’ll come back. 
What in the world would he stay away for?” 

It was idle to dispute such trust, even 
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silently. Not only that, it was impossible 
to avoid sharing it, and soon it became as 
much our habit as it was hers, to look from 
day to day for the coming of the absent hus- 
band. So minutely did she talk of him 
that we believed we should recognize him at 


sight ; in fact, we felt so sure of this, and | 
expectation came to be so fidgety with | 


us, that often, when the weather was fair, 
we would stroll out for miles on our ponies 
to meet the stage and get an earlier glance 
at the occupants, hoping thus to spy Aaron, 
and gallop back to Aunt ’Cinda with the 
good news of his approach. Such was 
our thought, our talk, as we cantered leis- 
urely along the trail one quiet evening, and, 
rounding a curve, came meeting a single 
queer, covered wagon, drawn by oxen, and 
creaking piteously. Inside the vehicle lay 
a man, with pallid face and long, strag- 
gling whiskers, who raised himself on his 
elbow to salute us, and then sank down 
again with an expression of pain; near his 
side slept a baby ; the wife and mother sat 
in front, on a tilting seat, guiding “ the 
critters” with a well-worn Mexican goad. 
It was a novel sight, and provoked at once 
both curiosity and sympathy. We forgot 
about the stage, we forgot about Aaron ; 


and when the baby awoke presently, and put 
its tiny fists to its cheeks and gazed at us in 
shy, debating wonder—as if trying to identify 
us with something seen in its just-vanished 


dream,—we almost ceased to realize the 
great, far-stretching and empty periphery 
of desert, a child was such a godsend there. 
“Yes,” said the woman, as we wheeled 
about, and rode beside the wagon, with our 
ponies reined in to suit the slow gait of the 
oxen, “ Yes, I think she’s a toler’ble nice baby, 
myself. We call her Cutie, but her name’s Ad- 
eline, same’s mine. //e named her”—indi- 
cating the pale and silent father, whose thin 
fingers clutched the child’s frock protectingly. 
“Has your husband been sick long ?” 
“More’n a month,” the man answered. 
“ But I’m pickin’ up now. I aint nigh so 
porely as I was back in the valley. If I could 
only get shet o’ these rheumatiz, I’d be all right. 
It’s the rheumatiz more’n anything else.” 
“It’s the mount’n fever,” remarked the 
woman, in a kindly whisper; and then, 
speaking aloud and cheerily, “ Yes, he’s doin’ 
splendid now,” she continued, “an’ don’t need 
nothin’ but to keep quiet, ‘less it mought be 
wild cherry bitters, if we had ‘em. W’y, two 
weeks ago, he was jest plain skin and bones. 
His own mother wouldn’t.’a’ knowed him.” 
“ T seed my shadder on the grass one day,” 
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the man called out, with a grim chuckle, 
“an’ it skeert me.” 

He did not speak again, except in an 
undertone to the restless child, during the 
hour or more that we plodded along to- 
gether; but the woman was talkative, and 
we gleaned from her, by easy degrees, that 
they had been living in New Mexico, and 
were now on their way back “to God’s 
country,” east of the plains, “ everlastin’ly 
put out,” as she expressed it, “with the 
greasers, an’ their lazy, triflin’, good-for- 
nothin’ ways.” She had lost one husband 
there, “shot by the sneakin’ Apaches,” and 
married another, and there Cutie had been 
born; and they milked goats there, and tied 
pigs to stakes, and had no society, and no 
rain; andso on and soon. “It’s jest too 
ornery to talk about,” she exclaimed, and 
then went on talking about it faster than 
ever; and only our arrival at the ranch cut 
short her fluent and sneering disclosures. 

At sight of us, Aunt ’Cinda came hurrying 
forward. “ For pity’s sake!” she said, and 
waited to be told what it all meant. We re- 
peated briefly what facts we had gathered con- 
cerning the travelers, not omitting the baby, 
and laying some stress upon the man’s illness. 

“A sick man?” answered Aunt ’'Cinda. 
“Fetch him nght in. An’ the baby, too, 
an’ the woman—all of ’em,” she insisted, 
and turned to lead the way, murmuring to 
herself, in a pleased manner, “ Goodness 
gracious, a baby!’ 

The sick man rose with a sudden effort, 
and sat upright. The dusk had thickened 
and the stars were coming out, and the path 
to the door of the cabin, along which he 
cast a yearning look, was beginning to lose 
itselfin the proximate and dusty sage-brush. 
“T guess I'd better stay in the wagon,” he 
observed; “the’ll be too many of us.” 
And then, glancing skyward, “ It’s a-goin’ to 
be a purty night,” he added, and dropped 
back upon his pallet. 

Aunt ’Cinda hesitated, listened, faced 
about, and slowly returned. The mother 
had just climbed down from her uncertain 
seat, and was holding the baby in her arms 
while she clumsily adjusted her skirts. 
With a soliciting gesture, but without speak- 
ing, Aunt ’Cinda took the child, and, 
stepping aside, turned its little surprised 
face to the stars and gazed upon it fixedly— 
wishing it were hers, we imagined. “ You 
cunnin’ little darlin’,” she said, directly, and 
the same peculiar, 





handed it back in 
impulsive manner. Then she moved forward 
| a few short paces, and stood, with bowed 
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beyond grasp of expression, had throbbed a 
wealth of reverent and tender preference that 
was worth everything else in life—these 
simple, undemonstrative natures so fre- 
quently shame the best of love’s examples 
with their unguessed and quiet power. Cer- 
tainly this humble woman, no longer young, 
and living over again that far-off dream, 
still kept her faith and made a royal com- 
fort of it. And yet, so far 1s we could 
ascertain, her matter-of-fact Aaron had but 
once in all their courtship ventured to kiss 
her. “I'll never forgit it, not to my dyin’ 
day,” she said. “ It was of a Sunday night, 
the last Sunday in September, out by the 
gate, as he was goin’ away. We'd been 
a-talkin’ of things as furrin as could be to 
sparkin’, an’ all of a sudden, like’s if he’d 
been possessed, he put his face close up 
to mine, and—lI declare to gracious, I 
couldn’t ’a’ been worse su’prised if he’d 
’a’ hit me. ‘Land sakes, Aaron!’ I 
screamed. An’ the next minute I snickered 
right out. I couldn’t help it for seein’ how 


flustered Ae was, and kind o’ ondecided. I | 
vow, I b’lieve he thought he’d miffed me. | 
| I hadn’t orter ’a’ come.” 
| special dish was cooked as he had been 


But he hadn’t. Lordy, lordy, it comes back 
to me jest like ’twas only yisterday.” 


Then she dropped her head, and her fin- | 
gers twitched at her apron, as she added, in | 
| regularly, each afternoon, she would unloose 


a deprecating tone: 

“ You ’uns ’ll think I’m soft, I expect ; but 
I can’t help it. 
The tears in her eyes said as much, and more. 

They were married in time, we came to 
know, and went to housekeeping; but they 
were poor; they had torent land; bad luck 
followed their planting, and finally, Aaron 
determined to go west with the Santa Fé 
freighters, many of whom, once as poor as 
himself, had been known to return from that 
mysterious region with money enough to 
buy well-improved farms in the Boone’s Lick 
country. “I didn’t cross him about it,” said 
Aunt ’Cinda; “he was allers dreadful sot in 
his ways, an’ couldn’t be coaxed ag’in’ the 
grain. That was his weak spot; everybody 
has one, you know. It was a’most too much 
for me to see him start off on sech a journey, 
but I made myself think it would turn out 
for the best; an’ I knowed he’d come back.” 

Two years passed, however, and he did 
not return, nor did she hear aught from him, 
except that he had duly reached Santa Fé. 
A third year, almost, dragged away without 
sight or tidings of him; and then she re- 
solved to move out into Kansas, along the 
route he had taken,—* so’s to be nigher to 
him,” she told us, “ an’ meet him as he come 





I can’t forget some things.” | 
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home.” And so she had been pushing on 
from place to place, through hardship and 
danger, by the great trail across the plains, 
until now she could see, on a clear day, the 
outlines of the mountains that she knew he 
must pass over on his way eastward. She 
had supported herself by cooking and wash- 
ing for the freighters, and caring for the sick 
who fell in her way, and at length had con- 
trived, after years of “scrimpin’ an’ dicker- 


in’,” as she described it, to secure this isolated 


| ranch, where she dispensed hot meals at a 


dollar each, including soda biscuits and the 
accompaniment of a real table-cloth. And 
here she waited, watchful and patient, for 
the truant husband. “ He’s sure to come,” 
she would say, “and I can’t miss him; 
‘twouldn’t su’prise me to have him drop in 
any day.” She scanned the faces of the 
alighting passengers from the stage every 
evening with habitual eagerness, and yet a 


| trifle timidly, as if doubtful about the kind 
| of reception he would give her; indeed, she 


said once: “I dunno but it'll rile ‘im to 
meet up with me so suddent away out here, 
an’ him a-thinkin’ I’m in Missouri; may be 
Every day some 


wont to prefer it; the best bed, in a room 
by itself, was kept always vacant for him; 


her abundant hair and gather it into a long, 
thick braid, after the obsolete fashion of her 
girlhood, and tie it with a scrap of ribbon— 
because “Aaron liked it better that way.” 

The fact that she had received but one 
letter from him in all the long years did not 
seem so unaccountable after she informed 
us that, owing to early neglect, he was 
“ onhandy with a pen,” and generally had 
his writing done by proxy. In strict truth, 
he probably could not write a word. “But 
he knows figgers jest as nat’ral as kin be,” 
she hastened to plead for him, “ an’ I never 
seed the steer or hog ’at he couldn’t guess 
the heft of nigh onto a few pound; an’ no- 
body could ever beat ’im a-cipherin’ out 
com in the crib.” She refused, also, to 
confess a moment’s uneasiness as to his 
personal safety; both his absence and his 
silence failed to disconcert her. “He kin 
take keer of hisself anywheres,” she declared, 
with evident pride, “ an’ if he’s done got 
hurt or made way with, I’d have some warn- 
in’ of it, in a dream or somethin’. But | aint 
had’s much as a sign in the coffee-groun’s to 
make me afeard. Of course he’ll come back. 
What in the world would he stay away for?” 

It was idle to dispute such trust, even 
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silently. Not only that, it was impossible 
to avoid sharing it, and soon it became as 
much our habit as it was hers, to look from 
day to day for the coming of the absent hus- 
band. So minutely did she talk of him 
that we believed we should recognize him at 
sight ; in fact, we felt so sure of this, and 
expectation came to be so fidgety with 
us, that often, when the weather was fair, 
we would stroll out for miles on our ponies 
to meet the stage and get an earlier glance 
at the occupants, hoping thus to spy Aaron, 
and gallop back to Aunt ’Cinda with the 
good news of his approach. Such was 
our thought, our talk, as we cantered leis- 
urely along the trail one quiet evening, and, 
rounding a curve, came meeting a single 
queer, covered wagon, drawn by oxen, and 
creaking piteously. Inside the vehicle lay 
a man, with pallid face and long, strag- 
gling whiskers, who raised himself on his 
elbow to salute us, and then sank down 
again with an expression of pain; near his 
side slept a baby ; the wife and mother sat 
in front, on a tilting seat, guiding “the 
critters” with a well-worn Mexican goad. 
It was a novel sight, and provoked at once 
both curiosity and sympathy. We forgot 
about the stage, we forgot about Aaron; 
and when the baby awoke presently, and put 
its tiny fists to its cheeks and gazed at us in 
shy, debating wonder—as if trying to identify 
us with something seen in its just-vanished 
dream,—we almost ceased to realize the 
great, far-stretching and empty periphery 
of desert, a child was such a godsend there. 
“Ves,” said the woman, as we wheeled 
about, and rode beside the wagon, with our 
ponies reined in to suit the slow gait of the 
oxen, “ Yes, I think she’s a toler’ble nice baby, 
myself. We call her Cutie, but her name’s Ad- 
eline, same’s mine. Ae named her ”—indi- 
cating the pale and silent father, whose thin 
fingers clutched the child’s frock protectingly. 
“Has your husband been sick long ?” 
“More’n a month,” the man answered. 
“But I’m pickin’ up now. I aint nigh so 
porely as I was back in the valley. If I could 
only get shet o’ these rheumatiz, I’d be all right. 
It’s the rheumatiz more’n anything else.” 
“Tt’s the mount’n fever,” remarked the 
woman, in a kindly whisper; and then, 
speaking aloud and cheerily, “ Yes, he’s doin’ 
splendid now,” she continued, “an’ don’t need 
nothin’ but to keep quiet, ’less it mought be 
wild cherry bitters, if we had ‘em. W’y, two 
weeks ago, he was jest plain skin and bones. 
His own mother wouldn’t.’a’ knowed him.” 
“TI seed my shadder on the grass one day,” 
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the man called out, with a grim chuckle, 
“an’ it skeert me.” 

He did not speak again, except in an 
undertone to the restless child, during the 
hour or more that we plodded along to- 
gether; but the woman was talkative, and 
we gleaned from her, by easy degrees, that 
they had been living in New Mexico, and 
were now on their way back “to God's 
country,” east of the plains, “ everlastin’ly 
put out,” as she expressed it, “with the 
greasers, an’ their lazy, triflin’, good-for- 
nothin’ ways.” She had lost one husband 
there, “shot by the sneakin’ Apaches,” and 
married another, and there Cutie had been 
born; and they milked goats there, and tied 
pigs to stakes, and had no society, and no 
rain; and so on and soon. “It’s jest too 
ornery to talk about,” she exclaimed, and 
then went on talking about it faster than 
ever; and only our arrival at the ranch cut 
short her fluent and sneering disclosures. 

At sight of us, Aunt ’Cinda came hurrying 
forward. “For pity’s sake!” she said, and 
waited to be told what it all meant. We re- 
peated briefly what facts we had gathered con- 
cerning the travelers, not omitting the baby, 
and laying some stress upon the man’s illness. 

“A sick man?” answered Aunt 'Cinda. 
“Fetch him right in. An’ the baby, too, 
an’ the woman—all of ’em,” she insisted, 
and turned to lead the way, murmuring to 
herself, in a pleased manner, “ Goodness 
gracious, a baby!” 

The sick man rose with a sudden effort, 
and sat upright. The dusk had thickened 
and the stars were coming out, and the path 
to the door of the cabin, along which he 
cast a yearning look, was beginning to lose 
itselfin the proximate and dusty sage-brush. 
“T guess I’d better stay in the wagon,” he 
observed; “the’ll be too many of us.” 
And then, glancing skyward, “ It’s a-goin’ to 
be a purty night,” he added, and dropped 
back upon his pallet. 

Aunt ’Cinda hesitated, listened, faced 
about, and slowly returned. The mother 
had just climbed down from her uncertain 
seat, and was holding the baby in her arms 
while she clumsily adjusted her skirts. 
With a soliciting gesture, but without speak- 
ing, Aunt ’Cinda took the child, and, 
stepping aside, turned its little surprised 
face to the stars and gazed upon it fixedly— 
wishing it were hers, we imagined. “ You 
cunnin’ little darlin’,” she said, directly, and 
handed it back in the same peculiar, 


| impulsive manner. Then she moved forward 


a few short paces, and stood, with bowed 
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head, very close to the wagon. The sick 
man must have heard her, for immediately, 
almost, he was sitting up again, leaning out 
over the wagon-side. Her face, as she 
lifted it, touched his; there was a fluttering 
instant’s pause ; she grasped his hand: 

“Tf you aint Aaron McMillan, you're his 
ghost!” 

We hastened to them. She had an arm 


about his neck, now, and his head was upon | 


her shoulder. In the starlig’it, he locked to 
be sleeping. 

“ Don’t you know me, Aaron ?” she said, 
fervently ; “ oh, don’t you know me ?” 

The man opened his eyes with a curious 
start, and regarded her a minute like one 
amazed : 

“ They-told me—you was dead—’Cindy.” 
He spoke slowly, in a choked and wavering 
tone, and made a motion as if to lie down 
again. 

“ But I aint dead, Aaron,” urged Aunt 
’Cinda, tightening her hold upon him, and 
stroking his temples ; “ I aint dead, don’t you 
see? I’m right here by you, an’ a-holdin’ 
your han’. I come away out here to meet 
you, Aaron. Aint you glad to see me? 
It’s been so long. Don’t be mad at me, 
Aaron, don’t. I couldn’t stan’ it to stay 


there, wher’ ev'ry step I took I got lone- 
somer an’ lonesomer, an’ it ‘peared to me ’s 
if you got furder and furder off. But I 
knowed you’d come back; and sometimes, 


” 


Aaron, sometimes 
“Stop, ’Cindy, stop! 
with startling abruptness. 
know what a fix I’m in.” 
But she did know—had we not told her, 
could she not see ?—that he was very ill, 
and weak, and nervous; and he seemed to 
guess her thought, for in the next breath: he 
said, ”; and 


'” 


he interposed, 
“You don’t 


“T don’t mean the sickness” ; 
then, pointing a finger in the direction of 
the mother and child, he added : “ That’s 
my baby, yender, ’Cindy.” 

He waited for her to reply ; he looked up 
into her face imploringly ; but she said not 
a word. Surely she had heard him; did 
she not understand? He waited a moment 
longer. Then he glanced again at her face, 
again pointed to the mother and child, and 
suddenly, with woe-begone but blunt and 
cruel force, exclaimed : 

“’Cindy, I—I’ve—got another wife!” 

She did not scream, poor woman, nor faint 
nor stir. The voice of thechild broke the still- 
ness, at length, with a quick, impatient call, 
like the chirp of a hungry bird. And then 
Aunt ’Cinda carefully released her arm from 
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| about his neck, and turned her head away, 
| and hid her face with her hands, and sobbed: 

*“ Oh, Aaron, Aaron, Aaron! ' 

The sight was not one for strange or 
accidental eyes, and we retired, my com- 
panion and I, to a respectful distance. What 
more was said, we could not know; but 

| they conversed there together for several 
| minutes, the three of them—not angrily nor 
loudly, but very earnestly—and two or three 
times we detected the shrill voice of the child’s 
mother above the others, as if in special 
| entreaty. Our hearts involuntarily went out 
| to Aunt ’Cinda; and yet there was the 
shrinking mother with her baby; and there 
was the sorely beset and helpless Aaron, 
also. The stars glittered sharply, but 
coldly ; the advancing night made the land- 
scape sinister and spectral. We did not 
| notice the sick man get out of the wagon; 
but presently he came moving toward us, 
On either side of him walked one of the 
women, supporting him—and Aunt ’Cinda 
carried the child. It was a group that Mil- 
let would have liked to paint: it seemed a 
blended part of the grotesque and fluctua- 
ting shadows. Their talk had ceased. Their 
thoughts we could not catch, of course. 
But as they drew nigh us, they halted; 
and in an anxious, coaxing tone, Aaron said : 
“ Remember, though, that one or t’other of 
you must go on with me to-morrow.” The 
women gave their assent, we inferred, for he 
added, as if in answer, “ That’s bracin’.” 
Then they resumed their way, in silence 





| again,and slowly; and looking after them, we 
| saw them reach the cabin and enter at the 
open door—just as the stage came rattling 


up, an hour late, crowded with passengers. 
The supper was delayed that night, but 
its quality made ample amends. We had 
never before seen Aunt ’Cinda’s table so 
invitingly spread, particularly as to canned 
fruits and unsuspected tumblers of jelly and 
preserves ; and there was buttered toast, too, 
and lumps of old-time loaf-sugar for the cof- 
fee. One guest said the feast was good enough 
fora wedding—at which Aunt’Cinda colored, 
and sighed forlornly, and they all laughed. 
Ah, they did not guess how that suggestive 
word wounded her! But Aaron was not to be 
seen, nor the woman with the baby ; they had 
eaten by themselves, before we were called, as 
was proper, and were waiting for Aunt ’Cinda 
in “the extry room,” as she had named it, 
the room so long sacredly kept for Aaron's 
coming. And so the merriment around the 





| table went on unchecked. The guests were 
blameless, to be sure; nevertheless, their 





jokes and laughter were exasperating ; their 
very presence had the effect of an intrusion. 
We felt a supreme relief, | know, when it was 
over at last, and the stage had departed, and 
the secret was safe ; and then we ventured to 
inquire after the sick man, and to tender 
our services, should he need or desire them. 

“He's weaker’n he lets on,” Aunt ’Cinda 
informed us: “an’ he don’t ’pear to have 
no appetite. I felt so sorry for him, a-tryin’ 
so hard to eat when he couldn’t. It was 
sech a nice supper, he said. I could ’a’ 
cried to see him a-lookin’ so wishin’ at them 
pickled tomatuses—like I used to make ’em 
back yender. He is Aaron, you know;” 
and she turned from us, rather abruptly, 
we thought, and left the room. 

We lit our pipes, and sauntered out to 
look after our ponies. It had grown mach 
darker. We could not see the shallow, 
crawling river. ‘The wagon still stood by 
the road-side, the loosed cover flapping like 
some great fateful wing; the oxen were graz- 
ing contentedly a few rods away. From 
the far-off mystery of space and vagueness, 
came an echo of a coyote’s spiteful chal- 
lenge. The daily yellow of the stone corral 
was subdued to the tone of ancient and 
crumbling ruins; for a moment, we felt as 
if we ought to find moss and vines there. 
Our ponies lay reclined upon the trodden 
feeding-ground, and did not so much as 
prick up an ear when we talked to them 
and patted them,with accustomed familiarity. 
In vain we tried to chat of pleasant things, of 
other scenes. The solitude would not be dis- 
turbed; and somehow the smoke from our 
pipes, instead of floating upward, was wafted 
back into our faces, and confused our sight. 

When we returned to the cabin, finally, 
we were surprised, though not displeased, 
to learn that Aaron was to share our sleep- 
ing-room. They had kindled a blaze for 
him in the big fire-place, and made him a 
generous couch of blankets, clean and white 
with astonishing sheets and _pillow-slips, 
that were full of deep creases, and must 
have been a long time folded. That bed 
looked more like home than anything we 
had seen for months, albeit there was no 
bedstead. He evidently felt out of place 
and embarrassed in it ; he would have rested 
better, we fancied, had they given him less 
of softness and daintiness, and brought him 
his frontiersman’s saddle, with the sheep-skin 
top for a pillow; a droll hint of the kind 
came over his face, and gave it a downcast 
expression. We aimed to avoid conversa- 
tion with him, knowing how fatigued, un- 
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strung, and in need of sleep he was; but he 
talked in spite of us, and regardless whether 
we responded or not. Indeed, he seemed 
morbidly resolute to tell us of himself and 
his affairs—not as one reaching ont for pity, 
but rather as one offering an explanation. 
We could not but listen. 

“I was a fool,” he said, frankly, “ but I 
meant right, an’ what a man means ort ’o 
be sot down for him. It wasn’t my fault 
’at [ didn’t git along dcwn ther’ among the 
greasers. Luck was ag’in’ me from the very 
jump. Sometimes I axed myself if may be 
it wasn’t a jedgment onto me; an’ may be 
it was—may be it was. I was crazy to git 
rich, you understand.” And he paused to 
indulge a mocking smile. 

“ But I meant all the time to go back,” 
he continued, “only I wanted to git ahead 
first. It would ’a’ groun’ me in an inch o’ 
my life to ’a’ had ’em 4-naggin’ me all over 
Boone’s Lick about comin’ home dead 
broke after all my fine talk about gittin’ 
rich. So I jist hel’ on, an’ kep’ a-sayin’ to 
myself, ‘Ole man, play your han’ out, 
trumps or no trumps.’ Did I think much 
about ’Cindy? Well, I rather calkilate 
my head was full of her. That was 
the pizenest part of it.” He hesitated a 
moment, reflectively, and then, “She don’t 
know how much I hankered for her,” he 
said, under his breath. 

“T’ll never git done despisin’ myself, 
though,” he resumed, “ for not sendin’ let- 
ters to her. But I wasn’t a-doin’ a bit o’ 
good, an’ I thought what was the use o’ 
worryin’ her? I'd orter ’a’ sent the letters 
anyhow ; it would ’a’ been money in my 
pocket. I was a-reckonin’ I mought start 
back any day, a’most. An’I did go back 
jest as soon ’s ever I got heeled. It wasa 
wood contract, out to the fort, ’at"sot me 
up; it fetched me a round thousan’ dol- 
lars. I didn’t stop to send no letter nor 
nothin’ to ’Cindy then. I jest nat’rally got 
up and got. A company o’ cavalry was 
goin’ acrost to Fort Smith—on t’other trail, 
you understand—an’ I went with ’em, an’ 
saved a week by it. An’ when I struck 
Boone’s Lick, whar’ was ’Cindy ? Sot out for 
Kansas five year’ ago that harvest, they told 
me, ’lowin’ to come back afore cold weather 
—an’ she’d never been heern tell of sence.” 

He went on to relate, with moving artless- 
ness, how he searched for her, all over the 
settled portions of Kansas and through the 
border counties of Missouri, making in- 
quiry at every house he passed, of every per- 
son he met, without once reaching the 
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faintest clue to her whereabouts. “I was 
clean beat,” he declared. “I couldn't 
make it out. It was like ’s if I was lost on 
the prairie, of a dark night, in the snow. 
She’ must be dead, they said.” This last 
sentence was uttered in a solemn, tremulous 
tone, as if, after all, he still half-believed 
she was in her grave. 

It did not take him long to tell the rest: 
how he returned to New Mexico—* out 0’ 
conceit with ev’rything,” as he phrased it— 
and married a second wife, and lost most of 
his money in sheep, and had the baby. born 
to him, and tried farming a bit, and herded 
cattle “along ‘ith the greasers,” and fell 
into a lingering illness, and at last resolved 
to gather his few remaining effects together, 
and go back to Missouri again. ‘ One or 
tother of ‘em will go on with me in the 
mornin’,” he said, in an absent and weary 
way, and then was silent. 

We remained sitting by his bedside fully 
an hour; we feared he might awake and 
feel hurt at not finding some one to talk to. 


But he slept on so quietly and restfully that | 


it seemed useless to wait any longer, and 
we retired. Our bunk was but across the 
room from his, and we could easily hear if 
he called, we said to ourselves, and we 
would be up very early. It was then ten 
o’clock. The fire had dwindled to a hand- 
ful of waning coals. We tucked our blankets 
closely about us, and dreamed of home. 
All at once—it might have been but a 
minute afterward, for all we knew ; in reality 
it was almost daylight—we were aroused by 
shuffling feet and an intense whispering. We 
leaped out of bed, with revolvers drawn and 
cocked. 


COMPLETENESS. 








A single glance revealed the situa- | 


tion. ‘There were the two women bending 
over Aaron with a bottle and spoons, and a 
cup of water, and a camphorized handker- 
chief; and he was moaning and tossing 
with agony. He had grown desperately 
worse during the night, and his complaining 
had not disturbed us. But Aunt ’Cinda 
had heard him, in the next room ; perhaps 
she was awake and listening. She looked 
up, white and appealing, before we could 
speak : we understood only too well what she 
thought. Adeline chafed the poor fellow’s 
chill hand vigorously, and did not heed us, 

After a time, with such scant relief as we 
could give him, he became quiet (except for 
his heavy and labored breathing), and we 
watched him keenly, hoping he would sleep 
again. But shortly he was convulsed with 
recurring pain, and called for water. Aunt 
’Cinda put the cup to his mouth. His eyes 


' met hers; and he said to her, in a strange, 


relinquishing voice : 
“ They told me you was dead, ’Cindy.” 
Then his cramped limbs relaxed, and he 
lay still, and we thought he breathed with 
less difficulty. When he moved again, 


| presently, it was to put out his hand in 
| doubtful 
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groping. “ Poor Adeline!” he 
said. We drew nearer, on our knees, like 
persons at prayer. His quivering lips 
shaped a few words more: 

“ Be good,” we heard him weakly mutter, 
“be good—to the baby.” 

The room became momently lighter ; the 
last of the shadows that had lurked all night 
in the corners vanished one by one; a 
crimson flush slowly overspread the window. 
The sun was rising. 

He had gone on—alone—in the morning. 


COMPLETENESS. 


BECAUSE it is fair, shall the rose-bud keep 
Its possible loveliness folded up ? 

Would you have the pride of the forest sleep 
For fear of spoiling the acorn-cup ? 


Nay. The bud hath dreams of the perfect flower ; 
The acorn thrills with divine unrest ; 

The bud must blossom when comes its hour,— 
The acorn follow its high behest. 


True, they dq perish. 


*Tis ever so. 


This law unerring all nature knows. 
The bud and the acorn are slain; but lo! 
The pride of the forest, and lo! the rose. 
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A GUN CASEMATE. 


One May day we embarked in a smali 
steamer at South Ferry and landed on Gov- 
ernor’s Island, a distance of about a thou- 
sand yards from New York City. The spire 
of Trinity,-and the clustered towers and 
domes of the buildings on lower Broadway, 
reminded us how near we were to the sur- 
charged arteries of commerce ; but as we lay 
under one of the bastions the noisy traffic of 
the city was altogether inaudible, and we felt 
the alleviation of a sylvan calm. The grass 
was in the freshness of early spring, and rip- 
pled in the soft wind. We could see Staten 
Island in the south and the Orange Mount- 
ain in the west, both veiled in a purple haze, 
through which a suggestion of green was glim- 
mering. A multiform procession of vessels 


was beating toward the narrow estuary of the | 


river, and a few schooners were approaching 
from the same direction. A perpetual fleet 
of tows and ferry-boats was breaking the 


water off Battery Park into foaming eddies | 


and sibilant spray. While the city was so 
near that we could define the individual 
loungers in the little sea-bound park, its ac- 
tivity found for us no echo, and we might 


have been a thousand miles instead of a | 


VoL. XXI.—44. 


thousand yards away from the marts of the 
world. The metallic ring of the blocks, as 
one of the schooners altered her tack, and 
the breathing of the tow-boats, were the 
only sounds from beyond that reached this 
insular retreat. A flock of pigeons flapped 
in and out of the dark port-holes in the cir- 
cular fort, and a hen marshaled her brood 
of chickens among a pyramid of black can- 
non-balls. A soldier in blue uniform, with 
the red stripe of the artillery down the 
seam of his trowsers, was crossing the green- 
sward, and a nursery-maid added the 
pink of a parasol to the color of the scene 
as she strolled along the sea-wall. We 
could hear the voices of some boys who 


| were playing, and of two fishermen who 


were at work among the shad-nets along 
the southern shore. The muzzles of can- 


/ non pointed at us from the walls of the 


fort; but peace never seems more perma- 
nent than amid the unused materials of war, 
and idleness became sweet as we sat under 
the bastion, 

Governor's Island is separated from Brook- 
lyn by an arm of the bay about half a mile 
wide, which at one period was shallow 
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BIRD'’S-EYE VIEW OF GOVERNOR'S ISLAND. 


The 


enough to allow the fording of cattle. 
island’s area is sixty-two acres, and its eleva- 
tion is about twenty-two feet above low- 


water mark. It was the first settlement of 
the Dutch in New York, and from the num- 


ber of excellent huts that grew up on it, its | 
| notwithstanding the apprehended danger, no 


aboriginal name of Pagganek was supplanted 
by that of Hutten Island. 


attached to the office of governor, which 
fact is the basis of its present nomenclature, 
and, in the hands of the governors, it was 
transformed from a barren plantation into a 
bowery garden. 


During the Eng- | 
lish colonial period it became a perquisite | 


From the revolution in 1688 to the treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713, great fears were enter- 
tained by the British colonies in North 
America of an assault by the French navy, 
and the fortification of Red Hook, the Nar- 
rows, and Governor’s Island was urged ; but 


measures of defense were taken, other than 
the appropriation of fifteen thousand pounds 
for the construction of a fort commanding 
the Narrows, and this amount was diverted to 
another purpose. Governor’s Island, with 
its luxurious lawns and groves, was then, as 
it is now, a charming retreat, and the fifteen 
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thousand pounds were spent in building a 
summer-house and garden, where on fine 
afternoons, under the arching trees that rus- 
tled somniferously, the chief magistrate of the 
province found relief from what Mr. Evarts 
has sonorously called “ the complications of 
statesmanship and the exactions of politics.” 

From 1756 until the meeting of the 
Continental Comgress, the island was suc- 
cessively possessed by Governors Hardy, 
Delancy, Colden, Moore, Dinsmore, and 
Tryon, some of whom leased it for their 
personal benefit; and it was not until 1775 
that the fortifications were begun. Delayed so 
long, they then proved of little use. After 
the battle of Long Island and the dis- 
comfiture of the Americans, Admiral Howe 


improvement of the fortifications, and in 
1794 thirty thousand pounds were appro- 
ptiated for the purpose; an additional ap- 
propriation was made later, and the com- 
pletion of the work was considered so 
urgent that the professors and students of 
Columbia College went in a body to the 
island and labored on the fortifications with 
shovels and wheelbarrows. But Fort Jay, as 
the new structure was called, did not seem 
adequate, and in 1806 it was replaced by 
Fort Columbus, the existing fortification, 
which is an inclosed pentagonal work. Cas- 
tle William was completed in 1811. 

This is a circular granite battery built on 
a bed of rocks at the extreme westerly point 


' of the island, which being submerged at 


CONFEDERATE PRISONERS IN FORT COLUMBUS. 


sailed up the bay and anchored off Govern- 
or’s, from which the garrison under Colonel 
Prescott retreated to the city without other 
loss than the arm of a soldier, which was 
shot off by a ball from a British ship as he 


was embarking. The abandonment of 
the city by the Americans left the island in 
possession of the enemy, who further forti- 
fied it and garrisoned it; but at the conclu- 
sion of the war it fell into disuse, and in 
1784, Governor George Clinton leased it to 
a person who built a hotel and race-course 
upon it. Races were run in 1785 and 
1786. A renewed fear of invasion, this 
time by the French, led to petitions for the 


| low water was formerly a peril to navigation. 
The castle, with its tiers of cannon, has a 
formidable look to passengers by the Staten 
Island ferry-boats which pass and repass 
within hailing distance of it, but it is in a 
condition of crumbling decay, and the guns 
of a Thunderer would make short work of 
leveling it. During the war of the rebellion, 
as many as eleven hundred prisoners were 
confined in the castle at one time, and it is 
still used for a few military offenders. We 
pass a sentry at the gate whose bayonet is 
twinkling in the sunshine, and beyond the 
narrow portals we stand in the reverberant 
amphitheater formed by the circular walls. 
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It is chilly and humid in here: the air is 
prison-like, but the dome of azure sky and 


feathery clouds is ample. 
not deprived of sunshine and cannot com- 
plain of austere treatment. They are em- 
ployed about the grounds of the fort, and 
though they are guarded in deference to the 
military code by a soldier with loaded 
musket and revolver, they usually find so 
much fellow-feeling in him that their industry 
is not overtaxed. While we sat under the 
bastion, a pair of them passed from one 
mound to another with loads of earth, and 
their pace was measured to the furthest pos- 
sible prolongation of idleness ; meantime the 
custodian rested on his musket at a distance, 
and it seemed that if the men had been 
more energetic they would not have har- 
monized as well with the peaceful scene. 
The cells are entered from galleries around 
the amphitheater, and their space is alter- 
nated with batteries. Not all the guns are 
mounted, and parts of the tiers are unoccu- 
pied. The crust of whitewash is falling off 
the stone walls in flakes which spot the 
floors, and the buildings have an air of un- 
tidiness. The heavy doors of the cells are 
grated, and the windows are set in port- 


The prisoners are | 


FORT COLUMBUS. 


holes pierced six or seven feet through the 
walls of the castle. The bedding is rolled 
up, and on a center-table of common boards 
a small Bible and a prayer-book are swamped 
in a superabundant assortment of sensational 
periodicals. The deep-set windows in the 
ports reveal glimpses of the refulgent bay 
and the purple heights of Staten Island: itis 
like looking through an inverted telescope, 
so distant does the point of view seem from 
the object; but the prisoners do not devote 
their leisure to the outlook : they spend their 
evenings largely in card-playing or in read- 
ing the sensational literature aforesaid. 
Until a few years ago, Governor's Island 
was a recruiting depot, and the constant ar- 
rival of newly enlisted men and their subse- 
quent departure for the frontier provided 
variety and excitement for the permanent 
dwellers in the fort. Many of the recruits 
were Germans, who, landing with little 
money, soon found themselves impoverished 
and, without a knowledge of English, un- 
able to obtain employment. The recruiting 
officer was glad to accept them: they were 
honest, industrious and vigorous; he spent 
a few hours “about town” with them, 
treated them to beer and extolled the pro- 











fession of arms. Passed by the surgeon 


and transported to the island, they suffered | 


many indignities from the petty officers and 
the impositions of the men ; their kits were 
despoiled, and their inability to understand 
some of the orders led to peremptory pun- 
ishments. Finding that every article of his 


outfit had been stolen, except the clothing | 
he wore and a pair of trowsers, one recruit | 


determined to save the latter at all events, 
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at isolated forts, far from civilization, and 
where it too often happened they fell into a 
pitiable state of unambitious inaction. The 
recruiting depot is now at David's Island, 
in the Sound. 

Massive as the walls of the castle are, 
the concussion produced by the discharge 
of a cannon causes them to sway alarmingly. 
Some time ago, the commandant was Col- 
onel Loomis, who, either on Washington's 


THE SUNDOWN GUN. 


and secretly stowed them away in one of 


the big guns. On the following day, some 
dignitary sailed down the bay and a salute 
was ordered. The cannon thundered in 
proper succession until the time of that 
containing the recruit’s trowsers came, when 
there was an unaccountable pause. The 
officers stormed, and the men were dis- 
mayed; the match ignited, but the charge 
would not explode. When another gun 
had been loaded and fired as a substitute, 
the cause of the failure was sought and dis- 
covered, to the unspeakable disgust of the 
gunner, who vented his wrath with an oath, 
of which under the extenuating circum- 
stances his superior officers did not choose 
to take notice, 

It was the custom to transfer recruits soon 
after their reception to the Western frontier, 
where, in many instances, the whole term 
of their service was spent in a fruitless life 


birthday or on the Fourth of July, delayed 
ordering a salute until a late moment. The 
guns were quickly loaded, and in the haste 
they were discharged before their muzzles 
were properly out of the port-holes. A 
petty officer and his wife occupied one of 
the apartments over the battery. Every 
piece of furniture in their room was com- 
pletely dismembered ; the chairs and tables 
fell into chaotic heaps ; the feathers fluttered 
out of a new-fashioned helmet, and an in- 
firm old lady bounded into the air with the 
resilience of childhood. This incident was 
narrated to us by Hospital-Steward Robert- 
son, who has been stationed at Fort Colum- 
bus some twenty-five years. 

The view from the parapet of the castle 
reaches far and wide over the river and the 
bay, which quivers and twinkles in the 
spring sunshine. There are guns even up 
here, and the sparrows twitter garrulously 
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CASTLE 


over the black pyramids of shot. The area 
of the island is now fully revealed,—the 
granite grass-crowned bastions, the low 
earth-works, the verdant moat, the monoto- 
nous buildings of the arsenal, the vivid sweep 
of lawn before the officers’ quarters, and the 
preéminent flag-staff with its tri-colored ban- 
ner, which is drawn out by the breeze to its 
full proportions. 

Some of the men in the garrison aver 
that the ghost of John Yates Beall, who 
was hanged here in 186s, stalks along the 
parapet in the moonlight. 

In 1864, the United States steamer Michi- 
gan, the only guard-ship on the great lakes, 


was anchored off Johnson’s Island in San- | 
| himself popular on board the Michigan, and 


dusky Bay, where nearly two thousand five 


hundred Confederate prisoners were con- | 


fined. Beall conceived the project of capt- 
uring the vessel, releasing the prisoners, 


and reducing the towns along the shore. | 
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One morning in September, the steamer 
connecting Detroit with Sandusky was 
seized by twenty-four armed men, who 
had come on board as passengers, bringing 
with them various innocent-looking trunks, 
which contained their weapons. ‘The crew 
was overpowered, and the passengers were 
landed. Another steamer was seized and 
scuttled, and the pirates, at whose head was 





John Yates Beall, proceeded for Johnson's 
Island. It had been previously arranged 
that a Confederate named Cole should, in 
an assumed character, become acquainted 
with the officers of the Michigan, aud that 
while he was entertaining them on shore, 
Beall should seize their vessel. Cole made 


his invitations to a dinner were willingly ac- 
| cepted. When the hour of the entertainment 
arrived, Beall was standing off the harbor, 
waiting for a signal that was to indicate 
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that Cole had succeeded in his purpose of 
drugging the officers’ wine. He waited im- 
patiently and in vain, As the signal did 
not come, he wished to attack the Michigan 
without codperation from the land, but his 
, mutinied, and he was compelled to 
retreat. Cole’s real character had been 
discovered at the last moment. Beall scut- 
tled his steamer, and became a fugitive for 
four months, when he was captured at Sus- 
pension Bridge. He was sentenced to death 
by the late Governor Dix, and was hanged 
on Governor’s Island, February 24th, 1865. 
On the south side of the island, reaching 
from Castle William to Buttermilk Channel, 
a low sea-wall has been erected, and it is a 
favorite promenade of the nursery girls, 
who avert their eyes as the handsome young 
prisoners pass with the loads of earth. The 


mer 
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artillery in various forms, and acres of shells, 
in the hollows of which some wrens have 
built their nests. The cannon are stacked 
in terraces, and stroke the ground with their 
sinister lengths. The shot is erected in uni- 
form and numberless pyramids. But the 
sun falls softly on these implements of war, 
and the incidents in their history, which the 
clerk of the ordnance imparts to us, seem 
unreal. The clerk of the ordnance is an 
intelligent, familiar, self-possessed little 
man, who surveys his domain with great 
complacency. He has the air of one who 
feels that the destructive power of the im- 
plements around him is within his personal 
control, “It's a great responsibility,” his 
manner distinctly says; and it really is, for, 
besides the care of the arsenal, the clerk has 
the superintendence of much perilous work. 
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A TWENTY-FIVE-TON GUN, 


blocks of granite deposited on the grass for | 
future absorption in the wall are occupied 
by readers and idlers in an agreeable state | 
of passivity. The children are omnipresent, | 
and their amusements reflect the military bent | 
given to their fancies by the surroundings. | 
There are enough toy drums, trumpets, | 
cocked hats, and wooden cavalry-horses to 
stock a shop. While the nursery maids are | 
sunning themselves on the sea-wall, scenes | 
of carnage are being enacted on the green- | 
sward by their charges, and victories are 
won in the realm of the imagination, com- 
pared with which the most brilliant pages | 
of history are lusterless. 

_ An immense quantity of military material 
's stored along the northern shore. There | 
are dilapidated trains of battery wagons, 


Accidents happen occasionally from the 
carelessness of the men employed. When 
condemned pistol cartridges are emptied, 
some loose powder is found attached to 
them, and they are cleared of it by being 
burned in a fire. Several months ago, a 
man who was engaged in this work threw 


| a wheelbarrow load into the flames, and 


retraced his way to the large open bin con- 
taining the empty shells, upon which he sat 
down. Presumably a spark of fire had 
clung to his trowsers, for in an instant the bin 
exploded, and he was very severely burned. 
The clerk of the ordnance has invented 


| an ingenious machine for emptying the con- 


demned cartridges. It is a deep trough 
filled with water and fitted with a double 
tray. The cartridges are placed percussion 
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A COLONIAL GOVERNOR TAKING HIS EASE. 


end up, in rows of circular perforations 
made in the lower shelf of the tray, over 
which the upper shelf is closed. The 
upper shelf is fitted with a series of pins 
that correspond in position with the car- 
tridges, and when it is closed a workman 


strikes the heads of the pins in quick suc- 
cession; the points explode the cartridges 
| as the needle of a modern carbine would do, 
| and the load is expelled into the water ot 
| the trough. 
The clerk led us through the cool, (lark gal- 
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MEXICAN ARMOR IN THE MUSEUM. 


leries of the stores in which the muskets were 
stacked from the floors to the ceilings, some 
of them twisted and bent by service, others 
unused, and of the latest pattern. 

Passing out of the stores, along a path 
bordered by cannon, we reach a superb lawn 


threaded by vivid walks of red brick, set | 


with the smooth exactitude of a mosaic. 
When the lamps are glimmering in the sum- 
mer twilight, and the foliage hangs duskily 
against the gray and crimson sky, there are 


OLD ARTILLERY SADDLE 


Vor. XXI.—4s. 


IN THE MUSEUM. 


| few prettier places than the green on Gov- 
ernor’s Island. The water of the bay is 
dyed to a coppery yellow by the reflected 
light, and the sailing-vessels move along 
| like phantoms. The band plays in the 
| pavilion, and the most animated airs sound 
| distant and pensive. The beauty of the 
| scene is appreciated by many loungers, and 
perhaps the young officers in attendance 
| on the pretty ladies in muslin are most sus- 
ceptible to the pervading tenderness of the 
hour. But the green is attractive at all 
| times; in the afternoon, the children have 


possession of the walks, and their voices 





| sip. 


lend another charm. No wonder that Gov- 
ernor’s Island is considered the most de- 


| sirable station an army officer can have. 


The garrison ladies have many fair young 
friends who come to stay a week or longer, 
and occasionally an entertainment is given, 
to which guests come from the city. The 
officers have a club-house, incipient yet, but 
comfortable, for smoking, reading, and gos- 
The club also possesses the nucleus of a 
museum; and in an adjoining apartment the 


| remains of Sheridan’s famous war-horse are 


embalmed. Prior toour visit a little boy stood 


| in mute admiration of the defunct charger 
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for a few minutes, and then, turning to his 
mother, said: 

“ When General Sheridan dies, I suppose 
they'll stuff him, too, and mount him on 
Winchester.” 

The island is at present the head-quarters 
of the Department of the Atlantic, of which 
General Hancock is commander. Fort 
Columbus is occupied by two batteries of 
artillery, numbering about one hundred 
men. Many improvements have been made 
under General Hancock’s administration. 
The ferriage has been abolished, and the 
private boat succeeded by a government 
steamer with excellent accommodations. 
The yield of the wells being impure, Brook- 
lyn water has been introduced by a flexible 
pipe carried under Buttermilk Channel, and 
It is proposed to bring illuminating gas to 
the island in the same way. Several taste- 
ful cottages have been built for the staff 
officers, and the grounds are now as carefully 
cultivated as when the old colonial governcrs 
smoked their after-dinner pipes and lived in 
agreeable ease on the pretty little island. 

Fort Columbus, with its five bastions, 
fills the center of the island, and is sur- 
rounded by a moat, in which the grass is 
smooth and intensely green. Beyond the 





sally-port, which is surmounted by an elab- 


orate group of statuary, we enter a cool 
archway leading into a hollow square, 


THE HEART OF A ROSE. 





formed by the quarters of the officers anq 
men. There is a lawn in front and inter. 
secting walks between. The buildings have 
wide piazzas, which are abundantly sup. 
plied with easy-chairs made by the cop. 
victs at Fort Leavenworth, and a soldier's 
life is probably less irksome at Fort Colum. 
bus than at any other post. The barracks are 
clean, well-ventilated, and in good repair, 
The ordinary rations are supplemented by 
supplies of fresh fish and plenty of garden 
produce. Among various other resources of 
amusement, the men have a “ coterie.” 
which gives entertainments once a month, 
and a theater, which is utilized for negro 
minstrelsy. The theater is a small apart. 
ment over the barracks; a miniature stage 
is erected, and the proscenium is decorated 
with silhouettes of cannon, shields, and eagles, 
When interrogated as to the available talent, 
one of the corporals became fervid. “Some 
of the men sings exquisite, and plays the 
pe-an-er bully!” he declared. The theater 
is also used as a reading-room, and a center- 
table is filled with a variety of periodicals. 
On the sea-wall outside Castle William 
stands the gun which, as the sun disappears 
behind the deep-blue hills in the west, pro- 
claims the end of day to the city. At the 
same moment the flag flutters down from the 
staff, the bugle calls to quarters, and night 
falls on the garrison at Governor’s Island. 


ee 


THE HEART OF A ROSE. 


A ROsE like a hollow cup with a brim— 
A brim as pink as the after-glow ; 

Deep down in its heart gold stamens swim, 
Tremble and swjm in a sea of snow. 

My Love set it safe in a crystal glass, 
Gently as petals float down at noon. 

Low, in a whisper, my Love's voice said: 


“Look quick! 


In an hour it will be dead. 


I picked it because it will die so soon. 
Now listen, dear Heart, as the seconds pass, 


What the rose will say,’ 


The flushed pink brim 


I look and I listen. 


my Love's voice said. 


Is still as June’s warmest after-glow ; 
Silent as stars the gold stamens swim, 


Tremble and swim in their sea of snow. 

I dare not breathe on the crystal glass, 

Lest one sweet petal should fall too soon. 
False was the whisper my Love’s voice said— 
If he had not picked it, it had been dead. 
But now it will live an eternal noon, 

And I shall hear, as the seconds pass, 

What the rose will say till I am dead. 
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NORWAY’S CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLE. 


I am glad that so many Americans are 
interested in this struggle. We should not 
have had it, indeed, if, in 1814, America’s 


free constitution had not been given us 


as a pattern ; if the glorious development of | 
America under this, her constitutional zgis, | 


had not given the Norsemen the initiative, 
given them instruction and confidence ; and 
if the great emigration from Norway had not 


in many ways maintained asteady, aggressive | 


propagation of republican rule and ideas. 

I shall, in the following article, give a 
sketch of this struggle which is now going 
on in Norway between the people and 
the monarchy. In order to be understood, 
I must first give so much of Norway’s 
early history as to make it clear that this is 
the natural result of a long development, at 
times checked because the forces of the 
small people were exhausted, but, after a 
period of repose, to be renewed with even 
greater energy. This development, so far as 
I can judge, has gone on in a straight line 
toward the goal which now, at last, lies clear 
and open before us. 


I. 
AN OUTLINE OF NORWAY’S HISTORY TO 1814. 


Irisnow generally believed in Norway that 
the “ Elder Edda,” the mighty fragments 
of a fallen heathen temple, took its poetic 
form from Western Norway, or from men 
hailing thence. This is indicated by its 
descriptions of nature, of animal life, and by 
its general characteristics. From Western 
Norway, more than from any other part of 
Norway and Scandinavia, came the Vikings, 
who founded kingdoms in Great Britain and 
Ireland; perhaps not the men who founded 
the Russian monarchy, but certainly those 
who, unsubmissive, left their homes to dis- 
cover Iceland, Greenland, and America, 
when Harald the Fair-Haired brought Nor- 
way under one crown. They established their 
sway in Normandy, from whence they later 
conquered England, and their kings gained 
foot-hold in Sicily and Jerusalem. They 
took with them everywhere their council 
of twelve men, the jury, and a genius for 
leadership and command which has not 
been matched in Northern Europe. 

_ If one desires to study in miniature their 
istitutions, and to know their character, let 
him read the Icelandic sagas. Considered 


| Western Europe. 


simply as literature, these and Snorre Stur- 
lason’s Saga of the Kings are epic master- 
pieces, unsurpassed in any age. 

Norway was brought under one crown in 
the same way that she was Christianized : 
by a royal edict; the petty chiefs were com- 
pelled to yield to the strongest, and thus 
they became one people. As a race, they 
have especially cultivated individuality. In 
Carlyle’s “ Hero Worship” (sometimes inac- 
curate), one reads of the old Norse kings as 
paragons in their relation to their subjects. 
The man of strong personality could alone 
hold the people together; if he were a 
greater man than the chieftains, all was 
well; if not, so much the worse for himself 
and his crown. The unavoidable struggle 
with feudalism and the church, in which 
the king represented the common man’s 
right, was, therefore, more severe in Nor- 
way than in any other part of the northern 
countries, and nowhere else arrived at so 
definite a result. The power of the great 
families was broken. 

This nearly proved fatal to the little na- 
tion ; for when the Norse king also became 


| king of the Danes, and in a struggle 
| between two pretenders to the throne, 


Norway lost hers by treachery, there were 
no great families to rally the people. The 
pretender, victorious by treachery, at once 
declared Norway a province of Denmark. 
This never went beyond a declaration on 
paper. In reality, Norway was freer than 
Denmark, where the peasants were serfs, 
ruled over by foreign nobles and officials. 
In Norway, the cities were small, and 
nearly the whole population were peasants, 
who at once, or gradually, came into posses- 
sion of their land, which descended from 
father to son. Those who were noble, or 
descendants of kings and chieftains, gave up 
their titles of nobility rather than appear at 
court in Copenhagen. An attempt to form a 
new nobility in Norway utterly failed. The 
sons of peasants chosen for this purpose, and 
sent to Denmark to be educated, were unruly ; 
they beat their teachers and returned home. 
The German officials who gathered about 
Denmark’s German king could not thrive 
in Norway, where they often suffered bad 
treatment, and where uprisings were constant 
when the people’s wishes were not regarded. 
As the country gradually revived, sea 
communication brought us the spint of 
It was natural to our 
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people, because it was their own spirit of 
the olden time, only on another soil, in new 
relations, and in another age. In the 
Danish-Norse literature, the Norsemen’s 
contribution always gives a gleam of this 
free, fresh spirit of the West. 

The great Ludwig Holberg, born in 
Bergen in the year 1684, studied in Eng- 
land, Holland, France, and other countries. 
He was the pioneer of free thought in nearly 
all directions, and his influer.ce extended far 
beyond the boundaries of the northern 
countries; he was a great humorist, and, for 
his time, a learned man. His comedies are 
immortal ; for the North he was a reformer. 

At the end of the last century, when the 
French Revolution was in preparation, it 
was the Norsemen in the North who again 
became the mouth-piece of the revolutionary 
spirit. Denmark could no longer ignore 
the example of Norway’s free peasantry, 
and Norwegian officials helped toward the 
liberation of theirown. “The Norse poetic 
school,” as this free current in literature is 
called, wanted Norway’s independence, or 
separation from Denmark, and first and 
foremost its own university. Norway’s free 
peasantry was pronounced a quaiification 
for independent self-government which no 
other European country could show. 

From the time feudalism and the power 
of the church were broken, the country was 
quietly anticipating the opportunity which 
now came. Denmark’s kings have always 
been liberally endowed with incapacity, and 
that country therefore came to take an 
unfortunate part in the Napoleonic wars, 
which the remarkable valor of the people 
could not offset. Napoleon fell, and his only 
ally, Denmark, was forced to add to all her 
other losses that of Norway, which was ceded 
to Sweden. This came about as shamelessly 
as possible ; the ruler of the land took money 
for his people. But this very thing aroused 
the Norsemen. 


Il, 


NORWAY’S UNION WITH SWEDEN AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Tue Norwegians would not consider 
themselves as merchandise; they declared 
their independence by calling a legislative 
assembly, which met at Eidsvold, near the 
capital, in the spring of 1814. A constitution 
was written, based upon the constitutions of 
America, of France of 1791, and of Spain 
of 1812. No other monarchy has so free 





ee 


a constitution. The representative assem. 
bly, the “Storthing,” elected by the people 
(the land-owners and householders of the 
country), imposes the taxes, makes laws. 
grants salaries, pensions, and all expendi- 
tures without the intervention of the king 
A bill three times passed upon by the Stor. 
thing, after three successive elections, becomes 
a law, whether sanctioned by king or not, 
The ministry is under sha:p control, and 
can be held responsible for its measures, 
The great difference in the development of 
Norway and Denmark now became evident. 
The latter people received their impulse 
from Germany; the French Revolution could 
produce no more in Denmark than it had al- 
ready produced in Germany—the great liter. 
ary movement of the romantic school, while 
in Norway it produced a free constitution. 
It is true the circumstances were favor. 
able, but it is also true that the people 
utilized the circumstances. For our consti- 
tution was both good and well employed. 
Events were, in short, as follows: The 
French Marshal Bernadotte was chosen 
crown prince of Sweden, and adopted by 
the childless Vasa descendant, Charles 
XIII. This choice was made to conciliate 
Napoleon, but was unfortunate in so far 
that the true relation these two famous men 
bore to each other was misunderstood. 
Bernadotte came of a poor line in Southem 
France (according to Lanfrey, Napoleon 
calls him “a Morocco Jew”), and he had 
command of the troops in Paris the day 
Napoleon made his treacherous coup d'état. 
Bernadotte could have prevented this. 
He was rewarded with one distinction after 
another by Napoleon, who neither liked 
nor trusted him. ‘To become crown prince, 
Bernadotte was obliged to abjure the Cath- 
olic and adopt the Protestant faith, which he 
did quite willingly. He was not long re- 
gent in Sweden before he sought an alliance 
with the old enemies of his former father- 
land. In Finland, an old province of 
Sweden, lost to Russia in the last war be- 
tween those countries, he met the Emperor 
of Russia to consult about war against 
Napoleon. The Finns thought the hour 
had come for their return to the mother 
country, and the Emperor Alexander was 
ready to pay this price in order to win Karl 
Johan, as he was now called, and the Swed- 
ish army for a strong alliance against Na- 
poleon ; the Swedes rejoiced ! 
But Karl Johan had other plans; the 
French troops were to place him on the 
throne of France after Napoleon, and the 
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stealing 
Emperor Alexander was just the person to 
help him carry out his plan. Karl Johan 
could not, therefore, offer to take a province 
from him. Sweden meantime must have 
something given it, if it was to take part in 
a war in which it had not thé remotest 
interest. The two rulers made ‘a secret 
compact that it should have Norway. How 
great was the chagrin felt by Finland and 
Sweden when the former remained in Rus- 
sian possession ! 

Bernadotte’s equivocal game (now come 
to light) did not bring him to the throne of 
France. So soon as he discovered this, he 
broke his alliance and invaded Denmark, 
forcing it to give up Norway. Soon after, 
he entered Norway with his army, and war 
was begun. But astonishment was again 
general when he suddenly stopped and con- 
cluded an agreement with Norway’s Storthing 
according to which Norway was to be united 
with Sweden, but to remain entirely inde- 
pendent in her union with that country. She 
was to accept the Swedish king, but retain all 
the provisions of her constitution, which was 
much freer than that of Sweden. In other 
words, Sweden lost both Finland and 
Norway, but Bernadotte and his line won 
another crown. 

It is entirely certain that this adjustment 
was for the greatest benefit to both countries, 
and that a conquest of Norway would have 
been a very doubtful boon ; but it is not so 
certain that Karl Johan saw it then in that 
light; it behooved him to hasten matters, as 
he could rely upon no one but himself. 

It soon became evident that Karl Johan, 
“the son of the Revolution,” had no special 
liking for the constitution he had been in haste 
tosign. He made several attempts at first to 
change it and prevent its development. He 
twice contemplated a coup d’ctat, but the 
people were on the alert. The Storthing 
rejected all his measures for amending the 
constitution, without debate. His protest 
against the solemn observance of the “ birth- 
day of independence” resulted in the 
seventeenth of May becoming a national 
holiday. When the Storthing resolved to 
abolish nobility in the country, and were to 
pass the bill the last time, he stationed a 
Swedish fleet in the harbor, which practiced 
firing till the windows in the council chamber 
rattled. But nobility was abolished. 

Though the seed, which was planted in 
the people at the time the power of the 
church and feudalism was broken, had been 
bloody, and long laid buried in the earth, it 
now sprang up and bore good fruit. 





Norway’s municipal government was so 
ordered that every little community learned 
to manage its own affairs. I ought to say, 
too, with unlooked-for ability. The finances 
were regulated, free trade adopted, educa- 
tional methods improved, communication 
made to meet the demands of the time, and 
the avenues of supply enlarged. The timber 
trade, coast fisheries, and sea traffic gave 
good returns. The latter increased until the 
commercial fleet of Norway ranked among 
the nations second to that of England. 

The national spirit grew in proportion to 
the people’s advance in economic prosperity. 

The relation our king bore to our lib- 
erty is illustrated in our flag controversy. 
Although the constitution gave us our own 
flag, we could use it only on short voyages ; 
our men-of-war, fortresses, and customs 
were obliged, against the desire of the 
people, to float the Swedish flag. This was 
first remedied by Oscar the First, son of Karl 
Johan, though only in so far that he, of his 
own will, without the sanction of the Storth- 
ing, thereby violating the constitution, de- 
creed that the flag of each nation should bear 
the union mark in one corner. Neither coun- 
try was satisfied. We have found that this 
gives Norway the appearance of being merged 
in Sweden, as Ireland is merged in England. 
For a union flag is only carried by states 
which, like the United States, are centralized 
in a higher unity. We have, it is true, 
different flags, but the union mark leads 
people to overlook this fact. A party is 
growing in Norway which desires the pure 
Norse flag ; that is, one without the mark of 
union. When the laws are not common, the 
colors should not be blended. The two 
flags carried side by side, when they have 
common interests, would be sufficient evi- 
dence of the union of the states. This 
question still awaits a solution. 

Another matter was decided on the ac- 
cession of the present king. Karl Johan 
had bound himself to appoint a Swede for 
governor in Norway. He did not, in fact, 
know a single Norwegian. He made the 
appointment, but this mark of provincialism 
became at last so offensive to the Norsemen 
that the office could not be filled. When 
the Storthing desired to abolish the office, 
Sweden opposed the measure as one that 
concerned herself. A compromise was offered 
later: We were to have our claim adjusted 
if we would let all measures fit for such 
consideration come under a Swedish-Norse 
parliament. Norway’s Storthing rejected this 
almost unanimously. It waited for a more 
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propitious time, the succession of monarchs. 
A young king could not well commence his 
reign by vetoing the unanimous wish of the 
people. He sanctioned the decision of the 
Storthing. 

This struggle gave Sweden to understand 
more clearly than ever before Norway’s con- 
stitutional position. If there are or have 
been men surrounding the king who have 
wished another relation, the great body of 
the Swedish people are loyal to the union 
as itnow stands. Norway has always found 
noble men in Sweden to advocate her rights. 
At the present time, some of her best men 
support our Storthing in its struggle with the 
monarchy, and this is true also of the most 
numerous political party in Sweden. Never 
has our relation with Sweden been a happier 
one than now. 


III, 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLE. 


In what has preceded, I have noticed 
only the political lines in the development 
of the nation, and only so far mentioned 
the material advancement which has given 
it courage and patriotism. But there are 
also other influences which have helped 
these results; the increase of general intel- 
ligence, and its fruit in knowledge and litera- 
ture. Norway did not long have its own 
university before it had men whose names 
shed a luster on the land. The astronomer 
Christopher Hansteen immortalized himself 
by the discovery of the deviation of the mag- 
netic needle. The mathematician Abel will 
be known by all who take up the advanced 
study of this science, as one of the first in 
his department. The zodlogists Sars (father 
and son) have received also, from American 
scientists especially, honorable acknowledg- 
ment of one branch of their work, that of 
our maritime fauna. The historians P. A. 
Munch, Ernest Sars, and others are not 
unknown to any student of the old Germanic 
institutions and history, not to mention the 
orientalist Lassen and others. Ole Bull’s 
musical genius, poetic power, fascinating 
manner and person, made our people known 
the whole civilized world over. In the early 
dawn of liberty we had a poet of the first 
rank, a fellow-student of Ole Bull, Henrik 
Wergeland. His writings have the northern 
intensity and morale. ‘The glorious eleva- 
tion of his imagination and its plastic ex- 
pression in his happiest moments cannot be 





He is a pure lyrist and almost untranslata. 
ble; he is the great prophet of our people, 
His religious belief would here more nearly 
be called Unitarian; in politics he was 
republican. Wherever he went, he marked 
out for us the newest and most enlightened 
principles of living. At his side, and often 
in contrast with him, stood another lyric 
poet, Welhaven. His verse has a rare 
mingling of reflection and melody, which 
at times attains the sublimest heights. We 
have now a dramatic poet in Henrik Ibsen, 
I do not hesitate to say that in my opinion 
Henrik Ibsen possesses the greatest dra- 
matic power of the age. I am so much the 
more certain of my judgment from the fact 
that I do not always like his dramas. It js 
surprising to me that he is not translated in 
America. He is one whom his contem- 
poraries should know. 

The nature of Norway, now grand, now 
charming, and its characteristic national type, 
have attracted many painters who have won 
renown, and other artists have given their 
countrymen pleasure and honor, among 
them several composers also known in 
America. It is self-evident that a little 
people, hardly numbering two millions, who 
could in sixty years contribute so much to 
general civilization as the Norwegians, must 
have special qualification for, and special 
need of, self-government. 

The strength of the people has concen- 
trated itself in politics—that is to say, in that 
work which, in the modern state, is the 
qualification for all else. The communal 
and state institutions are the house in which 
society (figuratively speaking) lives. If it 
is comfortable and healthy, all is well ; if not, 
unhappy results soon follow. It is of no 
use to say to a people, you shall arrange your 
house as others have done; each must have 
its own according to its needs. Nor does 
it do to say that these needs are too great 
or too small. Need is a need, as the stream 
is a stream ; if large enough to force its way, 
it will do it. The first to come forward in 
our political life as the spokesman of the 
urgent demands of the people, was a peasant; 
to the last hour of his life he shared in all 
the work of the farm, as a peasant among 
peasants. His name was O. G. Ueland, and 
he was from the west of Norway. This man 
made the peasants of the Storthing a power. 
Many initiative movements are due to him, 
many opinions worthy the best-schooled 
statesman he gave our life as laws and princi- 
ples. This peasant force which he united has 


surpassed. He gave the people a voice. | been further strengthened by the knowledge 
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and enthusiasm of many remarkable men, 
foremost among whom, for a score of years, 
has been Johan Sverdrup. 

There are few men living, I believe, who 
know so well as Johan Sverdrup the begin- 
ning and development of the constitutional 
governments, their laws, Statistics, statesman- 
ship, military organizations, and educational 
measures. A little nation cannot divide its 
work among many, and this lays great stress 
on the individual. Johan Sverdrup sought 
to take all this work upon himself. The 
day he dies, we shall say at his grave that he 
made use of all his talents to the utmost. 
There are few of whom we can say this. 
But if there are those who have his political 
knowledge, there are certainly few (and I 
speak from authority) who have the same 
ability to make their power tell in debate. 
There is a glowing fire in him which breaks 
out in pathos as in humor, and renews itself 
with every new cause. I cannot in this 
short article mention the measures which 
under his leadership have won success, or 
those now under debate. He is Norway’s 
leader, and there is a bent in the people, 
from olden time, to honor the leader. We 
must pass on to the one subject which now 
outweighs all others in importance. 


We had, unfortunately, in 1814, adopted 
from the American constitution the provis- 
ion that the ministry should not have ad- 


mission to the Storthing.* It has been 
proposed to amend this. I will here sim- 
ply say that the last clause of the constitu- 
tion says that a proposal to amend any 
provision of the constitution must not be 
disposed of by the same Storthing in which 
it has been proposed, but only by a two- 
thirds vote of the Storthing succeeding a new 
election. 

Three Storthings, after three successive 
elections, have now declared their will con- 
cerning the proposed amendment,—that the 
ministry shall take part in the proceedings 
of the Storthing,—this last year, by ninety- 
three out of one hundred and thirteen votes. 

Each time the king’s signature was 
asked for and refused, he relying on a min- 





“In America, the chief of the cabinet (the Presi- 
dent) is chosen by the whole people, and is respon- 
sible. In a monarchy, the chiet of a cabinet (the 
king) becomes so by inheritance, and is irresponsible. 

he only means, then, by which the true relation 
between him and the people can be established is a 
responsible cabinet, but as this has not been 
chosen by the people, either, the relation between 
the king and the people is still false, if the ministers 
do not participate in the debates of the chosen rep- 
resentatives. 





istry which is so at variance with the people 
that in all important matters, for a penod 
of nearly twenty years, it has had the sup- 
port of but a few members of the Storthing. 
This is a condition which at last becomes 
intolerable, nor is it lessened by the fact that 
the king is a Swede, who lives outside the 
country. 

To this is added another difficulty. 
Since the earliest time, those surrounding 
the king have claimed to work for the 
“ closer union” of the two peoples—as it is 
called in official language—but it has be- 
come gradually apparent that, in reality, 
this closer union is to assume the character 
of that of Ireland to England! There are 
not a few conditions to suggest such an 
attempt. I will illustrate this. 

Suppose the United States were divided 
into two governments, North and South, 
under one king, the royal residence being 
in the South. Suppose the North had no 
aristocratic traditions, no men of wealth not 
of their own making. Suppose that the 
South had noble families, aristocratic tradi- 
tions, and wealth, not wielding a predom- 
inant political influence, but being all the 
more for that a power in social and polite 
life. What would follow? The king of 
the South would appoint Northern men to 
Northern offices, and those in sympathy 
with the ministry there; but this ministry 
need not necessarily be in sympathy with 
the representatives of the people! Would 
it not be probable that the office-holders 
of the North would soon come into the 
most admirable sympathy with royalty and 
the South, and that Northern men of wealth 
would find the life of the court most refined, 
the atmosphere most ennobling, and, at 
last, acquire a positive distaste for the cursed 
democratic rabble of the North? If differ- 
ences should come up between the North- 
ern people and the king, would it not be 
natural that the Northern office-holders 
should, with enthusiasm, rally about the 
monarch, and the men of wealth and their 
dependents do the same; and would they 
not consider this their allegiance to the 
king’s “ sacred person” in the highest de- 
gree moral—yes, Christian, and be strong 
in their resolve to save the state from dem- 
agogical dangers ? 

In his “ Pillars of Society,” the dramatist 
Henrik Ibsen has given us a picture of such 
a state of affairs, and held it up for the ridi- 
cule of Europe. 

He states in advance that they have no 
moral sense, these “ Pillars of Society,” but 
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this is a mistake. Let us pause and say that 
they have been led astray, and that their 
* surroundings are responsible. The condi- 
tions already mentioned, in addition to others 
which are to be found in our state church, 
and in the great European reaction, which 
at this moment is fighting its last fight in 
Northern Europe. 

The one man most excusable for his mis- 
taken conception of the situation is, without 
doubt, the king himself. He is separated 
by a triple barrier from the people of whose 
will he should be the exponent; first by his 
birth. He was, it is true, born and educated 
in Sweden, and he has acquired the Swedish 
spirit and customs; but there is something 
lying deeper than that which he could not 
acquire; the bent of a thousand years in the 
people’s nature. His brother, Charles XV., 
was undoubtedly more of a Swede than the 
present Oscar II. Of this there is but one 
opinion; but the former said straight out, 
“T am no Swede, I am a Frenchman, and I 
feel this every day of my life.” But if the 
king cannot be a Swede in the fullest sense, 
with his best will to be so, still less can he 
be a Norseman, for he has never lived 


among Norwegians, and this people have 
another history, and another history makes 
another people. 


It is impossible for him to 
have an ear for the finest, the most secret, 
life of the Norsemen,—that which, at last, 
controls all else. He cannot recognize the 
under-current in the people which forms its 
poetry and which guides its action with a 
resolve not to be shaken. He must stop at 
the outer mechanical process of the com- 
merce of thought. But to this is added still 
another difficulty in his position as king. It 
is heralded in newspapers and books when- 
ever the king talks with peasants, or sitsdown 
to exchange ideas with a man in the ordi- 
nary walks of life. So long as the highest 
official of a people belongs to a privileged 
class. and his office is hereditary, so long 
will his surroundings be such as do not 
belong to the people themselves, and such 
as unconsciously keep him from the people. 
The king also unconsciously brings his own 
atmosphere with him; only those who are 
congenial enter into it, and should any enter 
who were not congenial, their first effort 
would be to become so; and this is not the 
same as bringing the life and spirit of the 
people to the king. That the monarch 
lives outside our borders and is only in a 
judicial sense a Norseman, enables the peo- 
ple to more readily discover the position 
they relatively hold to one another. In 





other words, they more sail see the faults 
which attach to the Norse monarchy and 
monarchical institutions in general. 

Under these circumstances, then, for the 
monarchy in Sweden to begin an open fight 
with the people of Norway, when they, 
by three successive elections, from and by 
the will of the people, have ‘said that they 
wish to treat directly with their ministry, 
is the same thing as invoking a republic. 

And in what way has this been done? 
We have said before that according to the 
Norse constitution every measure to amend 
the constitution becomes a law if it has a 
majority vote of three Storthings after new 
elections; the royal sanction not being 
necessary. The constitution, in providing 
for amendment, says nothing whatever about 
the king’s veto. ‘The amendment shall not 
be in opposition to the principles of the 
constitution, nor shall it be decided by the 
same Storthing in which it shall be pro- 
posed, but by the one succeeding a new 
election, and must have a two- thirds 1 majority 
of that body; these conditions observed, it 
becomes a law. ‘The constitution makes no 
further provision whatever concerning its 
amendment. 

Every Storthing has, notwithstanding, 
assented to reconsider a bill which the king 
has not approved. And the kings, on their 
side, until now, have endeavored to come 
to an understanding with the Storthing. 

This practice would have continued so 
long as Norway had a king, for the people 
are not unreasonable and their moral feel- 
ing is too pronounced, as their history and 
literature will witness. But what will the 
monarchy do? For the third time it now 
denies its sanction, and declares its right to 
the absolute veto on any amendment to the 
constitution. It grants that the constitution 
makes no mention of this right, but claims 
that it lies in its principles, but more espe- 
cially is inherent in the principles of mon- 
archy, which claim they assert as “ beyond 
question.” The Storthing, of course, answers 
by immediately requiring the government 
to publish the last expressed will of the 
assembly as Jaw. 

It is said that it was the king himself 
who inserted in the government address the 
claim that the king’s absolute veto in all 
constitutional amendments was “ beyond all 
question.” However this may be, since the 
debates and decision of the Storthing, it has 
been found necessary, on the part of the 
government, to make a long defense of the 
king’s claim which was “ beyond question.” 
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And since the discussion of the matter in 
the press and pamphlets, the monarchy has 
still further found it necessary to consult the 
faculty of law of the university, to ask 
if the king has the right of veto, when it 
concerns the constitution? It is seldom 
that so serious a matter concerning the 
public welfare has been treated so hghtly 
by a government as this present one. 

“The government address which confirms 
the king’s claim to the absolute veto begins 
by saying that it is not so expressed in the 
constitution, but that “it lies in the princi- 
ples of monarchy. Monarchy cannot be 
thought of without the absolute veto.” 

The provisions of the Norse constitution 
in this respect are based upon the French 
of 1791, which does not recognize further 
the absolute veto; on the Spanish of 1812, 
which does not either acknowledge it, and 
last upon that adopted by the Constitutional 
Assembly in Norway of 1814, and proposed 
by Adler Falsen, which does not recognize 
it! Our whole constitution is, in general, the 
outgrowth of the fundamental pnnciples of 
the American and French revolutions, 
which are solemnly embodied in its pre- 
amble. These fundamental principles are 
the gospel of the people’s sovereignty. 
But if the people are the fountain-head of 
authority, the king cannot have the absolute 
veto upon that law which divides the power 
among the servants of the people, of whom 
he is one. 


IV. 
WHAT IS TO BE THE RESULT ? 


Every person can understand that out 
of this struggle thoughts of a republic must 
spring up, even if the qualifications for one 
do not exist. The Norsemen are a nation 
of peasants; the towns hold a subordinate 
position, and as yet no very great wealth 
is concentrated in them. ‘The constitution 
provides that two-thirds of all the represent- 
atives shall be chosen by the rural districts. 
Our safety lies there, and is not threatened 
by the shifting character of the cities. 

But can there be imagined a more striking 
contrast than between these lowly peasant 
farmers—every man and woman of whom 
works, often at the hardest kind of labor— 
and a royal palace? Can one imagine a 
more unnecessary rule for a people who 
judiciously provide for all the affairs of each 
community with discernment and tact ? 

Norway has a population somewhat larger 





than that of Massachusetts. Suppose Mas- 
sachusetts had a king who received $150,000 
for the support of himself, family, and estates, 
and paid no taxes nor custom duties, and 
was demanding in significant words a stand- 
ing army of twenty thousand men, with all 
the luxury which attendsa king, an army, and 
a state church,—for a king and a state church 
are inseparable. Suppose a king in Massa- 
chusetts (instead of the present governor, with 
his salary of $4000 and no free residence, 
and with command of sixty soldiers), and 
suppose this king, with all that royalty costs 
in living and keeping up of state, should 
oppose in his government all that toward 
which the people incline in their develop- 
ment, all that they cherish. What could 
the inhabitants of Massachusetts say but 
“God deliver us from the whole parapher- 
nalia and let us govern ourselves!” 

This is what the Norsemen are now begin- 
ning to say. 

But what will be the result to our union 
with Sweden, ask some. 

Our union with Sweden is more than a 
king, more than a contract; it is that of con- 
sanguinity and mutual interests. These are 
sO great, so generally prized, that it will endure 
long after all kings have become a tradi- 
tion. The idea that the king alone can main- 
tain a union so natural as that of Sweden and 
Norway may be respectable, but it is not 
historical. Should the Norse-Swedish union 
be broken, it would require the madness of 
half the people to bring it about, and history 
shows us that it is easier for a single man to 
go mad than for the greater part of two 
nations. 

The truth is, republican thought is much 
extended in Sweden, also. There, too, the 
real power of the people is now for the 
first time disclosing itself, and that noble 
country will accomplish its development in 
that direction as surely and as powerfully 
as it has in all others. The present re- 
publican agitation in Norway, as in Sweden 
and in Denmark (for the same struggle is 
going on under different forms and with 
varied success in those countries), is a great 
grief to those who have hoped for a united 
Scandinavian kingdom, a common Northern 
parliament, for the protection of “throne 
and altar.” 

I feel, however, that the future will not real. 
ize this dream of royal power, military dom- 
ination, and a state church. The future will 
more and more develop individuality. The 
future will see the masses breaking up into 
thinking individuals, and this will be equally 
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true of governments. The states themselves 
will probably be smaller, but united in larger 
groups. ‘The present national unions are 
but the introduction to this. But in any 
event the day will never come—as Norway, 
through its earliest history and latest wisdom 
declares—the day will never come that sees 
Norway merged in Sweden, and the day has 
already come that sees the majority in 
Sweden no longer wish it. This dream will 
die before the monarchs themselves, but 
perhaps not fully before they have outlived 
their usefulness. 

This is also true of the dream that mon- 
archs have a special mission from God, in 
our day. This, too, will die before the 
monarchs themselves, but not before they 
have awakened the people to a conscious- 
ness of selfhood. 

The following matter is now under the 
consideration of the people. Since the Stor- 
thing and the royal government have, for 
almost twenty years, each acted from their 
own stand-point, it is natural that the Stor- 
thing should have but partially succeeded 
in having the government prepare their 
work for them in season for their sessions. 
It is also natural that the Storthing should 
choose to appoint its own committees to 
prepare for the session’s work. This the 
monarchy considers an encroachment on its 
prerogative, and has, so far as it could, pre- 
vented the committees from working. If gov- 
ernment officials were appointed on these 
committees, they were denied leave of ab- 
sence, and if they heeded the order of the 
Storthing, they were dismissed from service. 

The last session appointed such a com- 
mittee, and has just met with the same hin- 
derances on the part of the government. 

The exercise of this royal prerogative, 
however sacred it may be, makes it very 
plain to the people that it is in opposition 
to their welfare. 

In my judgment, there is no country on 
the face of the earth so qualified for a 
republic as Norway. Its population is en 
tirely homogeneous, its strength lies in the 
fact that its land-owners are tillers of the soil, 
and enlightened enough to conduct the busi- 
ness of the country, and that the Norwegians 
are a pure, moral people, whose actions are 
ordered and regular, whose self-control is 
assured by their limited territory, which 
permits the closest scrutiny. It is not a 
population here to-day, and there to-mor- 
row, nor one that conceals itself in large 
cities ; everything is open, and each man’s 
family, for generations back, is also known. 





If to their natural fitness and independence 
is added the still greater development their 
struggle for freedom these two generations 
has given them, I believe that all the re. 
quirements are there. It only lacks now the 
making every man to see and feel the creat 
national loss the present state of things entails, 
This, the monarchy itself is bringing about. 

I consider that a people working under 
monarchical institutions use but half of the 
strength that would be developed by those 
working on terms given by a republican 
state, which awakens honor, strengthens 
courage, and stimulates energy. And our 
little people, so !ong asleep, cannot afford to 
lose more than they have already lost. 


Vv. 
THE WAY OUT OF THE CONTEST, 


THE Storthing has one means, among 
others, by which, if it likes, it can stop the 
controversy at once. 

When first it meets after a new election, 
it separates into two divisions, the “ Odels- 
thing” and the “ Lagthing.” The latter is 
constituted by ballot, and comprises one- 
fourth of the members of the whole Stor- 
thing. 

In all cases concerning the ordinary con- 
trol of the administration, the Odelsthing 
votes alone. But in all cases in which a 
member of the cabinet, or the Storthing, 
or the supreme court, is to be impeached, 
the Lagthing and the supreme court form 
together a mixed court, which is called the 
“Rigsret.” The president of the Lagthing 
is the president of this new court, and the 
accused has the right to reject one-third of 
the judges. 

Hitherto this branch of our state organ- 
ization has been very little used. It may, 
however, be one of the results of the present 
contest between the people and the king, 
that the Rigsret will be called into new and 
greater activity, an appeal being made to the 
people through the elections, and the ques- 
tion put whether it wishes a certain case to 
be decided by the Rigsret. If it does, it 
needs in the present case to reélect by large 
majorities the old representatives, and both 
the Odelsthing and the Lagthing will be so 
constituted that the Rigsret can be decreed. 

The question which the Rigsret now will 
be called upon to decide is whether the 
cabinet have acted rightly in refusing to pro- 
mulgate the law voted by the Storthing con- 
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cerning the participation of the ministers in 
its debates. Probably other matters will 
also be taken up in the case, but the an- 
swer cannot be doubtful. 

By these proceedings not only a decision 
of a juridical question will be arrived at, but 
something much more important will be 


| 


gained ; for, as above indicated, the Rigsret | 


will henceforth become the people’s final 
judgment in any contest of the kind. There 
js nothing in our constitution which pre- 
vents such a development of this institution, 
and the development would correspond ex- 
actly with the spirit of the time. 


It will be a year and a half before the new 


election takes place, and it will be two years 


before the Rigsret can be called into activity. 

Whether, in the meantime, the Storthing 
will find it necessary to employ other means 
to compel the cabinet to resign (and it has 
others), or whether it will go quietly on as 
if nothing had happened, I know not. But 
it is not improbable that the latter method 
will be chosen, for the Norwegian likes, and 
can use skillfully, tactics which drive his ad- 


| versary from one fault to another, and which 


allow him, when the right moment comes, to 
reap the reward of his enemy’s mistakes. 


HOW THE NEW TESTAMENT CAME DOWN TO US. 


A LARGE portion of the changes, and some 
of the most important of them, which the 
forthcoming revision of the New Testament 
will make in the authorized version, will result 
from corrections of the Greek text. The 
text which was followed by King James’s 
translators, compared with that which 
scholars now would unite in approving, was 
faulty. This circumstance may lend a 
higher degree of importance to a subject 
which in itself is not devoid of interest. 

When an ordinary reader of the New Tes- 


If we know that we have a substantially 
correct text of Homer, as Homer was read 
at the opening of the Christian era, we 
have much stronger grounds for a like belief 
respecting the New Testament. The process 
of reasoning on which this assurance is found- 
ed can be easily comprehended. If we go 


| back to the last quarter of the second century, 


we find abundant proof thata great number of 
copies of the New Testament were in circu- 


| lation in the various provinces of the Roman 


tament is first informed that not a single copy | 
| circulation was not less than sixty thousand. 
| The sixteen hundred manuscripts of the 


of it of an earlier date than the fourth century 
is extant, and that few copies are earlier than 
the tenth century, he is at a loss to see what 
assurance we can have that the book is es- 
sentially the same as it was when it left the 
hands of its authors. How do we know 
that in the earliest existing manuscripts the 
documents do not appear in a form essen- 
tially altered from the originals as they were 
composed by the Apostles and their com- 
panions? It will tend to quiet an appre- 
hension of this sort to remark at the outset 
that the New Testament stands much bet- 
ter in this respect than the classical writings 


of antiquity, such as the orations of Cicero | 


and the histories of Polybius and of Livy. 
There is no complete manuscript of Homer 
older than the thirteenth century, although 
fragments exist of a much earlier date. 
How do we know that we have the veritable 
lliad and Odyssey, when we can compare our 





empire. Professor Norton estimates that 
the number of copies of the Gospels then in 


New Testament, or of parts of it, which are 
now known to exist, are copies, mediate or 
immediate, of those which were in use at 
that time. Since the extant manuscripts are 
essentially in agreement with one another, 
it follows that the documents from which 
they sprang, in various places and places 
distant from one another, must have had a 
like agreement. Had any material differ- 
ence existed in the copies of the Epistle to 
the Romans, for example, which the Chris- 
tians of Egypt, and Syria, and Rome, and 
Gaul read toward the close of the second 
century, that difference would inevitably 
have perpetuated itself in the copies derived 
from them, and would necessarily be mani- 
fest in those now existing. We are war- 
ranted in the conclusion, then, that the 


| copies used at that date were substantially 


editions of them with no copy of an earlier | 
| method of argument, we are authorized to 


date than some two thousand years after they 


were composed and committed to writing ? | 


coincident with each other. By the same 


conclude that the various documents from 
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which the manuscripts in use in the second 
century were transcribed had the same essen- 
tial harmony. We are thus carried back to 
the life-time of the author, and of those who 
were conversant with him and with his pro- 
duction. Mutilation or corruption of the 
original manuscript, and of the copies of it 
first put in circulation, was prevented by the 
presence of the writer and of those to whom 
his book was committed, and who were in- 
terested in preserving it unaltered. No sub- 
sequent alteration could be made in a 
manuscript from which later manuscripts 
were transcribed without betraying itself 
the moment the comparison should be 
made with other representatives of the 
original writing. It is obvious that the 
force of this argument is increased in propor- 
tion to the number of the manuscripts which 
survive, and the diversity of their local origin. 
In this particular, the writings of the New 
Testament are placed at a striking advantage 
in comparison with the celebrated works of 
heathen antiquity. 

The books of the New Testament, in all 
probability, were written at first on papyrus, 


—_—.,, 





the time of Eumenes II., king of Pergamus 
from 197 to 159 B. C., from whom farch- 
ment—a corruption of pergamena—has its 
name, this substance was in use ; but he intro. 
duced some improvement in the mode of pre- 
paring it. Even after the invention of cotton 
and linen paper, Biblical manuscripts were 
often of parchment. Prior to the thirteenth 
century, paper was seldom used for this pur- 
pose. It was in the monasteries that the 
work of transcribing the sacred books was 
chiefly done. In these establishments, there 
was usually a quiet room for the scribes, 
who wrote with the copy before them, or 
at the dictation of a reader. The ink used 
in the most ancient manuscripts has changed 
color, becoming usually red or brown. In 
the “ Codex Vaticanus,” a later hand has 
roughly retraced the letters, and the same 
thing has been done in many other cases. 
Since the seventh century, the ingredients 
of ink have changed very little. The 
colored inks, even in the oldest manuscripts, 
have often kept their brightness. Red, 
green, and purple lines are still brilliant. It 
is supposed that the instrument of writing on 
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CODEX PURPUREUS. 


or the ancient paper made by gluing to- | papyrus was the reed. 
| manuscripts now existing were written with 


gether the strips taken from the rind directly 
under the bark of the plant bearing that 
name. By beating these with a mallet and 
subjecting them to an even pressure under a 
roller, they were converted into convenient 
writing-material. But the papyrus lacked 
durability. 


culaneum, and have been found in great 
number in the tombs of Egypt. But the 


New Testament books owe their preserva- | 
tion to the fact that they were copied, from | 
as early as the fourth century down through | 


the Middle Ages, on a more durable sub- 
stance. This was sometimes vellum, which 
means the skin of a young calf, although 
the term is also applied to the skins of 
kids, and of some other animals. The 
“ Codex Sinaiticus,” the great discovery of 
the German scholar Tischendorf, is prob- 
ably written on the skins of antelopes or 
young asses. The manuscripts are gener- 
ally written on parchment, that is, on the 
skins of sheep or goats, which have been pre- 
pared and dressed for the purpose. Before 


Manuscripts written upon it | 
have been recovered from the ruins of Her- | 


JOHN XV. 20. 


Almost all of the 


a metal pen, the sty/us. The bodkin or 
needle (acus) was used to mark off the 
blank leaf into columns and lines. It was 


| not uncommon in the early centuries to 
| stain the vellum with purple, the color held 


in the highest regard by the ancients, and 
to impress the letters in silver and gold on 
this ground. Twelve leaves of a beautiful 
codex—the “ Codex Purpureus ”’—remain ; 
four of which are in the British Museum, » 
six in the Vatican, and two at Vienna. 
They are of very thin vellum, of a purple 
dye, and stamped with silver letters which 
have turned black. The decoration ot 
manuscripts of the Bible and of other 
works, which was the delight of medizval 
monks, has served incidentally as one 
important means of determining their age. 
Whoever wishes to study specimens of the 
art of illumination in different centuries, or 
to inspect fac-similes of manuscripts of all 
ages, may be referred to the splendid work 
of M. Silvestre on paleography. 
Manuscripts of the New Testament are 
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of two classes: the “uncial,” as they are | of w 
called from the form of the letters inscribed | leaves formed a part by informing them 


on them, and the “ cursive.” 


The uncial | of their value. 


ancient form. His practiced eye 
was instantly caught by these re- 
markable sheets, which he found 
to be forty-three leaves of the 
Septuagint, the ancient Greek 
translation of the Old Testament. 
The monks gave them to him. 
He saved the manuscript of which the 


But of the manuscript from 


manuscripts are written in square capital | which they had been taken, he had no 


letters, disconnected, but in close juxta- 
position to each other, with no space 


| 


between the words, and with few, if any, | 


matks of punctuation. The difficulty of 
reading books thus written can be under- 
stood by any one who will try the experi- 


ment on a few lines of English written in | 


thesame way. From the tenth century, the 
cursive or running hand came into vogue, 
with a more or less complete system of 
punctuation. Thus, the uncial manuscripts 
are the oldest, and for this reason presum- 
ably the most correct. Yet a cursive 
manuscript may be of higher authority than 
certain uncials, for the reason that the 
former may be the transcript of an uncial 
of much earlier date. Among the uncials 
there are five of preéminent value. The 
“Codex Alexandrinus,” which is supposed to 
have been written early in the fifth century, 
was sent in 1628 by the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople to Charles I., and is now in the 
British Museum. It is designated by the 
initial letter A. The “Codex Vaticanus "— 
having the designation B—has been in the 
Vatican Library since 1455. It is incom- 
plete, all after Hebrews ix. 14 being from a 
later hand. Its date is probably not later 
than the fourth century. “Codex Ephremi” 
(C) is one of the treasures of the Paris 
Library. It is in fragments, however, con- 
siderable portions having been lost. It is of 
about the same age as the “ Alexandrinus.” 
“Codex Bez ” (D), presented to the Univer- 
sity Library at Cambridge by Beza in 1581, 
comprises the Gospels and Acts. It is 
referred to the sixth century. Last on this 
select list, and the latest found, is the “‘ Codex 
Sinaiticus "—designated by the initial letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet. In May, 1844, 
Tischendorf, as he sat in the library of the 
convent of St. Catherine,—a cloister estab- 
lished at the foot of Mount Sinai by the 
Emperor Justinian,—noticed in a waste- 
basket, the contents of which, he was told, 
had twice before been emptied into the 
oven, a number of sheets of parchment, 
inscribed in Greek characters of the most 


knowledge until, on a third visit, in 1859, 
while he was sitting in a cell of the 
cloister with one of the brethren, in whose 
company he was partaking of refreshments 
after an excursion upon the mountains, his 
host said to him: “I have here a Greek 
Old Testament.” Suiting his action to the 
word, he brought a manuscript wrapped in 
a red cloth, which Tischendorf, to his 
amazement and joy, found to contain 
portions of the Septuagint—the leaves pre- 
viously obtained having been taken from it 
—and with them the entire New Testament, 
together with the Epistle of Barnabas in 
Greek,—oniy a Latin version was possessed 
before,—and parts of the “Shepherd of 
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CODEX CLAROMONTANUS (STICHOMETRIC). 


Hermas.” He was allowed to take it to 
his room. 
ber,” he writes, “ did I give myself up to 
the overpowering impression of the fact; 
my most daring dreams and hopes were 
surpassed. I knew that I had an inesti- 
mable treasure for Christian science in my 
hands.” He could not think of sleep. 


Through the whole night, indifferent to the | 
| obliterated letters is effected by 


cold, he was busy in copying the Epistle of 
Barnabas. How at length he was enabled 
to carry away the precious discovery as a 
present to the Czar Alexander is an inter- 
esting story, which cannot here be told. 
The manuscript is of the finest vellum. _Tis- 
chendorf considered it older even than the 
Vatican codex. The poetical books of the 
Old Testament in the “Sinaiticus” are stich- 
ometric—that is, divided into lines according 
to parallelism, or the true principle of 
Hebrew poetry. Euthalius of Alexandria, 
in the fifth century, published portions of 
the New Testament, broken up into longer 
or shorter clauses, for the convenience of 
the reader, and to avoid the use of punctua- 
tion. The clauses terminated at the more 
important pauses. Manuscripts written in 
this style are called “stichometric.” The 
amount of vellum required was a hinderance 
to this practice becoming general. Yet 
where the division was not made to the 
eye, the number of séichoi is frequently given 
at the end of manuscripts, showing that the 
terminal places were known to scribes and 
readers. 


“ Not until I reached my cham- | 





Stichometry was really nothing | 


but a cumbrous substitute for punctuation. | 


One of the uncials just mentioned, 
“Codex Ephremi,” is a palimpsest. About 
the twelfth century, the writing was almost 
erased, and upon it were written Greek 
works of St. Ephraem, a celebrated teacher 
in the Syrian church in the fourth century. 
In ancient Rome, there was in use a kind 
of parchment, or other writing material, 


the | 


| a great amount of textual criticism. 


on which writing could 
be easily effaced, and 
which could then be 
used again. Cicero ral- 
lies a correspondent on 
his frugality, as shown in 
his making use of such 
material to write his let- 
ters upon. As papyrus 
increased in price, and 
especially after the con- 
quest of Egypt by the 
Mohammedans, in the 
seventh century, had cut 
off the supply, it became 
more common to make use of palimpsests 
—parchments on which the writing has 
been rubbed off. The popular impres- 
sion, however, that the monks made a 


practice of thus treating the ancient clas- 
| sical literature, is unfounded. 
| 
| 


The parch- 
ments which were rewritten in this way were 
generally scraps or fragments, or other waste 
material. The restoration of the nearly 
chemicals 
or by boiling the manuscript in oil raised to 
a very high temperature. One of the most 
successful restorations is the Institutes of 
Gaius, by Niebuhr. From the character of 
the material which was chosen for the 
palimpsests, it can be readily understood 
why nearly all the restorations are but frag- 
ments of the works to which they belong. 
This is true of Cicero’s “ Republic” and of a 
famous historical manuscript, which were re- 
covered by Cardinal Mai, the most successful 
of the laborers in this work of deciphering 
palimpsests. The last-mentioned manu- 
script was found to consist of excerpts, or a 
kind of commonplace book, drawn from 
Dion Cassius, Diodorus, and. other Greek 
historians. The utter derangement of the 
original order of the sheets in the palimpsest 
imposes on the restorer the additional, and 
often most arduous, task of recombining 
them in their proper sequence. 

No one should be surprised to learn that 
a great number of various readings exist in 
books which have been copied and _recopied 
by the hand. Let any one try the experi- 
ment of copying a single page of printed 
matter, even. Ordinarily it will be found 
that no inconsiderable number of mistakes, 
most and perhaps all of them minute, have 
been made. Old English authors who 
wrote before printing was invented require 
Six 


manuscripts have been published, in parallel 


| columns, of Chaucer’s “ Canterbury Tales.” 
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Apart from discrepancies in orthography, | 
there are diversities in great number which | 
affect the sense, some of them being quite | 
ludicrous instances of the carelessness of 
scribes. It might be supposed that the art | 
of printing would secure entire accuracy in 
the transmission of literary works. It ts 
found, however, that compositors and proof- | 
readers are very far from being impeccable. 
Shakspere’s writings are hardly a fair exam- 
ple of the possible varieties of text in printed 
works, since his own apparent indifference 
as regards the correct printing of them 
caused the early editions to swarm with in- 
accuracies. Critics find their ingenuity 
tasked to the utmost to divine the meaning, 
or, indeed, to find any clear meaning, in 
passages not a few. Errors of transcription 
and of the press, far more numerous than 
most readers imagine, have crept into our 
English classics of a later date. Hence, an- 
notated editions, or editions carefully cor- 
rected to conform to the primitive text, have 
become necessary to the critical student. 
Milton’s second sonnet to Cyriac Skinner 
(xxii.) reads thus in Todd’s edition : 


“Cyryac, this three years day these eyes though 
clear, 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star throughout i year, 

Or man or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 

The conscience, Friend, to have lost them over- 


lied 
In therty’s defense, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side. 
This thought might lead me through the world’s 
vain mask 
Content though blind, had I no better guide.’’ 


In the sonnet, as first published by Phillips, 
for “light” in line three, we read “ sight”; 
for “ sight” in line four, “ day” ; for “ of” in 
the beginning of line five, “ or” ; for “a jot” 
in line seven, “ one jot”; for “the world’s” 
in line thirteen, “this world’s ”; for “ better” 
in line fourteen, “ other.” Also, prior to the 
edition of Dr. Newton (1749-1752), the 
last two lines were wanting in the printed 
copies, and in line thirteen “ whereof” stood 
in the room of “ of which.” At Cambridge 
(England) is the manuscript which was 
dictated by Milton to his amanuensis. In 
this there are several author’s corrections. 
Milton dictated first, for “ Heaven’s hand” 
in line seven, “ God’s hand”; for “ bear up 
and” in line eight, “attend to”; and for 





“ Right onward ” in line nine, “ Uphillward.” 


The editors, since Dr. 
Newton, have properly 
followed the Cambridge 
manuscript, but with one 
important exception. In 


| the room of the words 
“Of which all Europe 


rings,” that manuscript 
has “ Of which all Eu- 
rope fadks.” “ Only in 
this case,” says Masson, 


| * have [ adopted a read- 


ing from Phillips’s print- 
ed copy of 1694. * * * 
I have no doubt that 
‘talks’ is what Milton 
himself would have 
printed, But the word 
‘rings,’ substituted by 
Phillips, probably _ be- 
cause the first line of 
the sonnet to Fairfax 
was still echoing in his 
ear, has sorecommended 
itself by its energy, and 
has become so identified 
with the passage by fre- 
quent quotation, that no 
editor since Newton has 
had the heart toreturn to 
‘talks.’” Perhaps some 
reasons might be given 
for thinking that Milton 
said “ rings,” but the au- 
thority of the manuscript 
is against it. 

The foregoing remarks 
will give the reader an 
idea of the source of a 
great part of the varia- 
tions of the text of the 
New Testament. They 
grow out of the inadvert- 
ence of transcribers. 
The principal causes of 
mistake have been clas- 
sified by Dr. Scrivener— 
to whose work we are 
much indebted—and by 
other writers. A clause 
or sentence ends with 
the same word as closed 
thesentence before. The 
eye of the scribe, as it 
turns back to the page 
which he is copying, falls 
upon the later word, and 
he is thus led to leave out 
the intermediate clause. 
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the omission of the article is Luke xjj 
“When ye see a cloud rise,” ete 
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The last clause of I. John ii. 23—* But he 


“When ye see the cloud,” ., that 
is, the cloud referred to in T Kings 
XViii. 44, indicating rain. Since the let. 
ters were all run together in the oldest 
manuscripts, with no division into words, 
| when that division came to be made there 


that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father | would be not a few cases of uncertainty as 


also ”-—is printed in italics and put in brack- | 
ets in King James’s version. But it be- 
longs in the text. It was left out of many 
manuscripts, probably because it and the 
clause preceding closed, in the Greek, with 
the same word, “Father.” Seeing this 
word, scribes, when they had only copied 
the first clause, supposed that they had tran- 
scribed the second. Differences in the 
order of words are very frequent, in cases 
where the sense is not particularly affected. 
The order of the names “ Jesus Christ” 
continually varies. Scribes wrote “ Ana- 
nias by name,” or “by name Ananias,” 
taking little care about it, as the meaning 
was the same. Words which differ slightly 
in orthography are mistaken for one another. 
Then there are t/acisms, as they are termed, 
or the confounding of certain vowels or diph- 
thongs which closely resemble one another 
in sound ; a mistake that would easily occur 
if one were writing from dictation. Thus 
the Greek words for “we” and “ you,” 
which differ only in the initial vowel, are 
with great frequency interchanged. Syn- 
onymous words are often interchanged, the 
transcriber’s mind being occupied only with 
the sense. Archaic forms will sometimes be 
replaced by more modern, the scribe follow- 
ing the fashion of spelling prevalent in his 
own day. Diversities in spelling, not in- 
cluded under this head, are of little moment. 
The omission or insertion of words which 
have no material effect on the sense, is a 
very prolific source of various readings. 
Particles in the Greek may often be in- 
serted, or exchanged with one another, 
without any very perceptible alteration of 
the meaning. Hence, the scribe, having the 
thought chiefly in mind, is led to deviate 
from his copy. The omission or insertion 
of the Greek article, a small word, and 
hence easily passed over or added, affects 
the sense in some degree in numerous pas- 
sages. “The article,” says Dr. Scrivener,— 
who has clearly stated these sources of error, 
—* will often impart vividness and reality 
to an expression, where its presence is not 
indispensable.” One of the examples of 


to where the lines of separation should be 
| placed. The judgment of scribes would 
differ, and thus diversities would come into 
the text. Where the New Testament writers 
quote a part of a passage, or a fragment of 
a passage in the Old Testament, scribes 
would sometimes fill out the quotation, it 
might be from inadvertence, the whole orig. 
inal passage being in memory, or else con- 
sciously. A very great source of various 
readings is the habit of bringing into one 
Evangelist words or clauses from the paral- 
lel passage in another. A disposition to har- 
monize or assimilate the different narratives, 
especially the first three Gospels, is the 
main motive of this procedure. Changes 
would be made for the sake of removing an 
appearance of contradiction. When a re- 
mark or question of Jesus is given in two or 
more different forms, various readings are 
likely to arise from a desire to bring about 
uniformity in the Gospels. Some of these 
different readings were, not unlikely, at first 
marginal notes, which afterward crept into 
the text. Marginal notes of various sorts 
might not be intended for corrections, but a 
subsequent scribe might so regard them. 
The statement (I. John v. 7) about the 
three witnesses, which is now known to be 
spurious, is thought by some to have found 
its way in this manner into the text. ‘The 
doxology connected with the Lord’s Prayer, 
in Matt. vi. 13, is a remarkable interpola- 
tion of the same general character. It is 
thought to have been an early liturgical 
form, which, first recorded on the margin, 
was transferred to the text. It will prob- 
ably be inclosed in brackets in the new 
revision of the English Bible. An explana- 
tion of an obscure word or phrase, which 
was made by some scribe on the margin, 
may have been incorporated, by those who 
copied his manuscript, in the text. The book 
of Revelation is marked by rough and un- 
grammatical forms of language, which have 
frequently been softened in the manuscripts. 
The number of intentional alterations, grow- 
ing Out of an ambition to correct the text, 
or out of some doctrinal bias, is compara- 
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tively few. Yet there are readings which 
must be accounted for in this way. 

The total number of various readings may 
startle the ordinary reader of the Bible when 
he first ascertains how many there are. 
When he learns that there are upward of 
one hundred thousand, his impression may 
be that the whole text is involved in uncer- 
tainty and confusion. This fear, however, 
is groundless. The vast majority of diversi- 
ties relate to insignificant points which do 
not at all affect the sense of Scripture. They 
hardly exceed in importance, in a multitude 
of cases, the omission to dot an / or cross a 
tin English chirography. Frequently, where 
the sense is slightly modified, the change is 
not greater than that produced in a modern 
author by the superseding of a word by its 
synonym, “There are instances where the 
diversity of reading is of more consequence. 
The number of cases is not small where the 
true text is more expressive, or varies in its 
shade of meaning, when compared with the 
rejected readings. But no doctrine and no 
precept of Christianity is excluded from the 
text, nor left without adequate support, in 
consequence of sound textual criticism, 
Only two passages of any considerable 
length lack adequate verification. The first 
is the last twelve verses of Mark (xvi. 
9-20), which are not found in the Vatican 
and Sinaitic manuscripts, and are rejected 
by the ancient Fathers, Eusebius and Jerome. 
Tischendorf and most critics consider them 
no part of the textas written by Mark. Some, 
however, are of opinion that the Evangelist 
wrote two copies, only one of which lacked 
this conclusion. Others think that the 
manuscript written by Mark had another 
conclusion, but by some accident was muti- 
lated, and that some early transcribers then 
condensed from the other Gospels the clos- 
ing verses as they now stand, to take the 
place of the part lost. The other passage 
is John vii. 53-viii. 11. This section, says 
Dr. Plumptre, “is one of the most striking 
instances of an undoubted addition to the 
original text of the Gospel narratives. * * * 
It is an insertion which breaks the order of 
the discourse.” These sentences express the 
almost unanimous verdict of scholars at pres- 
ent. As to the origin of the passage, many 
would agree with Dr. Plumptre, who says : 
“We shall find reason to believe that it be- 
longs to the Apostolic age, and preserves to 
us the record of an incident in the life of 
our Lord, but that it has not come to us 
from the pen of St. John.” It is a plausible 
conjecture that the incident recorded in this 

Vou. XXI.—46. 





pericope was transmitted by oral tradition, 
and early recorded by some copyist on the 
margin of his manuscript. This would ac- 
count for its being inserted in different places. 
In one manuscript it is placed after chapter 
vii., by a number at the end of the Gospel, 
and by four cursive manuscripts of value at 
the end of Luke xxi. Copyists thus appear 
to have inserted it where they could find 
room for it. “It is most certain,” says Tis- 
chendorf in his eighth edition, “that the 
passage respecting the woman taken in 
adultery was not written by John.” 

It is a fact to be emphasized that the 
Scriptures are almost utterly free from willful 
corruption. The great critic Bentley, in a 
passage cited by Dr. Scrivener, says: “ The 
real text of the sacred writers does not now 
(since the originals have been so long lost) 
lie in any manuscript or edition, but is dis- 
persed in them all. ’Tiscompetently exact in- 
deed in the worst manuscript now extant; nor 
is one article of faith or moral precept either 
perverted or lost in them.” “No matter how 
many variations,” says Bentley, “all the better 
to a knowing and serious reader, who is there- 
by more richly furnished toselect what he sees 
genuine. But even put them into the hands 
of a knave or a fool, and yet with the most 
sinistrous and absurd choice, he shall not 
extinguish the light of any one chapter, nor 
so disguise Christianity but that every feature 
of it will still be the same.” It is well that 
our knowledge of the sacred text does not 
depend on any single manuscript. No evi- 
dence of the faithful transmission of such a 
document, and of its protection against the 
causes of corruption, could, without a miracle, 
be made so satisfactory as the proof of the 
substantial accuracy of the text of the New 
Testament which is derived from the essential 
accordance of a great variety of manuscripts 
from different lands and ages. 

To determine now, as far as may be, what 
the original text was in the cases where 
discrepancies exist, is the business of textual 
criticism. Besides technical training and ex- 
tensive knowledge, there are required, also, 
judicial fairness, and skill in weighing evi- 
dence of this nature. The manuscripts are 
not the only witnesses whose testimony is to 
be examined, sifted, and rated at its proper 
value. But they are the witnesses first in 
order. ‘The particular character of each of 
these from which light is sought, must be as- 
certained. There may be in a manuscript a 
tendency to error in one direction, and a 
signal merit in another. Its peculiarity must 
be taken into account, just as in a court- 
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room the qualities of a witness are consid- 
ered in deciding on the weight to be given 
to what he says. Where the oldest and 
most trustworthy manuscripts are generally 
agreed, it requires a strong array of proofs 
on the opposite side to turn the scale against 
them. 

Besides the manuscripts, the most ancient 
versions throw light on the text. These 
were made from older manuscripts than any 
now extant. But in estimating the worth 
of their testimony, great caution is requisite. 
One preliminary question to be settled is 
how accurate in general the version was. 

. How does it correspond in its general charac- 
ter to the original Scriptures? Does it keep 
close to the text where the text is known, 
or is it loose and free? Then the text of the 
versions themselves may have undergone 
changes, and may require to be settled by 
just such a process of investigation as that 
which we are pursuing in the larger field. 
Obviously, an ancient version is of no author- 
ity in settling the text of the Greek Script- 
ures in places where that version has itself 
in later ages undergone modification, 

There are two of the old versions which 
are of preéminent value in these inquiries. 
The first is the Feshito, or the ancient Syriac 
translation. It was made in the latter part 
of the second century. What adds to its 
value is that it was the authoritative version 
of the entire church of Syria. It was made, 
also, at one time. This is certainly true of 
the New Testament. Associated on the 
same level with the Syriac version are the 
early Latin translations. Jerome, in the 
fourth century, translated the Hebrew Script- 
ures into Latin, and revised earlier Latin 
versions of the New Testament. In this 
way he produced the Vulgate. From the 
Fathers of the second century, we can gain 
considerable knowledge relative to the earlier 
Latin versions which formed the basis of 
Jerome’s revision. Not a few passages are 
cited from them. Jerome himself was a 
scholar, and had in his hands manuscripts 
which are now lost. It is a drawback, how- 
ever, from the value of the Vulgate as a 
witness that its own text requires criticism. 
This work of emendation was undertaken 
as long ago as A. D. 802 by Alcuin, under 
the auspices of Charlemagne. It was un- 
dertaken anew by the direction of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, under the superintendence of 
the popes. The first revised edition, under 
Sixtus V., was so carelessly prepared that 
though it was declared by papal authority to 
be correct, and the last umpire in controver- 





sies,—as the Tridentine Fathers had decreeg 
that the Vulgate should be,—it had to be 
recalled, the reason being assigned, at the 
suggestion of Bellarmin, that its blemishes 
were errors of the press. It was a false 
reason, but it saved the papal dignity, and 
a more correct edition was prepared and 
issued. The authorized Vulgate is not, 
however, so pure a text as some editions 
issued by scholars not having this ecclesias. 
tical sanction for their labors. 

There is a third class of witnesses to whom 
the scholar can resort to aid him in deter. 
mining the correct reading of a disputed 
passage. The ancient ecclesiastical writers, 
including those of a date prior to our oldest 
manuscripts, frequently quote from the New 
Testament. We can examine their cita- 
tions, and compare them with the rest of 
our authorities. In some instances their 
silence is a powerful negative argument. 
The circumstance that the defenders of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, like Athanasius, in 
the fourth century, never quote I. Johny. 
7, demonstrates that this verse did not 
stand in their Bibles. Had they known 
of it, no one can doubt that they would 
have appealed to it, and laid great stress 
upon it. Unhappily, the testimony of the 
Fathers on the text is lessened in value by 
two circumstances. The first is the inexact 
manner of quotation that prevailed. Ver- 
bal precision was not prized. The earliest 
Fathers quote less exactly from the New 
Testament writings than from the Old 
The second difficulty is the imperfection of 
the text of the Fathers themselves. As in 
the case of other ancient authors, their writ- 
ings require emendation, having been ex- 
posed to the usual sources of corruption. 
When a passage was made the subject of 
particular comment, as, for example, in the 
exegetical writings of Origen, a writer in the 
first half of the third century, or when 4 
Scriptural passage is a theme of doctrinal 
controversy, its exact phraseology is, of 
course, brought to light. 

The reader can now form an idea of the 
difficulties of textual criticism, and of the 
intellectual and scholarly qualities which 
are indispensable for success in this impor 
tant work. He should not be misled, how- 
ever, into the rash inference that the ques 
tions which arise are uniformly difficult to 
be decided. In a multitude of instances, 
the preponderance of evidence is undenia- 
bly in favor of one particular reading, and 
against every other.’ The discovery of the 
Sinaitic manuscript was a most welcome 
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addition to the means of solving doubtful 
problems, where the evidence was equally 
balanced. Here was a new witness, brought 
out of concealment, of venerable authority, 
and thus capable, in various litigated points, 
of speaking the decisive word. 

Beyond the sorts of testimony which have 
been described, there is evidence to be ob- 
tained from the known style and habit of 
expression of the author whose text is sub- 
jected to criticism. Thus in Shakspere, 
between two different readings with regard 
to which the proofs are equally balanced, 
we unhesitatingly choose that which has the 
Shaksperian tone. In New Testament criti- 
cism, a considerable amount of external evi- 
dence may be sometimes neutralized by the 
intrinsic probability, or improbability, that 
the author would have used the particular 
expression in dispute. Does it sound like 
him? Does it accord with his usual man- 
ner? Does it harmonize with his teaching 
elsewhere ? Of course, in this department 
of the inquiry, there is room for the opera- 
tion of a merely subjective bias. There is no 
absolute criterion. Much has to be deter- 
mined by the critical feeling. And this 


leads to the remark that no amount of learn- 
ing, and, it might even be added, no amount 


of candor, will supersede the need of tact. 
By nature and by training there is developed 
in some minds a tact, like the sense of smell 
ina greyhound; and those who possess it 
are geniuses in criticism. They are not 
infallible; yet even their conjectures are 
always deserving of consideration. Bentley, 
in classical criticism, was a man of this 
stamp. 

This is not the place to attempt to enu- 
merate the variety of considerations by which 
asound critic is influenced, and which contrib- 
ute to make up his judgment. One thing 
may be mentioned by way of illustration. 
A certain reading, compared with its rival, 
may be supported by a great number of 
respectable authorities. Yet we may discern 
just how it originated, just what slip or 
misapprehension may have naturally given 
occasion to it, while, on the contrary, we dis- 
cern with clearness that its rival cannot be 
accounted for in any such way. Hence we 
adopt with confidence the reading that has 
much less external support. ‘This is the 
verdict from a large view of the probabilities 
in the case. Questions in textual criticism 
are not to be settled, as the Dutch magistrate 
m “ Knickerbocker” decided his cases, by 
weighing the papers in a pair of scales. The 
considerations are numerous, and many of 
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them delicate. They require a correspond- 
ingly delicate organ to appreciate them. 

It was not until long after the invention of 
printing that a Greek New Testament was 
issued from the press. The Old Testament 
was printed in Hebrew, and the entire Bible 
in Latin, before there was any considerable 
call for the New Testament Scriptures in the 
original tongue. ‘This was owing to the low 
state of Greek scholarship in Europe. At 
length, the famous Cardinal Ximenes caused 
the Complutensian Polyglot to be prepared, 
—so called from the place (in Latin, Com- 
plutum,; in Spanish, Adca/a) where his uni- 
versity was placed. The New Testament was 
printed, the Greek and Latin in parallel 
columns, in 1514. But it was not published 
until six years after the appearance of the 
edition of Erasmus, the first Greek Testament 
to circulate in print, which was sent forth by 
the celebrated publisher Froben, of Basle, in 
1516. Erasmus was in a hurry to get the 
book out in advance of the Complutensian 
edition. He used but a very few manuscripts, 
and the best one of these he used but little. 
For the Apocalypse, he had but a single 
manuscript, and as the last five verses were 
missing from it, he supplied them by a trans- 
lation made with his own hand from the 
Latin. He made considerable improvement, 
in subsequent editions, upon this first publica- 
tion which, with the accompanying Latin 
translation, was all prepared in the space of 
ten months. After the Complutensian Bible 
appeared, Erasmus availed himself of it in 
revising his text. One of the most cele- 
brated of the early editors of the Greek 
Testament is Robert Stephens, who enjoyed 
the patronage of Francis I. of France, but 
afterward became a Protestant and went 
to Geneva. There his fourth edition was 
issued. It was while on a journey on 
horseback from Paris to Lyons that he 
divided the New Testament by that arrange- 
ment of verses which has since been in 
vogue. The third edition of Stephens, 
published in 1550, became in England the 
standard or received text. The Elzevir edi- 
tion, published at Leyden, and founded 
partly on Stephens’s text, is the recetved text 
usually on the Continent. Between 1559 
and 1598, Theodore Beza, the pupil of 
Calvin, published five editions of the Greek 
Testament. His variations from the text of 
Stephens are not very material. It is the 
fourth edition of Stephens and the fourth 
of Beza which are the basis of the author- 
ized English revision. Both these texts are 
so closely allied to the fourth edition of 
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Erasmus that this last, as Ellicott has re- 
marked, may be considered the mother-text 
of our English, version. 

What is the character of this text? 
Stephens used but sixteen manuscripts, and 
these were not very accurately collated. 
One of his authorities was an old uncial, 


the Codex of Beza, the text of which, how- | 


ever, is remarkably corrupt. Beza’s critical 
work was likewise of no great account. Since 
that day, several hundreds of manuscripts 


have been diligently examined. A crowd of 
witnesses have been interrogated, and have 
thrown a flood of light on the questions 
which criticism has to determine. Textual 
criticism has become a science. It has 
shared in the general progress of knowledge, 
Scholarship in this branch is as far in advance 
of the state of knowledge in the sixteenth 
century as the astronomy and botany of to- 


| day are beyond the condition in which they 


were two or three centuries ago. 


SOME QUACKS. 


In spite of all moral condemnation, one | 
| dollars, the buyer binding himself not to 


cannot avoid a certain admiration for a 
bold and successful impostor. 


sublime. Milton meant that we should 
admire his Satan. 


vaudeville, 1 remember, which appeals en- 


tirely to men’s admiration for successful 
So well known is this trait, 
that some men in politics, as Wilkes, the 


charlatanism. 


English demagogue of the last century, and 


certain American politicians of the present 


century, or thereabouts, are shrewd enough 


to win on their barefaced reputation “for | 
It is one of the dangers of | 
a | doctors”—a term rendered appropriate by 


demagoguery. 
free government that many people like 
trickster, if he is only bold and entirely 
without scruple. To every condemnation 
of his morals, men rejoin that he is 
“ mighty smart,” or, as they say in England 
of a famous living statesman, “ awfully 
clever.” ‘The mob like the man who goes to 
extremes, says Brougham. The showmen 
who frankly do business on their reputation 
for skillful imposture are far less blameworthy 
than those political, medical, and clerical 
humbugs who handle more vital things than 
“ Cardiff giants” and “ What-is-its.” 

But one cannot help being amused even 
with these impostors. A vulture is interesting 
from some stand-points. ‘There are books 
filled with the exploits of quacks; but what 
I want to do here is to run a naturalist’s pin 
through a few smaller specimens of the 
humbug family, of the medical genus, whom 
I have known. 

The common resort of quacks in the 
times of a generation or more ago was 
Thompsonianism. I have heard that 
Thompson’s little book, containing all the 


Boldness 
and shrewdness are captivating in them- 
selves—Becky Sharp, though detestable, is 


Scribe has a comédie | 
| means of boiled Indian corn packed about 
| the patient, they got the sobriquet at the 


| of “ steam-doctors.” 


secrets of therapeutics, was sold for twenty 


communicate these mysteries to any other 
person. As the Thompsonians used only 
vegetable remedies, and for the most part 
simples, they were called “ root-doctors,” 
and from their use of “ steam-sweats,” by 


West of “corn-doctors,” but more commonly 
Any bold-faced igno- 
ramus might set up for a steam-doctor: it 
was Gil Blas’s “ universal dissolvent” come 
back again, for there is nothing new even 
in quackery. ‘The steam-doctors sneeringly 
dubbed the regular physicians “ calomel- 


| the excessive use of mercury fifty years ago. 





| 


I think it is O. H. Smith, in his “Sketches,” 
who relates that a certain ignorant fellow, in 
the interior of Indiana, bought a book, and 
removed to a new settlement, where he set 
up for a “ root-doctor.” <A friend who met 
him inquired after his success. He got on 
very well, he said. He thought “ root-doc- 
torin’ a good deal better than calamus-doc- 
torin’. He'd had a case the other day of a 
sick old woman, and he thought he’d just try 
the calamus-doctor’s plan, so he dug up some 
calamus and give it to her, and she died.” 
A blacksmith in one of the river counties 
of Indiana set up for a “botanic physician,” 
and when I knew him was very rich. A 
steam-boat pilot in the same county, with 
no education at all, removed to Brooklyn, 
and engaged very successfully in cures by 
rubbing. He claimed to have learned all 
his secrets by a revelation made in a dream, 
and he kept a sort of hospital, generally well 
filled with rich fools. Some of the theones 
which the root-doctors came to hold were 
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very amusing. I know a minister of promi- 
nence in the West, who was once a “ stu- 
dent” or office-boy for one of them. He 
relates that the doctor sent him into the 
woods to get some of the inner bark of the 
butternut-tree. 

“Tom,” said the doctor, as he departed, 
«] want you to scrape this bark downward. 
It is for a cathartic. Don’t you scrape it 
upward, or it will be an emetic. And what- 
ever you do, Thomas, don’t you scrape it 
poth ways. If you do, nobody on earth can 
tell how it will act.” 

But these were small fry. The rarest 
specimen of the quack that I have ever 
known lived in an important city on the 
upper Mississippi, and practiced curing by 
mesmerism. Happily he is dead now, though 
I make no doubt that other quacks have 
taken his place. This Doctor X. had failed 
in a very remarkable way, as some men do, 
in commercial business, and had set up as 
a mesmeric doctor, though I believe he 
practiced on an “ As-you-like-it” system. 
To the scientifically inclined patient he was 
a mesmerist, to the pious he was a man who 
cured by the power of faith ; and he was ac- 
customed to remark, with great austerity, that 
if the Protestant ministers of the city had as 
much faith as he, they could work as wonder- 
ful cures as he did—which, I believe, was 
the only strikingly true thing he ever said. 
To spiritualists, again, he was a medium. 
His method of cure was by the laying on 
ofhands. He stood with his hands on the 
patient’s head for about five minutes each 
day. He not only cured, but he diagnos- 
ticated the disease in the same way. For 
half the secret of success in quackery lies in 
the audacity of your pretension. “ Zoujours 
l’audace” is the legend of every impostor 
who wins. It was better than a play to see 
grave clergymen, lawyers, and other promi- 
nent citizens file into the office of a morning 
to have the solemn old humbug put his 
magnetic paw upon their heads. Among 
his patrons were prominent public men, 2nd 
the Governor of the State himself. The 
Governor urged me to go to him, because, 
as he said, the man talked most rationally. 

Meeting “ Doctor” X. one day in a public 
library, I sought to hear his theory of healing. 
He expounded it almost in these words: 

“T put my hand upon the patient’s head, 
and bring the sensorium of my brain into 
contact with the sensorium of the patient’s 
brain. Then I send a subtle current of 
etherium all over the patient’s system, stim- 
ulating all his organs into activity. Then I 





make my examination. I do not want the 
patient to tell me anything about his symp- 
toms—symptoms are apt to mislead. But 
I begin with the upper lobe of the brain; 
if I find that all mght, I proceed to the 
middle lobe; then the lower lobe, or cere- 
bellum ; and if I find a coagulation of blood 
at the top of the spinal cord, I know that 
the patient has epilepsy, and so on.” 

A Jew by the name of Quohn was my 
neighbor. He was a merry-hearted fellow, 
in spite of the intolerable agony of eighteen 
years of asthma, which a little later caused 
his death. He went to see Doctor X., of 
course, and the exertion of climbing the 
doctor’s steps set him a-wheezing like the 
steam-engine at a blast-furnace. Placing 
his hand on Mr. Quohn’s head, the wise 
doctor pronounced the patient to be suffer- 
ing from asthma. This was a remarkable 
token of skill, and the patient suffered him- 
self to come under the doctor’s hand for 
five minutes a day during the next five or 
six weeks, at fifty cents each time. At last, 
finding his asthma steadily growing worse, 
he gave over, laughing merrily at his own 
stupidity. 

“I t’ink,” he said to me one day, “t’at Doc- 
tor X. has cot a coot teal of magnetic power.” 
“ What makes you think so ?” I asked. 

“ How could he traw eighteen tollars and 
a half out of my pocket if he hadn’t?” he 
gasped. 

Whenever I speak or write of any mani- 
festation of superstition or ignorance in the 
West, I am sure to meet some eastern man 
who speaks deprecatingly of western bar- 
barism, as though any one section of the 
country held a monopoly of ignorance and 
gullibility. Such a one has only to read the 
advertisements of clairvoyants in the New 
York papers to see how many people, in 
what 1s called “society,” go to see seventh 
daughters of seventh daughters, or wonder- 
ful astrologers. 

During the first year that I was in New 
York, I was talking one day to a prominent 
journalist. He was speaking highly of a 
clairvoyant doctor in the West, to whom he 
was about to forward a lock of hair of one 
of the most celebrated clergymen of the 
metropolis. It seems that this clairvoyant 
physician could tell the disease and prescribe 
medicines by means of a lock of hair. My 
friend proceeded to mentien that the wife 
of a certain New-Englander, of world-wide 
fame, had been ill a long time, and that at 
his suggestion a lock of her hair had been 
mailed to this great clairvoyant, who had com- 
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plained that the hair was not cut off close 
enough to the head. A second lock of hair, 
cut closer, served the purpose, and brought a 
correct diagnosis and a beneficial prescription. 

When this recital was ended, I broke out 
into some skeptical ravings about the 
absurdity of all this, finally saying: 

“Why, that’s as bad as old Doctor X., 
whom I used to know at Sy 

“Doctor X. of ——?” responded my 
friend; “ why, that’s the very man!” 

You see how much more susceptible of 
deception the wild West is than New York 
and New England. The excellent New 
England lady has since died, in spite of X.’s 
prescriptions, and the eminent metropolitan 
clergyman did not recover from his disease 
by means of X.’s prescription. I cannot but 
admire X.’s ingenuity, however. At home 
he despised physic, and wrought all by his 
omnipotent hand. For the absent he pre- 
scribed as above. By these ingenious and 


thrifty acts he acquired a competence, and 
became a connoisseur in fruit-growing at his 
country place. 

There is flourishing just now a rich and 
famous quack, who lives near New York, 
but who finds much of his harvest among 
the intellectual people of Boston. 


A gen- 
tleman who had been worried by his 
friends and family to submit a lock of his 
sick child’s hair to this man, at length con- 
sented, and, taking a pair of shears to sever 
a ringlet from her head, he observed that 
her hair was very similar in color to that of 
a pet dog lying on the pillow beside her. 
So he snipped off one of the poodle’s curls 
and sent it. It is needless to add that the 
child’s disease was very correctly described 
by return of mail! 

Of course, quacks always take refuge in 
something that has an air of mystery. Why 
a clairvoyant should know any more than 
anybody else, or why an Indian remedy or 
an Egyptian doctor should be valuable, it 
would puzzle one to tell. You have only 
to peruse the board-fences and dead-walls 
to understand how much quackery depends 
on this love of far-fetchedness. 

When I was but a little boy, my brother 
and myself discovered that the lime made 
by burning the shells of some species of 
clams or mussels which are very abundant 
on the Ohio served excellently to polish 


silver ware—better, perhaps, than the articles | 


now sold for the purpose. What boy has 
not made his wonderful invention at some 
period of his life? We were intent on 
making our fortunes. We manufactured 





ugly pasteboard boxes, and put up a 
quantity of shell lime. We could not ped. 
dle it ourselves without sacrificing the dig. 
nity of the family. There was, however. 
venerable junkman, with a hand-cart, who 
went about the streets of New Albany iy 
that time. On application to him he cop. 
sented, after trying it, to sell it for us on 
commission. We delivered the whole stock 
at once. The jurkman wanted a name for 
it. By dint of looking steadfastly at the 
Venetian blinds in the window, one of ys 
originated the name of “ Venetian Polish.” 
But the junk-dealer said that would not do. 
People liked French things. So he pro- 
ceeded to dub it “ French Venetian Polish,” 
and, without listening to any remonstrances 
on our part, he marched off, sold the article, 
but forgot to make any return to the manu. 
facturers. I often think that many patent 
nostrums are named about as intelligently 
as our poor “ French Venetian Polish.” ~ 

I have heard, or read, that there was in 
one of the larger western towns a man who 
called himself an “Indian doctor,” who 
was all the vogue, to the great chagrin of 
the regular physicians. At last he had an 
amputation to perform, and the consulting 
physicians, regardless of the patient, stood 
off to see the ignorant man make a fool of 
himself. To their surprise, he performed the 
operation well. One of the doctors took 
him aside and inquired how he knew so 
much of surgery, upon which the quack 
showed a diploma, saying that he knew he 
should starve if he did not pretend to quack- 
ery. Upon this being reported to the others, 
one of them said: “ We'll ruin him now,” 
which they did by reporting everywhere that 
he was a regularly educated physician. 

Indian medicine among the Indians then- 
selves is, for the most part, blind superstition 
and arrant imposture. The savages can dress 
wounds fairly well, and they may know 
some simples that are good, but not half so 
good as the remedies in use among civilized 
people. Their chief reliance for a cure 
seems to be the keeping up of an unearthly 
howling over the bed of the patient, by way 
of driving off the evil spirits. It is only the 
state of semi-savage ignorance of scientific 
matters in which the prevalent methods of 
education leave our people that makes them 
so eager to accept Indian, Persian, Egyptian, 
or American quackery in preference to scien- 
tific treatment. 

One of my school-mates was hard of hear- 
ing. In his childhood, the physicians having 
failed to relieve the deafness which came as 
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one of the sequels of a fever, the family 
resolved to consult a famous “ Egyptian 
doctor” in Cincinnati, and a relative of 
mine was the messenger for this purpose. 
This Egyptian doctor, who was only a 
shrewd negro, perhaps with accomplices, 
did not ask for a lock of hair, but wished 
to have the middle finger of the sufferer 
dipped into water in a certain way, so that 
only the middle of the finger should be 
wetted. The water was then bottled and 
taken to him. In the present case he com- 
plained that others had put their hands 
into the water, and it was necessary to make a 
second trial; by thé time this was done, the 
doctor had secured information enough to 
startle the family, and greatly increase his rep- 
utation for the possession of the black art. 

I suppose one must attribute to the sin- 
gular inefficiency of our school systems the 
strange tendency to superstition in medicine, 
as well as much narrow prejudice in other 
matters, so prevalent among the mass of our 
people. I have known families who regu- 
larly employed two physicians in their 
families—an allopathic physician for the 
adults and a homeopathist for the children,— 
on the plan, I suppose, of giving to each 
one pills according to his size. I have 
known people, otherwise sane, to stand an 
asthmatic boy up against a growing tree, 
bore a hole at his exact height, and insert 
a lock of his hair, driving in a peg after it, 
and then cutting the hair from his head. The 
superstition is that when the boy grows 
above that lock of hair, his asthma will 
vanish, Among more ignorant people, the 
blood of a black hen is sometimes used for 
erysipelas, and the oil of a black dog is 
applied for rheumatism, and, to my knowl- 
edge, astonishing cures of consumption have 
been wrought by administering internally 
the oil from a large black dog. Pills made 
of spider- webs cure the ague, and so also will 
caterpillars worn around the neck as beads. 
The two last are similia similibus—the shud- 
dering produced by the remedy cures the 
shaking of the ague, I suppose. Something 
of the same notion is found, no doubt, in 
the application of the flesh of the rattlesnake 
to cure its own bite. There is, possibly, a 
real benefit from this, the tissues of the newly 


killed snake absorbing some of the poison | 
that would otherwise be distributed through | 
| man, and declared immediately that the man 
| was not drunk, but was suffering from a bad 


the human system. 
One of the rarest quacks I have ever 


known was a man whose mind was posi- | 


tively feeble in everything but cunning. 
He was greatly sought after as a doctor for 





children by people who would not trast him 
to treat grown folks—the measure of his in- 
tellect being just suited to the size of a child. 
He was always boasting of his success. 

“ How are you, Doctor W.?” I said, one 
day. 

“T am well, and my patients are doing 
well, too,” he answered, characteristically. 

He took an active part in poiitics and 
secret societies, for the sake of talking about 
his patients, until he became a by-word. 
Once in a political meeting he was ap- 
pointed on a committee. Instantly he was 
on his feet. 

“ Mr. Chairman,” he drawled, “I hope 
you'll excuse me. I must leave the house 
at once to see a patient.” 

“ Mr. Chairman,” cried another, “ 1 hope 
you will excuse Doctor W. and let him go 
to see this patient. ‘This is the first patient 
he has had in a month.” 

I have had this man assure me that a 
patient would get well, when he was actually 
and visibly in the very article of death from 
consumption at the moment, and was dead 
in an hour afterward. The ignorant quack 
probably believed what he said. He was 
only a children’s doctor, and could not be 
expected to know whether a grown man was 
dying or only getting well. In 1860 I met, 
in Manitoba, a great medicine-chief of the 
Crees, who was called in French “Grandes 
Oreilles” a name that easily translates 
itself into English as “ Long Ears.” But 
the medicine-man is not such a donkey as 
his victim. A year or two later, a chief's 
son at Manitoba was very low of pneumo- 
nia. All the incantations and dervish howl- 
ing and dancing of the medicine-men could 
not vanquish the disease. So a white physi- 
cian was called in. He used a stethoscope 
to examine the lungs, and the savages 
watched him in mute astonishment as he 
handled the flexible rubber tube with silver 
end-pieces. The Indian got well, and 
Grandes Oreilles plaintively confided to a 
white man of his acquaintance that he him- 
self could have cured the young man easily 


| if he had had that little silver thing which 


the white doctor used to make him well. 
Some years ago, a fellow lay dead drunk 
in one of the streets of New York. Some 
rollicking medical student pushed through 
the crowd that surrounded the drunken 


attack of strabismus, and was likely to die. 
This horrified the crowd, and each man re- 
peated the story to his neighbor, with every 
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pretense of knowing all about the dreadful 
disease. At last one of the medical profes- 
sors came to the outskirts of the crowd and 
made inquiry, upon which he learned that 
there was a man dying of strabismus. Just 
this trick of imposing on the imagination 
by words not understood, the makers of 
medicine almanacs play from year to year. 
And not they alone. How many physi- 


cians who should know better do the same | 
of the patient are violently wrought upon, 


thing, by affecting a learned jargon quite 
incomprehensible to common folks. And 


how many have made reputations to which | 
they are not entitled, by adroitly pretending | 
| the old kings of England cured so many 
| thousands by touching them. 


that their cases were very bad ones. 
“ How little you know of medicine!” cries 
the wife of a ne’er-do-well doctor, in a 
French play; “when anybody calls you, 
you say, ‘Oh, that’s a matter of a few 
days,’ instead of telling him that he is very 
sick.” 

That quacks often work cures is not 
wonderful if we consider how many dis- 


eases originate or have to do with morbid | 
| inflexible are the laws of life, the quack and 
| miracle-monger will find their occupation 
| gone. 


nervous conditions. The violent mental 
shock given to a pilgrim at Lourdes or 
Knock, by the excitement of expectation 
and of sympathy, might well cure many 
cripples from paralysis or rheumatism. 
There was a miracle-worker in New York, a 


few years ago, who cured some most obsti- 


nate cases of paralysis by “faith.” A lady 


told me that she sat in the chair of an emi. 
nent surgeon-dentist when his wife returned 
from visiting this wonder-worker, quite re- 


| covered from a paralysis of nine years’ 


duration. She was able to walk from the 
carriage alone, and the emotion of the poor 
lady and her husband was very touching. 
I believe, however, that the relief was only 
temporary, and I doubt not it is usually so, 

In all such cases, the will and imagination 


and will and imagination are great thera- 
peutic agents. It was through such excite. 
ment of the patients’ feelings, no doubt, that 


“God heal 
you and give you a better mind,” said 
the unbelieving William III. to one poor 
soul who came to be touched. There js 
grotesque irony in the fact that Charles II, 
is said to have worked more cures than 
any other person in history. 

As the world comes out of its babyhood, 
and men understand more and more how 


Nothing is so much needed as a 
good, healthy skepticism. For it is better 
to suffer rheumatisms, fevers, and palsies of 
the body than to endure the paralysis of the 
understanding which is the inevitable result 
of credulity and superstition, 
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SCIENCE AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Wirutn the past few years there has ap- 
peared on our Atlantic coast a steam-ship, 
flying the national flag, that was neither war- 
ship, revenue-cutter, nor senatorial pleasure- 
boat. The fishing population along the shore 
viewed the strange steamer with mingled 
contempt and distrust. They could under- 
stand a gun-boat, but the new ship, sailed 
by naval officers, and with a party of 
naturalists for passengers, seemed only a 
new style of governmental extravagance or 
folly. They could not see the use of a boat 
armed only with dredges, and with bottles 
of alcohol for a cargo. The Fish-hawk 
went her way, regardless of opinion, dredged 
the deep sea, brought up wonders never 
seen before, experimented on the local fishes, 
and hatched millions of young fish and 


placed them in the water out of the reach | 


of their enemies; finally, she discovered a 
new fish, and taught the fishermen how to 
catch it. Then the fishing people awoke to 
the fact that the strange steamer cruised for 
them; that these naturalists, seemingly only 
intent on dredging up queer specimens 
from the deep sea, were working for their 
benefit: the Fish Commission and their 
boat were doing a work that not the rich- 
est fishing-house, with all its steamers and 
skillful navigators, could even attempt. The 
Fish-hawk was at work for all men who 
lived by the sea; her apparently aimless 
wanderings over the water were for the 
benefit of the people. 

In a material sense, the most valuable 
men in any community are the producers— 
the men who win food, or raiment, or wealth 
of any kind, from the land or sea. The 
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farmer and the fisherman feed the people; 
their trades make all other trades and arts 
ssible. In the nature of things, the indi- 


yidual fisher or farmer can only follow a 
certain fixed routine he learns from books 


ormen. ‘The fisherman puts off in his boat 
toa certain place where he knows cod-fish 
have been found. He puts over a line, with 
acertain bait, and trusts blindly to luck; the 
fish will bite or they will not bite, as it hap- 
pens. His duty is to catch cod, that his wife 
and little ones may be fed. He cannot stop 
to study the cod-fish, to examine his embry- 
ology, his life and habits. Only a man of 
trained observing powers, supported by the 
Government, or independently rich, can do 
this work. The Fish-hawk anchors on those 
grounds and studies the cod ; experiments on 
him, dissects him, examines the food he has 
eaten, drops a thermometer in the waters 
where he is found or is not found, and declares 
the law of his being. The cod eats this or 
that; he spawns at such a time ; he avoids this 
place, because the water is too cold or too 
warm. Tocatch cod, you must do this or that. 
These things are positive facts, tested in a sci- 
entific manner, patiently, thoroughly, and 
completely, without regard totime orexpense. 
Cod-fishing is not blind luck ; it is a science. 

The rural population of Virginia add to 
their slender incomes by going out in the 
fall and gathering the leaves of the wild 
sumac, which are baled up and sent to 
the cities to be sold. But the American 
sumac is an inferior article: its sole value 
is found in the tannin it may contain. 
The imported sumac is said to be richer in 
tannin, and the American article sells at 
a much lower price. Added to this is the 
fact that the native sumac discolors the 
leather to which it is applied in tanning. 
A scientific man, sent out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, having no _ interest 
whatever in wild sumac as an article of 
commerce, spends months in experimenting 
on the plant. He is supported by the peo- 
ple, and it is his business to make these 
investigations without regard to personal 
profit. Being thus secure of an income, 
his mind is free to study the sumac at 
leisure. He examines its leaves in every 
stage of its growth; he tries the roots, the 
stems, the flowers, and the outcome is very 
simple, but worth a thousand times all the 
cost of his labor. If the leaves of the 
sumac are gathered in June, they will be 
found to contain more tannin than at any 
other time of the year—more than is found 
in the dried leaves imported from Italy, 





and the leather will not be discolored in 
tanning. 

The Fish-hawk makes cod-fishing more 
secure and more profitable. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by sending out its ob- 
server to experiment on the sumac, adds 
tens of thousands a year to the income of 
the State of Virginia. The fisherman and 
the sumac-gatherer have neither the time, the 
knowledge, nor the skill for such work. They 
cannot even afford to pay a man to do it for 
them. Their businessis to fish or gather leaves. 
Some one else must make experiments. 


The United States Fish Commission may 
be regarded as one of the signs of the 
times. While it is purely a scientific body, 
composed of scientific men, and apparently 
working wholly for scientific objects, it is 
really of the greatest practical value to the 
people. It does a work no single individ- 
ual or trade can perform. It makes experi- 
ments. It examines and compares the 
known, and, from this, reasons to the un- 
known, and presently the unknown is for 
the benefit of all men. Much of the work 
performed on the decks of the Fish-hawk 
seemed to the fishermen idle and foolish. 
What is the use of dragging the sea for new 
worms and periwinkles ? Of what avail are 
these hundreds of bottles filled with useless 
crawling things? But one day the dredge 
brings up, from depths far below the longest 
fishing-line, a new fish—a good, solid 
flounder, a fish without a name, but good 
to sell, and wholly admirable after it has 
come out of the frying-pan. 

Scientific research and experiment must 
of necessity be followed without regard to 
profit. To experiment is to ask questions 
of Nature—not to seek gain. Only a govern- 
ment can afford to be scientific, and it is the 
duty of our Government, both State and na- 
tional, to pursue science for the people. So 
well is this recognized that several of our 
State legislatures have appropriated, or pro- 
pose to appropriate, money for scientific 
experiments for the benefit of agriculture. 

Agriculture has always been regarded with 
favor by governments of any real value, and 
for two reasons. First, because it is the basis 
of all wealth and prosperity, and second, 
because it is recogmzed that it is essentially 
an experimental business. The most suc- 
cessful farmer, in a broad sense, has been 
the man best able to ask questions of Nature, 
the most willing to try new things. The 
State of New York has recently appropriated 
the sum of forty thousand dollars for scien- 
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tific research in the interest of agriculture. 
It is proposed to establish what is called an 
“ agricultural experiment station.” This is 
to be a place where questions are asked of 
Nature. It is to be a sort of stationary 
Fish-hawk on land; a testing-place where 
things dimly known may be examined, 
where new plants may be observed and 
named ; a place where trained observers can 
study the habits of plants and animals, and 
announce the law of their being. It is, 
therefore, a question of the utmost impor- 
tance to the people of this State, and, in fact, 
of all the States, to know what is an agri- 
cultural experiment station, how should it 
be conducted, who should guide its work, 
and what is to be gained by the expendi- 
ture of the money. 


EUROPEAN STATIONS AND THEIR WORK. 


AGRICULTURAL experiment stations are 
not mere novelties, nor convenient arrange- 
ments for finding a snug berth for some 
political favorite. They have long been in 
operation in Europe, and several are already 
established in this country. The first ex- 
periment station established by farmers for 
their own use was started by the Leipsic 


Agricultural Society, in 1852, at Moeckern. 
The society already owned a small farm, 
supplied with stock, tools, and buildings, and 


they placed Dr. Emil Wolff in charge, 
assisted by Mr. Baehr, the farm manager. 
Rooms were prepared for a 
laboratory, a small glass-house was erected, 


and the new work of asking questions of | 


Nature was started. Within two years 


a second station was opened at Chemnitz, | 
and from that time to this these stations have | 
In 1862 there | 


rapidly increased in number. 
were nineteen, and in 1872 sixty-two in 
operation in Europe, and since that time the 
number has received many additions. 


farmers alone, but in France M. Jean-Baptiste 
Boussinggault, Professor of Rural Economy 
in the Conservatory of Arts at Paris, was 
assisted by the Government to establish an 
experiment station on his estate at Bechell- 
ronn, near Strasbourg, in 1835. In Eng- 


land, many private farms have been used as | 
| rector of the North Carolina Experiment 


experimental stations. The names of Lawes 
and Gilbert are regarded with respect as 


being among the first to demonstrate to the | 
| under twenty heads, according to their rela- 


English farmer the value of systematic scien- 
tific experiments. Mr. Lawes 
1843, by experimenting with plants, in pots 
containing soils of his own preparation. 





chemical 


The | 
Moeckern station was the first started by | 


began, in 


Subsequently he joined Dr. Gilbert, and 
started the experimental farm at Rotham. 
stead, with a view to testing the theories of 
Baron Liebig in regard to the mineral and 
organic food of plants, and to extending 
the knowledge of plants in their relations to 
soil. Besides the results of these experi- 
ments, they have published seventy papers 
upon scientific agriculture as shown by their 
experiments. Mr. Lawes, it is reported, has 
recently appropriated £ 100,000 to carry on 
the farm and laboratory as a permanent 
experiment station. 

In 1870, a commission was sent from 
Italy to examine the German stations, and 
so favorable was the report that four Goy- 
ernment stations were at once established, 
and since that time others have been started. 
Stations have also been established in other 
parts of Europe, so that in 1879 there were 
seventy-five in Germany, sixteen in Austria, 
ten in Italy, six in Sweden, three each in 
Russia, France, and Switzerland, two in 
Belgium, and one each in Holland, Den- 
mark, Scotland, and Spain. 

At these one hundred and twenty-three 
stations, every kind of research is pursued 
that may be of value to agriculture or hor- 
ticulture, some stations devoting their atten- 
tion to a single aim, while others do a variety 
of work, according to the needs of their 
locality. For instance, acccording to an 


| admirable paper on the subject by Professor 


Samuel W. Johnson, of the Connecticut 
Experiment Station, thirteen of these sta- 
tions are devoted to the study of cattle-feed- 
ing, as at Weende, Proskau, and Milan; some 
twenty-five to experiments on the conditions 
of vegetable growth and the action of ma- 
nures, notably at Dahme and Ida-Marien- 
hiitte; others to tobacco and wine, as at 
Carlsruhe, or Wiesbaden, and Padua. Silk 
is considered at Udine, and at the stations in 
Stockholm and Lodi experiments concer- 
ing the dairy are made. Thirty stations 
make examinations of commercial manures, 
and eighteen test the purity and vitality of 
seeds. The aim of these seems to be to do 
the work best suited to each locality, and to 
avoid clashing, and thus doing the same 
work over twice at neighboring stations. Dr. 
Albert R. Ledoux, A. M., Ph. D., lately Di- 


Station, in the report of that station for 1879, 
classifies the work of the European stations 


tive value, as follows: ; 
I.—Control of the trade in commercial 
fertilizers. 
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11.—Control of the sale of seeds. 

[1J.—Control of the sale of feeding-stuffs. 

[V.—Experiments in the cultivation of 
plants and crops, and experiments with 


manures. : 
Vy.—Chemical and technical investiga- 


tions. a! ¥ : 
VlI.—Investigations of animals in health 


and disease, and feeding experiments. 
V1I.—Physiological examination of plants. 
VIII.—Examination of soils. 
1X.—Examination of wines and experi- 
ments with the vine. 
X.—Study of the diseases of plants and 
ravages of insects. 
X].—Examination of milk and milch-kine. 
XII.—Propagation and preservation of 


forests. 7 
XIII.—Cultivation and improvement of 


fruits. 

XIV.—Experiments in reclaiming and 
cultivation of swamps, moors, and barrens. 

XV.—Silk-culture. 

XVI.—Manufactures relating to agricul- 
ture. 

XVII.—Experiments relating to the sugar 
industry. 

XVIII.—Experiments in 
and the manufacture of spirits. 

XIX.—Examination of and experiments 
with beer. 

XX.—Culture of the olive (at Rome). 

These European stations are universally 
recognized as the most valuable aids to ag- 
riculture, and thus to the state, ever devised. 
Their reports have attracted wide atten- 
tion, and have saved millions of dollars 
to their local farming populations. They 
have detected and driven out of the market 
adulterated or fraudulent seeds and manures, 
pointed out the best ways of doing thou- 
sands of the common labors of the farm, 
dairy, vineyard, and garden, and have been 
the indirect means of reclaiming vast extents 
of sand-dunes, unprofitable plains, and use- 
less mountain lands. ‘They have aimed di- 
rectly to benefit the people, to teach them 
how to save money and make money, to 
defend their farms and crops against harm, 
and to bring the products of the farm and 
garden to the market to the greatest advan- 
tage. 


fermentation 


AMERICAN EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS. 


We have in this country a National 





and State should do something for the 
benefit of our chief interest, yet, with all our 
vast territory and extended culture, feeding 
and clothing miilions of people outside our 
own limits, we have only a few agricultural 
experiment stations. ‘The first one started 
here was opened in 1877, and is now located 
at New Haven, under the charge of Profes- 
sor S. W. Johnson. The second station was 
started in North Carolina, and is now under 
the direction of Dr. C. W. Dabury, at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. There is also 
a station at New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
under the direction of Dr. George H. Cook. 
In Georgia one station has been established 
and a second is proposed, while other States 
have recently started one or more, or 
propose to do so, At Amherst, in Massa- 
chusetts, and at Cornell, in this State, experi- 
mental work is also performed in connection 
with the agricultural schools. There are 
also several private experiment stations. 
Notable among these private stations is one 
owned and conducted by the “ Rural New 
Yorker.” This consists of a farm on Long 
Island and a garden and nursery in New 
Jersey, which are maintained solely for exper- 
iment; manures are analyzed and tested, new 
seeds and plants are cultivated, new tools are 
tried, new methods of culture are examined, 
and, in short, new questions are asked of 
Nature. The results are for the exclusive use 
of the subscribers to the “ Rural New Yorker,” 
yet it is a real experiment station, and its 
work is of value to the general public. The 
subscribers ask questions concerning matters 
they have neither the time, skill, nor money 
to answer for themselves, and the paper puts 
the matter to practical test on its farm, and 
prints the result for the benefit of all. We 
have only to substitute the State for the 
newspaper, and the public for the subscrib- 
ers, and we have a State agricultural ex- 
periment station. 

The work of the Connecticut station is 
chiefly devoted to the examination of com- 
mercial fertilizers and plants, and the test- 
ing and examination of seeds. It occupies 
rooms in the Sheffield School in connection 
with Yale College; but, unfortunately, it has 
no plant-house, nor a single square foot of 
land. In spite of this great drawback, it 
has done a most admirable work, driven out 
of the market a great deal of adulterated and 


| fraudulent material, improved the standing 


Department of Agriculture, and nearly all | 


the States have their local boards of agri- 
culture. It is recognized that the nation 


and character of the trade in fertilizers, and 
saved the farming community of that State 
many hundred times the few thousands of 
dollars it has cost. The North Carolina 
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station has done an equally good work in 
preventing the sale of spurious seeds and 
manures, has examined great quantities of 
soils and materials of all kinds, answered 
hundreds of important inquiries made by 
practical farmers, and has proved of real 
commercial value to the State, and, in fact, 
to the entire South. The younger stations, 
of which there are quite a number estab- 
lished or in preparation, appear, as far as can 
be learned, to be in excellent hands, and to 
be ready to do good work in the future. 


WHAT A STATION SHOULD BE AND DO. 


In consideration of the value and im- 
portance of such stations, it may be worth 
while to consider briefly the work an Ameri- 
can station should do, the character of the 
men who should be placed in charge of it, 
and the best way of making its results avail- 
able. All the operations of agriculture are 
in the nature of an experiment, and yet it is 
one of the least exact of all the trades. It 
is essentially scientific, and yet the majority 
of farmers are unscientific; the station must 
therefore be a place of scientific experiment. 
There are new seeds and new plants im- 


ported by the dealers, and offered at high 


prices. They may be the best things ever 
discovered, and they may be mere weeds with 
high-sounding names—perhaps exccilent in 
their own country, and of no value in this; 
or they may be unblushing frauds. The 
station tries the new seeds, plants, or fruits 
under every variety of culture, notes every 
stage of their growth, from the seed-leaf to 
the fruit or flower, and reports to the farm- 
ing public. The honest dealer in plants, 
seeds, or trees is glad to get the indorse- 
ment of the station, for its favorable report 
enhances the commercial value of the goods. 
If the thing is a fraud, the station does a 
good work in driving it out of the market. 
There are a thousand questions coming up 
every year that the station would properly 
answer. What are the best rations for cat- 
tle or sheep? What is this tool good for? 
How is that better than another? What is 
the best temperature for this greenhouse 
plant, or that hot-bed vegetable? How 
may a certain flower be forced to bloom at 
Easter? Is this particular way of propa- 
gating the best, or must another be tried? 
The questions quickly gather, for the known 
in agriculture is to the unknown as the infi- 
nitely little to the infinitely great. Let a 
station be established, and its work will flow 





in upon it much faster than it can accept it, 
Were there six in each State and Territory 
all would be profitably employed. 5 

An ideal experimental station is one that 
may be placed on a good farm. It should 
have barns, stables, and a dairy, a propa- 
gating-house, greenhouse, garden, orchard, 
and vineyard. There should also be a 
laboratory. and the proper offices and con. 
veniences for the staff. It should employ a 
director, or manager, who must be a man of 
science; a good chemist, a competent gar- 
dener and greenhouse man, a vineyardist 
and farmer, and if one of the men is also a 
good, well-trained reporter, all the better, 
It is not essential that all these be confined 
to one spot. The farm and dairy might go 
together in some rural district; the orch- 
ard, vineyard, plant-houses, and laboratory 
should be near some large city; and if they 
could conveniently be opened freely to the 
public, all the better, as the station would 
then become a museum and public instructor, 
The tendency has been to regard these sta- 
tions as mere chemical laboratories. This 
testing of fertilizers is a good and desirable 
work, but it cannot fully answer all the 
questions raised by the farmer, gardener, 
planter, and grape-grower. In a large 
State like New York, there should be sev- 
eral stations, to meet the wants of different 
districts, and one of these, devoted to ques- 
tions of floriculture and market-gardening, 
should be in or near New York city. It 
ought also to be free to the public every day 
in the year. To take a single instance of 
the importance of such stations, it may be 
observed that the wine-growing interest in 
this country now produces an annual crop 
of eighty million gallons of wine, with an 
export last year of over four million gallons, 
and yet, except perhaps some little help from 
the Agricultural Department at Washington, 
this interest is left without aid from any ex- 
perimental station. It is as impossible for 
the farmer, the planter, and market-gardener 
to turn aside from their business and make 
experiments as it was for the Gloucester 
fishermen to dredge the sea in search of a 
new fish. The Fish-hawk and her crew of 
trained observers must come to their assist- 
ance, and, in like manner, the station must 
come to the aid of the farmer and gardener. 


THE NEW YORK STATION, 


CONCERNING the management of the sta- 
tion proposed in this State, two plans have 
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been offered: one has a certain merit in the | come to regard the scientist as visionary, 


eyes of the practical farmer, the other seems 
theoretical and is practical—is, in fact, the 


| 
| 


only way in which the station can ever be | 
of any lasting benefit to the public. The | 


first plan is to take one or more of the pri- 
vate farms where experiments have been 
made, and to engage their owners to make 
certain agricultural field experiments, and to 
report thereon to the chief officer or man- 
ager of the station, who will in turn report 


to the public. The second plan is to estab- | 


lish a regular station, independently of any 
school or college or other private enterprise, 
and exclusively devoted to experimental 
work, and to place it in the hands of scien- 
tiic men, who shall devote their entire time 
to its business. The advantages claimed 
for the first plan are twofold. It is said that 
the people who pay for the station, through 
the legislature, must be educated up to the 
value of such a station, by seeing the work 
tried on a small scale by private parties in 
the pay of the station, or they will refuse to 
vote any more money, and when the appro- 
priation is spent, that will be the end of the 
whole affair. It is also claimed that only 


practical men, regular farmers brought up 
by the plow, should have charge of the 


station; that if the money is given to 
scientific men, it will be frittered away in 
aimless experiments, of no use to any one. 
It is also claimed that, if a regular sta- 
tion were established, all the money would 
be swallowed up in land and buildings, 
and there would be nothing left for the 
work. 

Neither of these pians is the best. There 
is yet another way that may be suggested. 
First, we must understand that the people 
do not need to be educated to see the value 
of experimental stations. They are an 
established success in Europe, and have 
proved their usefulness in this country so 
thoroughly that they are being started, or 
are under consideration, in all parts of the 
Union. To scatter the work about in the 
hands of men not known to science, how- 
ever practical they may be, will be to forfeit 
the respect of the people. The station, 
properly equipped, in the hands of men of 
science is the only thing likely to be success- 
ful; but even this must be supplemented by 
something more. 

Many people seem to entertain a curious 
dread of the man of science. Because such 
an one once said that he always dropped 
any line of research the moment he found 
there was any money in it, people have 





impractical, and given to the collection 
of mere promiscuous data of no value to any 
one. They say the station must not be put 
in such a man’s hands, but must be put in 
charge of men they are pleased to call 
“ practical.” An agricultural experiment 
station is a place of observation and com- 
parison,—a place of experiment. Now, the 
practical man is seldom or never an observer. 
He has eyes, and thinks he sees, and yet 
may not know the first thing in the art of 
seeing. He may be able te make compari- 
sons of known facts, and can perhaps draw 
admirable conclusions (though ten to one 
he cannot); but what avail is it if no one 
can be sure of his facts? It is only your 
trained scientific observer, accustomed to 
doubt wisely, knowing his own personal 
equation, slow to accept without demonstra- 
tion, and even then only willing to report 
the mean of his observations, who is the 
real practical man of the world. 

The objection to starting a regular station 
commonly advanced is, that the entire forty 
thousand dollars would be sunk in mere 
land and buildings, and thus the object of 
the appropriation would be defeated. From 
the writer’s experience as a commercial florist 
and gardener, he can say with confidence 
that this is an entire mistake. The station, 
to do good work and prove its right to live, 
and indeed to do the greater part of its work, 
need only be a very small affair, costing a 
few thousand dollars. A propagating-house 
one hundred by fifteen feet, from one to four 
acres of land, a small barn, and a labora- 
tory, would give a station complete enough 
to inspect manures, test seeds, try new plants, 
and answer all the questions that would be 
asked by the market-gardener, florist, vine- 
grower, nursery-man, and small farmer doing 
business in this State. Very few people who 
have not actually worked over a propagating 
tank, or in a high-class market-garden, 
have the remotest idea of the amount of 
scientific research that can be conducted 
in a year on one square yard of hot 
sand, or in one hundred three-inch flower- 
pots. Space is not an important factor 
in experimental work. A man might try 
not less than twenty-two thousand varieties 
of lettuce (did so many exist) on one acre 
of land, and still find time to test some hun- 
dred varieties of potatoes on the same acre 
before the season was over. The tendency 
in this State is toward the market-garden, 
the orchard, plant-house, dairy, and small 
farm. The large wheat-grower and grazier 
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have gone to the far West, and the station 
should aim to benefit the smaller and more 
diversified culture of the future. Should 
the station prove its usefulness, a larger 
place on a regular farm, to try larger 
experiments, particularly with power tools, 
might be easily added in time. 
to be supposed that the work can be thor- 
oughly done by one station. There will be 
six in this State within ten years, but the 


first station should consist of a laboratory, | 


plant-house, and garden. ‘The second sta- 
tion might be devoted to dairy interests and 
stock-raising. 


in some large city, where it can be opened 
to the public. In this connection it may 
be observed that the city of New York 


could, with advantage, set apart one or two 


acres in Central Park for the use of the 


station, and where its greenhouse, garden, | 
and laboratory could be visited at all times | 


by the people. Thus its daily work would 
be a matter of public interest, and it would 
soon win general approval. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF A STATION. 


THE best way to conduct a station in 


this country is to call in the practical man, 
the man of affairs, and the man of science. 


Each of these has his position and work in | 


the station. Let the director, or trustee, or 
chief manager be a practical man, a regular 
farmer, nursery-man, or gardener, knowing 
thoroughly what is wanted. Let the actual 
experimenters be men of science. 
the practical man, knowing the wants of 
the public, can point out the direction in 
which the research may be pursued, the 
scientist will do the work, and the two thus 
united will make the station of benefit to 
the State. The people respect the man of 
affairs, and believe he knows what is best to 
be done, but they do not believe he knows 
how to make an experiment. They see 
that the scientific man is exact, cautious, and 


reliable, and they accept his reports with | 


confidence. To place the station wholly in 
the hands of scientific men would be simply 
unwise, though in any event they would do 
some good. To place it wholly in the hands 
of unscientific people, however practical, 
would be only folly. With each 
place, the station will be a success. 
Finally, how shall the work of the station 


It is not | 
| papers are the best medium. 


The chief thing to do now | 
is to start a station in a small way, near or | 





| in the Northern States. 


Then | 


in his | 


—. 


be given to the people? The present sta. 
tions issue reports and pamphlets, and occa. 
sionally give an item to the papers. It would 
seem as if this last plan should be completely 
and thoroughly carried out as often as pos. 
sible. The people want the facts, in a cop. 
densed form, as often as ready, and the daiiy 


In conclusion, it may be observed that 
in preparing this article, consultations were 
had, by mail and personal interview, with 
leading farmers, planters, scientists, and 
agricultural journalists in all parts of the 
Union, particularly in the Southern and 
South-western States. The general opinion 
is unanimous in favor of starting experiment 
stations in every State. In Missouri, the 
demand is for a large prairie farm for test- 
ing crops and seeds, and for trying horse 
and steam power tools, and a smaller station 
for the benefit of the wine-growing interest, 
In Texas, no less than three stations are 
wanted at once, chiefly for the benefit of the 
herder and large farmer. Georgia also 
demands two,—one for cotton culture, one 
for general farming. Eminent Southem 
planters and writers suggest that there isa 
special need of stations in the South, for 
there is a disposition there to imitate 
methods of culture followed in Europe or 
These methods, it 
is justly claimed, are not suited to the wants 
of Southern agriculture, and experiment sta- 
tions are urgently needed to find out what 
is best for the peculiar crops and climate of 
the South. The /ish-hawh sails in Southem 
waters, and confers her benefits on the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and in like man- 
ner men of science should be placed in 
Southern stations to study cattle, cotton, 
rice, sugar, and wine, for these are the 
sources of Southern wealth. 

The time will undoubtedly come when 
experiment stations will be established in 
all parts of the Union, and there will then 
arise one more problem: How shall the 
stations divide the work between them so 
as to prevent waste of energy by doing the 
same work twice? The answer is simple. 
There must be either a central station, where 
all may meet in convention and consult in 
regard to their work, or all the stations must 
ultimately be united under a_ national 
board of managers, trustees, or other officers, 
whose duty it will be to see that all work 
harmoniously together in mutual helpful- 


| ness and good-will. 
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TOPICS OF 


Art and the Stupidities of the Tariff. 


LEGISLATION which persists in driving the mer- 
cantile marine of a nation from the sea could hardly 
be expected to be wise in the treatment of art. It 
js, indeed, quite “ otherwise.”” The American nation 
is well advanced in some things. It knows agri- 
culture passably well, It understands the building 
and the administration of railroads. It can grow 
cotton and make good cotton cloth. It is at home 
with reaping-machines, sewing-machines, telegraphs, 
telephones, great guns and little guns, but of art it 
knows very little. The art of wood-engraving has 
made great strides in late years, but it is noticed 
abroad, where this advance has had full recognition, 
that designing has not kept pace with it. In short, 
the nation is young. It has been busy with the 
development of its wonderful natural resources, and 
it is only since the Centennial Exhibition that the 
nation has fully waked up to a sense of its poverty 
in all things relating to the fine arts, and its impo- 
tency in artistic production. That Exhibition has 
done for the nation what the first World’s Fair did 
for England. There are a hundred thoughts and 
words about art now where there was one before. 
We are living, not in a renaissance or a revival, but 
in a creation—a birth. What the nation expended 
for that exhibition has been a thousand times re- 


turned to it in art inspirations and art education. 
No outlay ever paid better. 

Can it be necessary, at this day, to undertake to 
prove to the country that popular education in art 
will be of the greatest pecuniary value to the nation ? 
To pervade the entire field of industrial production 
with the art idea and the art feeling, would be to 


raise the value of everything produced. Every 
button, or yard of cloth, or roll of ribbon; every 
carriage, every piece of furniture, every garment, 
every highway, every building, every fence, even, 
would be raised and transformed. Beauty and har- 
mony would be everywhere produced, and all the 
values of beauty and harmony would be added to 
the values of utility. 

The great educators in art are the masterly ex- 
amples in art. What the world was able to show us 
in the great exhibition was what set our nation on 
fire with the love of art, and betrayed our own possi- 
bilities in the field of art. What we need now is a 
distribution, all over the country, of those objects of 
art that have been produced in those countries and 
ages which have carried »rt to its highest reach in 
history. One would say, or suppose, that an igno- 
rant nation—a nation ignorant upon so important a 
matter as art—would throw its doors wide open to 
all those products of pictorial and plastic art which 
would tend to inspire and instruct its people; but in 
this country we bring art down to a dead level with 
pottery, and curtain stuffs, and grave-stones. 

Let us illustrate some of the stupidities of the 
tariff, as it stands, 


THE TIME. 


1. A statue by Phidias, specially imported and 
not for sale, would be classified among “ Antiqui- 
ties,” and would be admitted free. 

2. The same statue, imported for sale, would be 
classified as “ marble manufactured,”’ and be taxed 
fifty per cent. ad valorem duty. 

3. Astatue by Michael Angelo, not beng five hun- 
dred years old, cannot be classified as “ antiquities” ; 
and as no one is able to take oath that he saw it done 
by him, it also would be charged fifty per cent. ad 
valorem, the same as “ marble manufactured.” 

4. A statue by a foreign “ professional ” sculptor, 
with a certificate that it is his own original work, 
would be charged ten per cent. ad valorem. 

5. The same without a certificate would be charged 
fifty per cent. 

6. A statue made by an American artist (with cer- 
tificate) would be admitted free. 

7. If the “ modern ” artist, foreign or American, is 
dead, his executor or near relative can procure a 
certificate from the American consul on oath. But 
if there is no competent person to make the oath, the 
statue must pay fifty per cent. 

These facts stated in this way will, perhaps, give 
all the information necessary concerning the details 
of the tariffon works of art imported, and at the 
same time betray their foolishness and the incon- 
sistencies of their practical working. Let us look 
for a moment at the first two. The office of an 
antique work of art is one, everywhere. It is 
an educator. Whether it goes into a public gallery 
or a private collection, it is still the exposition of the 
art of its time, and the inspirer of the present. What 
difference does it make to this country whether a 
statue by Phidias was purchased by an American in 
Athens or in New York? Why should a man who 
purchases his statue in Europe be permitted to 
import it free, as an “antiquity,” while, if he buys 
it here, he is obliged te pay above its value as an 
antiquity the additional impost upon “ manufactured 
marble”? Again, why must a thing be 500 years old 
before it becomes an antiquity? One would sup- 
pose that a statue by Michael Angelo would be old 
enough to have the privileges of an antique; 
but no; because there is no one living who 
could certify that he saw him execute it, it 
must come in as “manufactured marble,” like 
the stock of an Italian vender of sculptured trash. 
An American artist, by giving a certificate, can get 
his picture in free; but suppose he dies, and there 
is no one who saw him paint the picture, ten per 
cent. duty must be paid. The laws are bad enough, 
but the inconsistent constructions of the laws are 
worse. The Castellani collection, exhibited at the 
New York Museum, and worth $400,000, was 
imported free of duty, classed as “ cabinets of coins, 
medals, and other collections of antiquities.” Now, 
these articles were for sale. The matter of their 
free admission was referred to the Treasury Depart- 


| ment, and the law was so construed as to admit 
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them free. A year after this decision, Mr. Gaston 
L. Feuardent, a Frenchman, imported a collection of 
classical antiquities, but by some process a new con- 
struction of the law was made, and he was asked to 
pay a duty of 30 to 40 per cent. ad valorem, and he 
would have had to pay this amount under the pres- 
ent ruling, but Mr. Feuardent showed that his 
collection was imported while the ruling made for the 
Castellani collection was in force. 

It does not take much legal knowledge, or common 
sense, to see that one of these two decisions was 
grossly unjust. Last year, an attempt was made in 
Congress to pass a bill exempting from duty all 
objects of classical antiquity, defining those objects 
to be such as were produced during or before the 
medizeval period. This act passed the House in 
January; and the Senate in June passed the bill, 
after having tacked upon it an absurd amendment 
offered by Mr. Kirkwood, of Iowa, “to relieve from 
all duty imported salt for the curing of fish.”” The 
bill went back to the House, with this clown for a 
rider, where it now lies upon the Speaker’s desk. 

Now, what we want is not this bill alone, but one 
which will admit, duty free, all objects of art, modern 
and antique. A thousand objects of art would seek 
this country for purchasers, and become here highly 
important educating influences, if the barrier of a 
heavy tariff were removed. Now, importers cannot 
take the risk. It is folly to talk of protecting home 
artists, in their production of objects of art. There 
is nothing under heaven which they need so much 
as the free introduction here of ancient master- 
pieces, and the best examples of modern art. Many 
of our young artists cannot go abroad to see these 
masterpieces, and the various foreign galleries, and 
the free admission of all works of art would bring 
Europe to them. If there is a class which, more 
than any other, cannot afford to have the barrier of 
a tariff between them and all European art, it is that 
to which the artists belong; the country, too, would 
rather have the art than the money. 

Turkey, Egypt, Greece, and Mexico absolutely 
forbid objects of antiquity to be exported from their 
borders. Italy imposes an export tax of twenty per 
cent. Instead of this, America, considering herself 
in many respects the superior of all these nations, 
makes a tariff which shuts them out, or does all that 
is necessary to shut most of them out. Indeed, Amer- 
ica is the only nation which imposes a tax upon the 
entrance of objects of art and antiquity. We cannot 
better close this article than by giving the following 
extract from the writings of William Hazlitt : 


“The knowledge or perfection of art in one age or 
country is the cause of its existence or perfection in 
another. Art is the cause of art in other men. 
Works of genius done by a Dutchman are the cause 
of genius in an Englishman—are the cause of taste 
in an Englishman. The patronage of foreign art is 
not to prevent, but to promote art in England. It 
does not prevent, but promotes taste in England. 
Art subsists by communication, not by exclusion. 
The light of art, like that of nature, shines on all 
alike ; and its benefit, like that of the sun, is in being 
seen and felt. The spirit of art is not the spirit of 
trade: it is not a question between the grower or 





consumer of some perishable and personal commod. 
ity, but it is a question between human genius and 
human taste, how much the one can produce for ; 
benefit of mankind, and how much the other can 
enjo It is ‘ the link of peaceful commerce ‘twixt 
Gr edeble shores.’ To take from it this character js 
to take from it its best privilege, its humanity. 


The Drama. 


IN an article published some years age, we recog. 
nized the drama as an institution that had come to 
stay as an important factor in the social and intel. 
lectual life of the people—as a source of much 
pleasure and a possible source of much culture, 
Since that day, the drama has had its place in this 
magazine. We have criticised it freely, we have 
commended heartily what has seemed to be praise. 
worthy, and our notices of famous actors and act. 
resses have presented the public with much interest. 
ing, instructive, and stimulating personal history, 
It seems to us that theaters are improving, and that 
there is much less that is objectionable in their con- 
duct and influence than formerly. We have been 
witnesses to the fact, right here in New York, that 
the cleanest and best plays have been the most suc. 
cessful. Plays without any equivocal situations in 
them—plays that leave no stain, and excite no 
unwholesome imaginations—have run for months, 
and made their managers rich. 

Now these facts are weighty in the work of re- 
formation. Whenever the time comes in the history 
of the stage that dirt does not pay, it will cease to 
be presented. There are, undoubtedly, theaters in 
New York which cater to the lower tastes of the 
crowd, but there’ are certainly theaters here that 
studiously avoid offending the ears of polite and 
Christian people with double entente, and profanity, 
and irreverence. There is undoubtedly an increas- 
ing attendance upon the theater among refined and 
religious people, and we rejoice in the fact, for it is 
full of promise for the theater itself, and for the bodily 
and mental health of those who are attracted to it. 
The undiscriminating abuse of theaters—the attempt 
to drive good people away from them—is a damage 
to the cause of morality in any community. The 
undiscriminating condemnation of actors is a gross 
and inexcusable injustice, and when this ‘condemna- 
tion comes from a minister of the gospel of charity, 
what can it do but drive the whole fraternity away 
from all religious influence and all sense of religious 
obligations? Yet there are Christian ministers who 
do this over the brims of their wine-cups, foolishly 
fancying that the cherished habit of their lives is abso- 
lutely righteous, when it is more baleful to the world 
in the influences and results of a single day, than all 
the theaters and actors of the world are in a decade. 

It is not in this way that the world is to be bettered. 
If the drama is among us, and is come to stay—and 
none will dispute this—then it is our business to 
make the best of it, and to do all in our power 
to make it pure. We are always, in our patron- 
age of it, to offer a premium for literary and per- 
sonal purity. A play that is bad should always 
be severely let alone. An actor or an actress whose 
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character is notoriously bad should be shunned. 
We would no sooner sit before the foot-lights, giving 
countenance and support to a courtesan, than we 
would consent to meet her in society. She is a dis- 
honor to her craft, and a disgrace to the stage. Her 
presence is pollution. To pet and patronize such a 
creature as this is to disgrace ourselves, no matter 
how great her genius may be. It is by discriminating 
between virtuous and vicious plays, and virtuous and 
vicious players, that the stage is to be kept pure and 
ennobling in its influence, and not by condemning 
everything and everybody connected with it. 

The old and familiar claim that the theater is “a 
of morals,” so far as it was intended to de- 
clare it to be an educational institution, with moral- 
ity for its object, was without any foundation 
whatever. The theater is never ahead of the people 
who patronize it. If it has any definite aim, it is to 
please—to reflect the tastes, the moralities, the opin- 
jons, and the enthusiasms of those who attend it. 
No theater can be run unless it pays, and, as money 
must be the first object, such plays must be pre- 
sented as attract the crowd. Plays that are offensive 
repel the crowd, so that the constant study of man- 
agers is to ascertain the tastes and wishes of the 
people. The tastes of those who attend the Madison 
Square Theater are very different, doubtless, from 
those of the people who used to throng the old Bow- 
ery, but it is a fact worth noting that those who 
attend the worst’ theaters are treated, most com- 
monly, to plays which appeal to the best sentiments 
and moods of their audiences. Poetic justice is in- 
sisted upon in the d‘nouement of all plots, before audi- 
ences of the lower class. It is only thoughtful people 
who will tolerate plays that do not “ come out right.” 

Public opinion and public taste are the master and 
mistress of the stage. It is but a short time since it 
was proposed to produce a Passion Play in New 
York. Now a play representing on the boards of a 
theater the Passion of our Lord could have no apol- 
ogy or justification save in the ignorant devotion of 
those producing it. No such apology or justification 
exists in New York, and public opinion rose against 
the project and vehemently protested. The man- 
ager who had it in hand bowed respectfully to the 
public voice and withdrew it. The incident is a 
good illustration of the power of public opinion over 
the theater. The truth is that the life of the theater 
depends on its power to please the public, and it is 
bound by every consideration of interest to reflect the 
moral sense and moral culture of those upon whom 
it depends for support. It for this reason 
no fears of bad moral result 
of the theater upon the public. If an immoral act- 
ress wins a great success in New York, it is not 
because she has debauched New York, but because 
New York is tolerant of immorality. If a bad play 
succeeds in a New York theater, it is because there 
is not moral sense enough in those who witness it 
and in the public press to rebuke it and drive it 
from the boards. The better and purer the patron- 
age of any theater may be, the better will that thea- 
ter become, in every variety of influence which a 
theater can exert; and it is delightful to believe that 
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the dramatic instinct which is the source of so much 
pleasure to so many good people can be gratified 
without danger of pollution. 


Woman and her Work. 


WE often hear it said that there are many men 
engaged in work that women could do as well, and 
that women ought to be in their places. If we go 
into Stewart’s store, we shall see quite an army of 
young men engaged in the sale of articles that call 
fo: little exercise of muscle in the handling,—articles 
which women are quite competent to handle and to 
sell,—and it is common to hear the remark that these 
men ought to be engaged in some muscular pursuit, 
and that women ought to do their present work. 
But do we remember how many hours a day these 
men are obliged to be on their feet? Do we remem- 
ber how impossible it is for women to stand all day 
without serious damage to themselves, especially if 
they be young, and in the formative period of their 
lives? Woman is endowed with a constitution and 
charged with a function which make it quite impos- 
sible for her to do certain classes of work for which 
her mind and her hands, if we consider them alone, 
are entirely sufficient. Not impossible, perhaps, for 
she undoubtedly does much that inflicts infinite dam- 
age upon her, and those that are born of her. 

The effects upon woman and upon the 
through her, of female employment constitute a 
great subject, which cannot be competently treated 


race, 


in an editorial, but we can at least call the attention 
of employers to the needs of the women engaged in 
doing their work. All employments involving long 
periods of standing upon the feet are bad for women, 
and this all intelligent employers, if they are humane 
No should 


Women who set type, 


as well, will remember. woman be 
obliged to stand all day. 
and stand while doing it, like men, invariably acquire 
physical ills, that at last become unbearable. Fac- 
| tory work which involves long periods of standing 
| upon the feet ruinous to health. Employers 


should remember that the girls engaged in their 
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service must have periods of rest, in a sitting posi- 
tion, or wear themselves out, or make themselves 
unfit for the duties and functions of women. Even 
constrained positions while sitting, with no liberty 
of movement upon the feet, are bad for women. 
The restraints that are often put upon them in great 
establishments, with regard to their attention to 
matters that call for privacy, are terrible to 
health. To compel a woman to run the gauntlet of 
a great company of men to reach the seclusions 


foes 


necessary to her is a brutal cruelty, for which any 
employer ought to be ashamed, and legally punished. 
It has been a dream of certain men and women 
whom we know, that women need only to be devel- 
oped through a number of generations to enable 
them to engage in a large variety of employments 
| now exclusively pursued by men. They have al- 
most quarreled with those disabilities that now attach 
to the sex. They have quite quarreled with those 
who insist that those disabilities inhere in the nature 
of woman, and can never be removed. There are 
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those who say that woman has a right to do anything 
she can do. There are women who insist on this 
right. This goes without saying, of course, pro- 
vided they will qualify the claim a little. 

A women has a right to do everything she can do, 
provided she does nothing which will unfit her for 
bearing and raising healthy children. The future 
of the nation and the race depends upon the mothers, 
and any woman who consents to become a mother 
has no moral right to engage in any employment 
which will unfit her for that function. We speak, 
of course, of women whose circumstances give them 
the control of themselves. It is pitiful to think that 
there are multitudes who have no choice between 
employments that unfit them for motherhood and 
want. It is pitiful to think that there are mothers 
who live their whole married lives in conditions 
which utterly unfit them for the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of maternity. 

We have a theory, which, we regret to say, is not 


only unpopular among a certain class of women, but | 


exceedingly offensive to them, viz., that every one of 
them ought to be the mistress of a home. Women 
have a fashion in these days of rebelling against the 
idea that marriage is the great end of a woman’s 
life. They claim the right to mark out for them- 
selves and achieve an independent career. We 


appreciate the delicacjes of their position, and we | 


bow to their choice and their rights; nevertheless, 


we believe that in the millennium women will all | 
live in their homes, and that men will not only do | 
that which is now regarded as their own peculiar 


work, but much of that which is now done by women. 


There has been in these late years a great widening | 
| the responsibilities that go with marriage. Further 


out of the field of women’s employments. We have 
been inclined to rejoice in this “for the present 
necessity,” but we are sure the better time is to 
come when man, the real worker of the world, will 


do the work of the world, or all of it that is done | 


outside of home, and that woman will, as wife and 
daughter and domestic, hold to the house and to that 
variety of employments which will best conserve her 
health and fit her for the duties and delights of 
wifehood, and the functions of motherhood. Quar- 
rel with the fact as she may, woman’s rights must all 
and always be conditioned on her relaticns to the 
future of humanity. She has no right, as a woman, to 


do anything that will unfit her to be a mother. She 
may be compelled to do some things for bread that 
will militate against her in this particular, but this wij] 
be pitiful, and the legitimate subject of all the amelior. 
ating influences that practical humanity can command, 

We understand, appreciate, and respect that pride 
of independence which moves women to desire to 
achieve the advantage of self-support, as a release 
from the necessity of marriage. We give assent to 
her demand for the privilege to develop herself in 
her own way, ard to do those things to which she 
finds her powers adapted, but we must exceedingly 
lament that degree of independence, and even that 
love of it, which interfere with marriage. Anything 
which renders the sexes less necessary to each other, 
or renders them less desirable to each other, is much 
to be deprecated. Now there is no question that 
some of the pursuits which have been adopted by 
women in these latter days of freedom unfit them 





in many ways for wifehood and for maternity. 
There is, perhaps, no better test for the propriety 
and desirableness of a woman’s calling than the 
marriage test. A woman can say, if she chooses; 
“Twill not marry. I prefer the life of a maiden, 
I will take the liberty it gives me, and live the life 


| that seems best to me, and cut myself forever loose 


from all responsibility for the future of my race.” 
We say she can say this, if she chooses, and then 
settle the matter with Him who made her a woman; 
but if she holds her heart open to men, and considers 
herself a candidate for love and marriage, she has 
no moral right to touch any employment that will 
detract from her modest maiden delicacy, or that 
will in any degree unfit her for domestic life, and all 


than this, she positively owes it to the world, to 
herself, and to the possible husband and children 
of her future, to seek for that kind of employment 
and that variety of culture which will fit her for 
marriage and maternity. If public or professional 
life furnishes this employment and culture, they will 
be legitimate for her, and not otherwise, and the 


| same may be said of all the employments of men to 


which women may be attracted. Alas! that there 


| should be so many whom circumstances make im- 


potent for any choice in the matter of their lives 
and destinies ! 
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The Tariff on Works of Art. 


To THE EpIToR OF SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY: 


and went beyond the real value, as I had in my 


| mind also those which had already gone in under 


| 


Sir: A girl art-student, who was traveling lately | 


in our party in Europe, came home several months be- 
fore us, bringing some of our photographs with her. 
Both her photographs and ours were admitted free, 
as studio properties, or tools of trade. This was in 
December, 1879. In June, 1880, we returned by 
the same line. At the Hoboken dock, when asked 
concerning photographs, I said we had about one 
hundred dollars’ worth. This was a rough guess, 


| 
| of the many inconsistencies and absurdities of our 


charge of our friend. But I said that they were 
studio properties,—my wife being an artist,—and I 
had no idea of having to pay anything on them. 
We were, however, forced to pay twenty-five per 
cent. on the suppositive one hundred dollars, and 
we enjoy the satisfaction of having contributed the 
sum of twenty-five dollars toward the protection of 
(possibly) the American old masters of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. This is onlya single example 
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tariff, as applied to objects of art. The “rulings” 
seem to be changed every two hours. Not long 
ago an artist brought in a houseful of things from 
Italy as free studio properties, and lately a writer 
on art was not charged duty for several hundred 
casts from ancient coins, which were satisfactorily 
explained to be “ tools of trade.”’ 

America, the only civilized country on the face of 
the earth which has not inherited works of native 
art, is the only country, civilized or uncivilized, on 
the face of the earth which puts up a barrier against 
the acquisition of works of art. When the true 
story of our ignorant (I was about to say barbarous, 
but no nation of barbarians has ever been guilty of 
just such folly as this)—when the true story of our 
ignorant and hurtful laws on this subject comes to 
be told, we fear it may bear heavily upon certain of 
our painters, who have not only failed to advance 
American art by their own example, but who have 
resorted to a blind and unavailing method of advanc- 
ing their own selfish interests. One incident in this 
story is the effort made a dozen years or so ago, by 
persons calling themselves artists, to put a duty of 
one dollar per square inch on oil paintings. This 
would have weighted a picture of twenty by thirty 
inches with a nice little duty of $600. 

I have been told that a new movement has been 
started lately in favor of making the duties upon 
works of art still heavier. On the other hand, some 
of our artists and art lovers are pushing for a total 
abolition of all duties on art, either ancient or mod- 
ern. There ought to be nothing startling in such 
a proposition. There are only two grounds upon 
which the present heavy tax could be defended. 
Either it is right and necessary to “ protect” our 
own art in this way, or else works of art must be 
looked upon as luxuries and taxed for revenue ac- 
cordingly. But the tariff does not really protect our 
art in the way that it is supposed to protect our 
manufactures; and if it did, that is, if the rates were 
absolutely prohibitive, it would manifestly be a bad 
thing for the country. For if art is a thing to be 
desired for the country at large, and if this is the 
fundamental reason for its protection, then it would 
be demonstrably a bad thing for the country to keep 
out of it the highest examples of art anywhere to be 
obtained. Nor can works of art be considered lux- 
uries, in the sense of costly hangings, expensive 
wines, etc. By the very nature of a work of art, it is 
a thing that can be enjoyed by every beholder. Not 
only can the original painting, for instance, in a 
gallery give as much pleasure to thousands as it can 
give to its owner, but it can be in some sort in- 
definitely reproduced, and thus keep up forever its 
mission of pleasing and profiting. Our present 
laws on this subject are undemocratic, for, as the 
New York “Times” has recently pointed out, no 
matter how high the tariff, the rich can always buy. 
But the law is essentially undemocratic, also, because 
the wider the diffusion of every kind of art through- 
out the community, the happier and the more refined 
the community is supposed to be. 

The editor of ScRIBNER’s would please many 
readers, and help on a good cause, if he would devote 





space to the anomalies of the American tariff on art 
works, and set forth, also, the economic bearings of 
the subject. G. 


Thomas Paine. 


To THE EpITOR OF SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY: 

Str: The extensive circulation of ScRIBNER’s 
MONTHLY may, I hope, be sufficient reason for your 
allowing me to correct a statement in your columns 
which is likely to produce a false impression. 

The statement of which I complain is in the fol- 
lowing sentence, at page 32 of the number for 
November, 1880, volume XXI., number 1, article 
“ Bordentown and the Bonapartes”: “ Ais (Paine’s) 
favorite resort was the bar-room of the Washington 
House, and the visitors to thatancient hostelry are told 
that nothing but brandy and atheism passed his lips.” 

This is said to have been “during a period of 
several years’’; and nothing in the context alters 
the bearing of the sentence. Of course I cannot 
dispute the statement of such tales being told to the 
Washington-House visitors: I only deny the truth 
of the tales. 

Paine was neither brandy-drinker (implied drunk- 
ard) nor atheist. Against the atheism his own 
works are sufficient evidence. Throughout his 
writings, especially in the “Age of Reason” and his 
“Thoughts on a Future State,” is proof that, al- 
though not a believer in Christianity or the Bible, he 
was a steady theist,—what in those days was known 
as a deist,—as distinct from the Unitarian, whoaccepts 
the authority while denying the divinity of Christ. 
In his will, Paine expressly directs that his adopted 
sons shall be instructed in “ their duty to God.” 

For the brandy-bibbing there is as little warrant 
as for the atheism. I have before me a letter of his, 
to a friend intending to visit him (it is dated some 
years later than the bar-room period, but there is no 
record of any variation in his habits), in which he 
Says: 

“ When you come you must take such fare as you 
meet with, for I live upon tea, milk, fruit, pies, plain 
dumplings, and a piece of meat when I get it; but I 
live with that retirement and quiet that suits me.” 

In truth, these aspersions of atheism and brandy, 
like the insolent appellation “ Tom Paine” (to which 
even your contributor stoops, though he does not 
write Joe Hopkinson nor Jack Adams), deliberately 
intended to cloak him with an atmosphere of vul- 
garity, are but proofs of the reckless blackguardism 
of polemical writers of Paine’s time. It is not at 
the present more courteous day, at least not in 
America, that the author of “Common Sense” 
should be so treated. 

Forty years ago I was employed to write Paine’s 
“Life.” Knowing nothing of ‘he man, I was care- 
ful to examine everything I could find for or against 
him. I was also in communication with men who 
had known him personally. I found him to be that 
typical Englishman, honest, courageous, and con- 
stant, a lover of justice, a man of the real Old and 
New England stamp, religious according to his light, 
it may be pugnacious in attacking what to him 
seemed error, but at least more tolerant than his 
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opponents, benevolent, and generous. Born of the 
lower classes, with only a grammar-school education, 
he must have made something of himself, must have 
also acquired some decency of behavior, to become 
the friend of Franklin, Jefferson, and Lafayette, and 
for a time the companion of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
living in the same house with him in Paris. Of him 
Lord Edward writes, October 30, 1792, no such 
great while after the accustomed visits to the Bor- 
dentown bar: 

“TI lodge with my friend Paine. We breakfast, 
dine, and sup together. The more I see of his in- 
terior, the more I like and respect him. I cannot 
express how kind he is to me. There is a simplicity 
of manners, a goodness of heart, and a strength of 
mind in him that I never knew a man before possess.” 


So also Colonel Burr, who knew him after his re- 
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About Floors and Rugs. 


MODERN fashion is responsible for so many ab- 
surdities that it is only fair to expect from it some 
really sensible innovations. To offset the ridiculous 
eruptions of meaningless and ugly bric-a-brac, the 
collections of china dogs and climbing monkeys, the 
fire-places with their mock logs and senseless gas 
flames, we have at least one sensible, wholesome 
fashion. In place of the old-fashioned carpet, serv- 
ing as a reservoir of dust in the rooms oS a careless 
housekeeper, and as a continual thorn in the flesh 
to the careful one, we may now have polished floors 
and movable rugs, and yet be in the fashion. 

The outcry which the devotees of hygiene make 
against carpets, as affording such admirable hiding- 
places for dust and the germs of disease, cannot be 
urged with equal force against rugs. In the first 
place, the corners of the room are always open to 
sun and air, to water and soap, and these, all house- 
keepers know, are the places where dustaccumulates ; 
in the second, with very little trouble a rug may 
be taken up, beaten, and sunned; and whenever 
the floor is washed, dusted, or waxed, it should 
be lifted along the edges, and the dust carefully 
removed. Where filled in about the 
edges with carpeting, they must meet the hygienists 


rugs are 
in the same rank with carpets, as they have no ad- 
vantage over them in that case. 

I have nothing to say to the people who can afford 
to have inlaid or even simple natural wood floors; 
but there is many a careful housewife who is living 
in a rented house, or who cannot afford either to 
have her floors relaid or covered with wood carpet- 
ing, and yet who would be glad to replace her worn- 
out carpets with rugs. The floors in well-finished 
Northern houses, having all the modern improve- 
ments and conveniences about them, are an astonish- 
ment to Southern people, who are used to seeing, in 
every decent house, good, well-finished floors, with 
smoothly planed, narrow, clear-grained, close-fitting 
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turn to America; and who replied to an inquirer 
to Paine’s habits (it was the inquirer himself wh 
informed me), “ Sir, he dined at my table; ” adding 
“TI always considered Mr. Paine a gentlema; : 
pleasant companion, and a good-natured and in ji. 
gent man; decidedly temperate, with a proper regard 
to his personal appearance, whenever I saw him. 

Yes; this man, still pointed out to abhorrence as 
a coarse, brawling, brandy-tippling reviler of re. 
ligion, was indeed a gentleman, a high-souled map 
of genius and philanthropic purpose, a man of re. 
markable probity and disinterestedness, 
good man; and known to beso in his own ay, 
however buried now in the mud flung at him by 
calumniators, and heaped again by those who care 
not to learn the truth concerning him. 


W. J. 
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planks. 
ular planks, covered with spots and 
paint left by the careless workmen, i 
question to the housekeeper. The painte: 
called in to remedy the evil has usual; 
suggestion to make—the universal panacea— 
is “ Paint it,” and he goes on to expatiat: upor 
“ elegant floors he has painted for so and s« 
not be beguiled into painting your floor. 
footstep will leave a dusty impression, many repe 
footsteps will leave it scratched and ugly beyor 
demption by any thing less than radical measu: 
which will bring you back to the naked planks. 
First, if your floor has been already painted 
covered with drippings from the paint-bru 
the spots and splashes with caustic potash; leave thi 
on till the paint is dissolved, It will take, perhaps, 
thirty-six hours to do this if the paint is old ar 
hard; then have the floor well scoured, taking 
not to let the mixture deface your wash-boards. 
Secondly le, ugl) 
cracks between the planks, have them puttied, as 
they serve otherwise as a multitude of small 


} 


if your flooring is marred by wi 


bins, and show an ugly stripe between you 
boards. 

If the planks are narrow and of equal wicdt 
can have them stained alternately light 
oak and walnut. In that case, stain the 1 
oak, and then do the alternate stripes dark. 
staining mixture can be bought at any paint-shop, 
can be ordered from any city, and brought by: 
in sealed cans. In almost every case it 
dilute the staining mixture with an equal 
of turpentine. I have never seen or used any 
was not far too thick as it is bought. It 
much, when staining in stripes, to lay two | 
carefully on each side of the stripe to be 
and then draw the brush between. This guards the 
plank from an accidental false stroke of your brush, 
and saves time to the aching back. If, however, the 
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dark staining should chance,to run over on the light 
plank, before it dries wipe it off with a bit of flannel 
dipped in turpentine. 

When the floor is to be all walnut, the best stain- 
ing I have ever seen is done without the use of a 
brush. Buy ata grocer’s—for a single medium-sized 
1—a one-pound can of burnt umber, ground in 
oil. Mix with doled linseed oil a sufficient amount 
of this to color properly without perceptibly thick- 
ening the oil; by trying the mixture upon a bit of 
wood till the desired color is attained, the quantity 
can easily be determined. It should be a rich wal- 
nut brown. Rub this into the wood thoroughly 
with a woolen cloth, rubbing it off with another 
woolen cloth till the stain ceases to “come off.” 
Never be beguiled into using boiled oil to keep 
the floor in order, for it is more like a varnish than 
an oil, and after the pores of the wood have once 
become filled, it lies on the surface, attracting and 
holding dust till it ruins the wood, and can only be 
removed by the use of caustic potash, sand-paper, or 
the plane. But this first, or any subsequent coloring 
of the floor, must be done as here directed. 

If you find, when the coloring matter dries, that 
it is not dark enough, rub on another coat. Do not 
be discouraged that your floors look dull and poor; 
for they only need a few weeks of proper care to be 


room 


what you want. 

When the staining is done, prepare for the next 
day's waxing. Mix turpentine and yellow bees-wax 
in the proportion of one gallon of turpentine to one 
pound of wax, shaved thin. Let the wax soak all 
night, or longer, in the turpentine before using; 
then rub it on with a woolen cloth. A few times of 
using this will make the floor gain a polish like that 
of an old-fashioned table-top. At first it must be 
done frequently, but beyond the smell of the turpen- 
tine, which soon passes off, and the trouble of apply- 
ing, it has no disadvantage. When the wood finally 
becomes well polished, the wax need not be applied 
oftener than once a week or even once a fortnight. 
The floor, in the meantime, can be dusted off by 
passing over it an old broom or hair floor-brush, 
with a piece of slightly moistened rag tied around it. 
Everything that falls upon it lies upon the surface, 
as on that of varnished furniture. Nothing ever 
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really soils it. It can, of course, be washed up, but 
never needs scrubbing. 

Now for the rugs. A room, unless it is very full 
of furniture, never looks well with bits and scraps 
of rugs about it. The main open space should be 
covered by a large rug, if possible. The rug need 
not be so expensive as a carpet, for it can be made 
of American Smyrna, velvet, Brussels, or even in- 
grain carpeting, edged with a border to match. It 
shouid cover the open space in the middle of the 
room, and be held down, if possible, here and there, 
by the heavier pieces of furniture. If made of car- 
peting, it is better to have it made by the firm of 
whom it is bought, as home-made rugs usually bear 
the impress of domestic manufacture. They need, 
after being sewed, to be shrunk and pressed, so as to 
lie flat and smooth and perfectly square. 

Of the domestic and imported rugs there is a great 
variety, with a corresponding range of prices. The 
Pennsylvania rugs—imitation Smyrna—are exceed- 
ingly pretty, and are gotten up in pleasing colors— 
olives and crimsons and blues; but the occidental 
appreciation for color is crude and vulgar compared 
to the oriental; and the domestic rugs, even the 
prettiest, smack of the designer and the loom, while 
the oriental ones often show an audacity of color 
and design in detail which produces a charmingly 
harmonious result 

The Indian designs are dark and rich and somber, 
but very beautifal, while the Turkish are bright and 
vivid, and are far handsomer when toned down by 
wear than at first. The Persian are scarcely to be 
distinguished from the Turkish by the uninitiated. 
The Smyrna or Oushak rugs usually have a vivid 
cardinal center, broken by set figures and sur- 
rounded by a border of deep, rich, harmonious tints, 
or else they are of the old-fashioned colors, brick- 
dust red with indigo-blue, a somberer combination, 
but one of which the eye never tires. 

Rugs, like wine, grow more valuable as they grow 
older. Not with our usage, scampered over by chil- 
dren with muddy boots, or trodden by the heeled shoes 
of adults, but with the eastern usage, they are worn 
from their original wooliness of surface to an exquisite 
sheen, almost like that of silk plush, and are sold, 
half-worn, for prices above what the new ones bring. 

S. B. H. 
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“Jean-Francois Millet, Peasant and Painter." * 


WE fear it will be long before there will appear 
the biography of a modern artist at once so absorb- 


* Jean-Frangois Millet, Peasant and Painter. Translated by 
Helena de Kay, from the French of Alfred Sensier. Boston : 
James R. Osgood & Co. 188. 

“Nore BY THE AMERICAN PuBLISHERS.—The present 
work,—being “an abridged translation, from advance sheets, 
of ‘La Vie et L’Oeuvre de J.-F. Millet, par Alfred Sensier: 
Manuscrit Publi¢ par Paul Mantz,’ Paris, A. Quantin, 1881, 
—is reprinted from Scrisner’s Montruty, with additional 
letter-press and illustrations.” 


ingly interesting and touching in its story and so 
profound in its dealings with principles of life and 
of art, as that of Millet. Since Gilchrist’s life of 
Blake, nothing of the kind has been given to the 
world of equal importance. The man of whom this 
volume is the hero—for Sensier, in his enthusiasm and 


devotion, casts a by no means false atmosphere of 


romance about the life of his friend—was one of the 
deep thinkers, as well as one of the strong painters, 
of our century. His pictures have been the theme of 
heated discussion ever since they first began to attract 
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attention, and the same discussion—with ever-lessen- 
ing violence—is likely to continue for many years, and 
to deal hereafter with his words, as well as with his 
work. As the book has already appeared in the 
pages of SCRIBNER, it is not necessary to rehearse 
its pathetic incidents, nor to quote as freely as a 
reviewer must feel inclined to do from the letters 
and conversations of the artist,—so subtile, so poetic, 
so abounding in insight, in correct judgment, in ac- 
curate and authoritative statement of the principles 
of plastic art. Not only are his views of his own 
art of unique value, but wherever he touches upon 
literary themes, old or new, Theocritus or Mistral, 
he shows a fresh and vigorous understanding. If he 
is able to make himself comprehended both through 
his painting and his speech, he himself gives us a 
key to the reason in a sentence of terrible simplicity. 
“ Pain,” said Millet, “is, perhaps, that which makes 
the artist express himself most distinctly.” 

Millet was a protestant against the superficiality, 
the empty prettiness of his time, and he put his pro- 
test not only into his pictures, but with almost equal 
force, as it now appears, into oral and literary ex- 
pression. Did he carry his theory too far, both in 
what he painted and what he said? Was his cor- 
rection of the manifest evil of the day too violent ? 

In his art, judging from what we have seen of 
his work, it seems to us that he scarcely ever erred 
in this respect—certainly he was never wantonly, 
sensationally ugly, though he was, very rarely, 
humanly painful and distressing. He was moved 


by the tragedy of life, but, in showing even the dark- 


est side of the tragedy, he was never morbid. “Some 
tell me,” he said, “ that I deny the charms of the coun- 
try. I find much more than charms—I find infinite 
glories. I see, as well as they do, the little flowers of 
which Christ said that Solomon, in all his glory, was 
not arrayed like one of these. I see the haloes of dan- 
delions, and the sun, also, which spreads out beyond 
the world its glory in the clouds. ButI see as well, 
in the plain, the steaming horses at work, and in a 
rocky place a man, all worn out, whose ‘4am’ has 
been heard since morning, and who tries to straighten 
himself a moment and breathe. The drama is sur- 
rounded by beauty.” In his pictures as in nature, sure- 
ly “the drama is surrounded by beauty.” If it were 
true, as many of his contemporaries said, that he was 
“the painter of ugliness,” there would have been no 
question, at this late day, concerning either his art or 
his opinions. Millet, like all real artists, had the 
sense of beauty; his pictures are full of loveliness, 
both physical and spiritual. He was “able to make 
people hear the songs, the silences, and murmur- 
ings of the air,” and while, in his figures, he sought 
to characterize above all things, he did not fail to 
portray grace, stateliness, and tenderness of action, 
and charm of color, as well as the deeper beauty of 
expression. 

In his words, however, Millet was, perhaps, on 
the question of the beautiful and the sublime in art, 
a special pleader, though in no petty sense; or 
rather, it should be said, that as every question has 
two sides, so it was Millet’s part to put into clear, 
eloquent, and convincing language one side of the 
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truth concerning beauty and sublimity in plastic art, 
Who will deny that he was right when he said, 
with that directness of which he was a master, “[f] 
am to paint a mother, I shall try to make her beau. 
tiful simply by her look at her child. Beauty is ex. 
pression.” How well he puts a profound Critica] 
thought when he says that “one is never so Greek 
as in painting, naively, one’s impressions, no matter 
where they are received.” And who does not sym. 
pathize with the artist when he refuses to “ prettify 
his types?” “I would rather do nothing than ex. 
press myself feebly.”” “Yet, one sees handsome 
peasants, pretty country girls.” “Yes, yes, but their 
beauty is not in their faces; it is in the expression 
of their figures and their appropriate action.” 

Perhaps, too, he not only expressed a private 
conviction, but hinted at a philosophic truth, when 
he said, “I do not speak of absolute beauty, for I do 
not know what it is, and it seems to me only a tre. 
mendous joke.” It may be he was right when he 
declared that “everything is beautiful in its own 
time and place;” that “nothing is beautiful which 
comes at the wrong time,”’ and that “ the beautiful is 
the suitable.” “Who shall dare to say,” he asks, 
“that a potato is inferior to a pomegranate?” But 
would it be too bold to confess that we still cling to 
the old idea that some things are prettier than others, 
and that, as a rule, fruits are more pleasing to the 
eye than vegetables,—although it remains true that 
a painter of imagination can make a much more 
beautiful picture of a cabbage than a poor painter 
can make of a peach, and that even the same good 
painter’s picture of a cabbage may happen to be 
prettier than his own picture of a peach. “I tried to 
show Thoré,” he says, “that I thought grandeur was 
in the thought itself, and that everything became 
great that was employed in a great cause.” Incon- 
testable; but Millet illustrated and enforced the 
doctrine by a reference to the prophet’s threatening 
of a plague of grasshoppers and locusts. “I asked 
him whether the threat would have been more terri- 
ble if, instead of locusts, the prophet had spoken of 
some king, with his chariots and war-horses, for the 
devastation is so great that nothing is untouched; 
the earth is denuded! Lament, husbandman, for the 
harvest of the field has perished! the wild asses and 
all creatures cry out, for there is no more grass; the 
object is accomplished and the imagination aroused.” 
Certainly; but what has this to do with painting? 
If he had said one might paint a picture of a land 
that had been desolated by grasshoppers, which 
would be as fine as a picture of a land desolated by 
chariots and horsemen, this would have been true 
enough. But the prophet’s threat was verda/, and 
Millet, in the heat of his controversy with Thoré, 
confounded literary with plastic art, and for once, at 
least, is eloquent without being clear. He could 
hardly have denied that a group of a chariot and 
horseman is a finer thing to paint than a grasshopper. 

But far be it from us to combat the views of Mil- 
let with regard to beauty. They may be said to be 
fundamentally true, if not exclusively true; and the 
world of art has need of their lesson to-day as much 
as when they were first uttered. 
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We have in another number of the magazine 
referred to Millet’s technical and moral excellences. 
It can scarcely be called a derogation that Millet, 
like all other geniuses that the world has known, 
with the almost solitary exception of Shakspere, had 
his limitations of temperament. In the large sense 
in which we say that Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, 
Milton, and Dante were limited, so Millet was lim- 
ited. He seems to have been somewhat deficient in 
humor, and lacking in appreciation of the gayety of 
life and nature. He did not understand or sympa- 
thize with Paris—a civic entity which has been’an 
inspiration to so many men of genius. He was a 
somber, though serene spirit; a Norman peasant 
with a peasant’s pride. 

“The gay side never shows itself to me,” he said. 
«“] don’t know where it is. I have never seen it. 
The gayest thing I know is the calm, the silence, 
which is so sweet, either in the forest or in the culti- 
vated land—whether the land be good for culture or 
not. * * * Sometimes, in places where the land 
is sterile, you see figures hoeing and digging. From 
time to time one raises himself and straightens his 
back, as they call it, wiping his forehead with the 
back of his hand. ‘Thou shalt eat thy bread in the 
sweat of thy brow.’ Is this the gay, jovial work 
some people would have us believe in? But, never- 
theless, to me it is true humanity, and great poetry.” 

“True humanity and great poetry”—that he 
should see these in the life about him, and be able 
to put them into his pictures—this is the important 
matter, after all. And if his pictures do possess 
these qualities, what becomes of the doubt thrown 
out by Fromentin as to their power to live? This is 
what Fromentin says: 

“ An original painter of our own time, a lofty soul, a melan- 
choly spirit, a good heart, a nature truly rustic, has said of the 
country and coun’ peoples of the severity, the melancholy, 
and the nobility of their work, things which no Dutchman 
would have ever dreamed of looking for. He said them in a 
language a little rude, and under forms where the thought has 
more c! ess and vigor than the hand. We were deeply 
thankful for his tendencies; and in the French school of paint- 
ing we saw in him the sensibilities of a Burns, less clever than 
the t in making himself understood. After all, has he or 
not feft beautiful pictures? Has his form, his language—I 
mean that exterior envelope without which the things of the 
mind cannot exist or last—has it the qualities to e hima 
beautiful painter, and to assure his future fame ? He is a pro- 
found thinker compared with Paul Potter and de Cuyp; heis a 

hetic d ° d with Terburg and Metsu; he 
hing inc bly noble when we think of the trivi- 


alities of Steen, Ostade, and Brauwer. As a man, he puts 
them all to the blush; as a painter, is he their equal?” 





7) 





Remember that Fromentin is judging Millet’s use 
of pigments by one of the two highest standards in 
art—that of the Dutch school. Comparing him with 
his contemporaries, Fromentin might have held at 
least Rousseau, possibly Delacroix and one or two 
others, his superiors in color ; but in this one point of 
technique, we think a critic as severe as Fromentin 
would have been at a loss to find among now living 
French painters more than two or three equals of 
Millet—if he could have found as many as that. The 
modern school in Holland—though so different from 
the old—still is a school in which color is not for- 
gotten; but even in color who will say that Israels 
(sometimes called the Dutch Millet) is equal to 
his master? Is there now any one in England or 





in Germany whose color is better? America has 
produced only one or two colorists who are superior 
to him: La Farge is, indeed, more purely a colorist 
than Millet, and perhaps the same can be said of 
Albert Ryder, a young painter of a more limited 
range of ability than La Farge, but of great beauty 
and intensity of color. So, even in the use of pig- 
ments, Millet falls short, if he does fall short, only 
by comparison with the very best, while as a delin- 
eator of the action of the human figure, we think it 
can be shown that Millet is among the first. But to 
adhere to what Fromentin actually says;—“an orig- 
inal painter,” “a lofty soul,” who has said “ things 
that no Dutchman would have ever dreamed of look- 
ing for”; “the sensibilities of Burns”; “a profound 
thinker compared with Paul Potter and de Cuyp”; 
“sympathetic,” “noble,” putting them all to the blush 
“asaman.” But Millet was not a poet, a preacher, a 
statesman—he was a painter. He did not belong to 
the class of men whose friends say, deprecatingly: “If, 
only, he had the gift of expression, others beside us 
would know how great he is!” It is by means of 
his own plastic expression that he forces Fromentin 
to say, comparing him with the masters of painting: 
“ As a man, he puts them all to the blush.” If Fro- 
mentin was not deceived in declaring Millet to be a 
great man, by the testimony of his art, then it seems 
to us that he may have underrated the technical 
qualities themselves of that art. We repeat—we 
know Millet’s moral and intellectual qualities only 
through his art; he makes through this medium a 
powerful impression, and so long as this impression 
continues to be made, so long will his pictures last. 
But, like Fromentin, we are inclined rather to sug- 
gest and question than to dogmatize in taking, as 
we do, a more hopeful view of the perpetuity of the 
fame of this “lofty soul” and “ profound thinker.” 


Tennyson's New Ballads.* 


THERE are people who believe that the poets are 
a short-lived guild, and apt, by too much giving 
way to their emotional nature, to wear themselves 
out earlier than other men. Keats in England, 
Schiller and Heine in Germany, Drake and Poe in 
America, give some color to the idea. But how 
many more reach an age when they live again for 
the third time in their grandchildren? Victor 
Hugo has made exquisite melody over his feelings 
as a grandfather, and now Tennyson, the happy 
father of sons who promise much better things than 
are supposed traditionally to be the lot of a great 
man’s children, comes before the world as a grand- 
parent of the most devoted kind. Little is known 
of Mrs. Tennyson. Whatever share she may have 
had in the love-lyrics of the Poet-Laureate remains 
concealed under the habitual reserve of Tennyson, 
but, as a woman is best and most honorably known 
by the children she has reared, the grandfather’s tes- 
timony to the grandchild may be taken indirectly as 
a compliment to the grandmother. 





* Ballads and Other Poems. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1880. 
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It would not be true to say that this dedication, 
“To Alfred Tennyson, my Grandson,” is particu- 
larly good poetry; its virtue is rather reflex and 
relative to the personality of its author. For there 
are many stories running about the world whose 
animus is to make the unwary hearer suppose that 
Mr. Tennyson is a morose and forbidding person in 
his old age, a sort of poetical Thomas Carlyle. 


** Golden-haired Ally, whose name is one with mine, 

Crazy with laughter, and babble, and earth’s new wine, 
Now that the flower of a year and a half i is thine, 

Oh, little blossom, oh mine, and mine of mine, 

Glorious poet who never hast written a line, 

Laugh, for the name at the head of my verse is thine 
Mayst thou never be wronged by the name that is mine! ” 


There will be ten thousand readers of these lines 
who will glow over the fact that Tennyson dedicates 
his ballads to his baby grandson, and among them 
one, at most, who will shake his head over the weak- 
ness of the verse. The mass of readers are, fortu- 
nately, more occupied with the fact presented than 
with a critical analysis of the poem. Doubtless 
many who have heard grievous reports of the Poet- 
Laureate, particularly from lion-hunting Americans 
who had been badgering him, will revise their judg- 
ment when they find him a doting grandfather. 

Mr. Tennyson does not offer anything essentially 
different from his earlier work, nor is there any rea- 
son why we should expect it. He has a niche on 
Parnassus ; whether it be high or low remains for 
posterity to decide. At present all we have to do is 
to pick out the best from what he gives us among 
the ballads and miscellaneous verses now for the 
first time printed in book form. Unquestionably 
the first place must be given to “ The Revenge; A 
Ballad of the Fleet,” which appeared a year or two 
ago in “ The Nineteenth Century.” The scene is 
new (for Tennyson) and the versification very un- 
usual. It reminds one of Browning’s ballad of 
“ Hervé Riel.” Mr. Tennyson seems to have had 
a fit of disgust at the comparative smoothness of his 
usual versification, and to have determined to outdo 
Browning himself. Yet, for all that, his hearty love 
of rhyme, of the cling-clang of double and single 
rhymes, would not let him be, and so we find “ The 
Revenge” full of rhymes in the line. The effect is to 
give an indescribable smack of sailor-song to the 
ballad; perhaps the poet had the ballad of Captain 
Kidd in mind. Were it shorter, it might rank as one 
of Tennyson’s finest things, but it has upon it the 
thoroughly English curse of wordiness, and, by 
the time we know where the whole story tends, 
we are beginning to perceive that the author might 
have told it in half the time. 


“Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: ‘I know you are no 
coward ; 

You fly them for a moment to fight with them again 

But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord 
Howard, 

To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.’ 


III. 
“So Sir Howard passed away with five ships of war that 


ay, 
Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven; 
But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the land 








Very carefully and slow, 
Men of Bideford 1 in Devon, 
And we laid them on the ballast down below; 
For we brought them all aboard, 
ae by blest him, in their pain, that they never were left 


To ae _ —_= and the stake, for the glory of the Lord, 


IV. 
“—_ had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to 
And +x sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came jn 


is huge sea-castle heaving upon the weather-bow 
* Shall we fight, or shall we fly ? 
Good Sir Richard, tell us now, 
For to fight is but to die! 
There'll be little of us left by the time this sun be set.’ 
And Sir Richard said again: ‘We be all good English men, 
Let us bang these dogs of Seville, the children of the devil } 
For I never turned my back upon Don or devil yet 


Sir Richard spoke, and he laughed, and we roared a hur. 
rah, and se 
The little Revenge ran on sheer into the heart of the 


ice, 

With her hundred fighters on deck and her ninety sick be 
ow; 

For LJ of their fleet to the right, and half to the left were 


And eee little Revenge ran on through the long sea-lane 
tween.” 

As the Poet-Laureate of England, Mr. Tennyson 
keeps his seat manfully, if the chief qualification be 
to write abundantly and in various directions. If, 
however, the laureateship be regarded as an appan- 
age of the throne, as it was in former centuries, the 
present incumbent has not much to show in the way 
of direct poetical expression to or concerning mem- 
bers of the royal family. There is a dedicatory poem 
to the Princess Alice, and lines to the Princess 
Frederica of Hanover, daughter of the blind king, 
on her marriage—fine ideas not too happily expressed. 
The poem to the Princess Alice dedicates “The 
Defence of Lucknow” to her memory, a ballad full 
of good things and admirably fit for a poet-laureate 
of England to write, but a poem which suffers from 
the same defect that lessens the interest in much of 
Tennyson’s work, namely, unnecessary length. It 
has such lines as 


“* The mellowed murmur of the people's praise 


* * * where is he can swear 

But that some broken gleam from our poor earth 
May touch thee, while remembering thee, | lay 
At thy pale feet this ballad of the deeds 

Of England, and her banner in the East?" 


The ballads in dialect take their place well along 
with similar work by the Laureate, especially, 
“ Rizpah,” the lament of a crone over her only son, 
who has been hanged for robbery. In “ The Sisters” 
we have the lines: 


**T lay at leisure, watching overhead 
The aérial poplar wave, an amber spire.” 


In “Columbus,” the Tennysonian touch is heard 


again in such lines as 
**Chains for him 
Who pushed his prows into the setting sun 
And made West East, and sail’d the Dragon’s mouth, 
And came upon the Mountain of the World, 
And saw the rivers roll from Paradise!” 


If Tennyson does little in the way of writing for the 
Court, he is certainly ready enough to write for the 
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—— 
English people. Vet, a distinction must be made. 
He does not embrace in his sympathies anything but 
Saxon England; Ireland and Scotland are foreign 
countries to him, and it is clear that France or 
Montenegro interests him more than two of the three 
main divisions of Great Britain. He has seen tardily 
the value of certain Irish legends, and in “ The De- 
fence of Lucknow” is compelled to give credit to 
the Highlanders who relieved the city. But without 
the modernization of the “ Battle of Brunanburh ” 


from the Anglo-Saxon, one can see in his poems the | 


prejudices entertained by Englishmen against the 
Irish and Scotch. This poem is a rough allitera- 
tive war chant in memory of the discomfiture, by 
West-Saxons and Mercians, of. the Scotch under 
Constantinus and the Irish-Danes under Anlaf. 

The translation of thirty lines of the 18th Book of 
the Iliad is admirably done, being executed in thirty- 
three lines of blank verse. We might prefer in 
these lines a stronger word for “ call’d,” since it was 
a goddess who cried out, and it was her voice that 
paralyzed the Trojans. 


“ There standing, shouted, and Pallas far away 
Call’'d; and a boundless panic shook the foe.” 


The sonnets are of different degrees of merit; 
that to Victor Hugo least pleasing ; that to Monte- 
negro fine; but the following is, to our thinking, 
much the finest of the four : 


“TO THE REV. W. H. BROOKFIELD. 


“ Brooks, for they called you so that knew you best, 
Old Brooks, who loved so well to mouth my rhymes, 
How oft we two have heard St. Mary’s chimes! 
How oft the Cantab supper, host and guest 

Would echo helpless laughter to your jest ! 

How oft with him we paced that walk of limes, 

Him, the lost light of those dawn-golden times, 
Who loved you well! Now both are gone to rest. 
Yon man of humorous melancholy mark, 

Dead of some inward agony—is it so ? 

Our kindlier, trustier Jacques, past away ! 

I can not laud this life, it looks so dark : 

Sk1as oNAR—dream of a shadow, go— 

God bless you. I shall join you in a day.” 


Recent Works on Poe.* 


MR. STODDARD’S recently published selections from 
the writings of Edgar Poe contain all of Poe’s poems 
worthy of retention, the best of his tales and sketches, 
and enough of his critical essays to give the general 
reader an idea of the singular acuteness of his literary 
judgments when unbiased by personal feeling. The 
accompanying life of the poet is enlarged from the 
memoir prefixed to Mr. Stoddard’s edition of the 
poems published in 1875. 
much new material, and in special several of Poe’s 
letters, now first presented. Mr. Stedman’s valu- 


able critical article on Poe, contributed to the May | 
SCRIBNER, has been reprinted in elegant shape by | 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., so that the latest utter- 
ances on the subject, both in biography and in 
criticism, are now simultaneously before the public. 


* Edgar Allan Poe. By Edmund Clarence Stedman 
x 47} &Co. 1880. 

Life and Writings of Edgar Allan Poe. By R. H. 
Stoddard New York: W. J. Widdleton. 


Boston : 





It contains, however, | 


It can hardly be said that these two publications do 
much toward modifying the already very distinct 
impression made by Poe’s peculiar genius. And 
yet they were not uncalled for, since they settle— 
it may be hoped finally—many mooted points in his 
career, both as a man and as an artist. 

Poe’s life has usurped an undue share of attention, 
considering how unrelated it was to his literary 
work. 
from the real world than is usual even in the writings 
of the most “ idealistic” poets. Mr. Lathrop, in his 
comparison of Poe with Hawthorne, has pointed out 


The latter occupied a sphere more remote 


how un-American the former was ; how little root he 
struck in the His like the 
blossoms of an air-plant. Even where they sprang 

; 


soil. creations were 
from an actual experience, as in the lines “To Helen,’ 
or the little poem “For Annie,” he translated the 
experience into that realm of weird creatures and 
unearthly landscapes which was the true home of 
his imagination. In Philadelphia or New York he 
was always a stranger. His mind had 


reached these lands but newly 
From an ultimate dim Thule.” 


The reason why so many memoirs of Poe have been 
written is to be found in the inaccuracy and malignity 
of Griswold’s famous life. This was at once attacked 
by Graham and Neale, and the controversy thus 
started has raged ever since. Many obscure points 
have been thereby cleared up, such as the date and 
place of the poet's birth, the real manner of his 
death, the exact nature of his relations with Mrs. 
Whitman, etc. Griswold has been convicted of 
many errors of fact; and yet, in spite of the 
generous women who have rushed to Poe's defense, 
and of the laborious biography of his latest rehabili- 
tator, Mr. Ingram, the essential features of his 
character remain much as Griswold left them. 

It can hardly be denied that Poe was personally a 
very poor creature. He was thankless, vain, quarrel- 
some, and insincere. He had some fine, winning traits 
which made a few women love him, but he was one 
whom no man could trust or respect. Mr. Stoddard 
claims in his preface to have written “generally 
without a word either of praise or blame; for what- 
ever else might be said of his memoir, he 
determined that it should not be called controver- 
sial.” This boast he fairly, 
maintaining an attitude of cold impartiality, and 
certainly not erring through excess of sympathy 
with his subject. 

But whatever may have been the short-comings of 
Poe’s life, the world willingly forgets and forgives. 
It knows that the order and harmony of the poet's 
verse have often no correspondence in his acts ; that 
the ethereal quintessence of genius is lodged some- 
times in the coarsest vessels, and 
vessels sadly frail and broken. Has not the world 
forgiven Byron? And after all, what has it to for- 
give ?—it remains so vastly in the poet’s debt! It 
seems, therefore, a kind of ingratitude to recall the 
failure in living of one whose thinking has become 
part of the intellectual experience of the race. 

Mr. Stoddard gives us suggestive glimpses of the 


was 


carries out very 


sometimes in 
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literary background against which Poe’s figure is 
projected. Those were the days of Graham, and 
Godey, and of the annuals; the days of the Ken- 
nedys, the Hoffmans, and the Sigourneys ; when the 
“ North American Review ” paid its contributors two 
dollars a page; when General Morris wrote songs 
for the “New York Mirror”; and Mr. Richard 
Henry Wilde wrote sonnets for the “Southern 
Literary Messenger.” Does not all this read like 
ancient history? Poe slaved.as an assistant editor for 
a salary of ten dollars a week. Willis was the only 
writer who made a comfortable income by his pen. 
The reading public was still small. There was no 
stimulating criticism. A new book was greeted 
with indifference by the public, and with feeble, 
indiscriminating praise by the reviews. Hard, 
surely, was the fortune of the bard born into such an 
environment. In reading the career of Poe, one is 
reminded of another American poet who suffered in 
the same way from an uncongenial milieu. We 
allude to Percival. The two men were quite unlike 
in character, and of totally unequal genius. Poe is 
as sure to be remembered as Percival to be forgot- 
ten. But they were alike in the bitterness of their 
reaction against their environment; in the injurious 
effect upon them of the atmosphere of their genera- 
tion, at once relaxing and chilling. They both 
wrote, as it were, im vacuo. 

How much more bracing is the air of literature 
to-day appears on comparing Mr. Stedman’s little 
book with Poe’s own critical writings. The latter 
was alternately engaged in attacking his rivals with 
jealous ferocity, and in puffing some third-class 
obscurity into notice. The former, with much less 
than Poe’s natural sagacity, brings to his task a 
sense of responsibility which makes him, in the end, 
the better critic. If his criticism seems the result of 
a nicely trained taste rather than of original insight, 
it is nevertheless just and delicate throughout. It 
applies largely—though by no means exclusively— 
to matters of echnigue, as might perhaps be expected 
from the nature of his subject, and from the fact that 
he is himself a conscientious literary workman. 
Poe’s art—at least as a poet—was minute, and 
invites minute discussion. 

It may be worth while to compare Mr. Stedman’s 
judgments with Mr. Stoddard’s, where they touch 
the same points. Criticism, it is to be feared, can 
never become an exact science. It always brings 
up against some such maxim as “ De gustibus non est 
disputandum.” Were are two poets writing of a 
third, and reaching, perhaps, a general agreement ; 
but in details the subjective element comes in and 
defeats consent. “If ‘Annabel Lee’ and ‘For 
Annie,’” writes Mr. Stoddard, “ possess any merit 
other than attaches to melodious jingle, I have not 
been able to discover it.”” On the other hand, Mr. 
Stedman says of “ For Annie”: “For repose, and 
for delicate and unstudied melody, it is one of Poe’s 
truest poems, and his tenderest.” And he pro- 
nounces “Annabel Lee” “a tuneful dirge, the 
simplest of Poe’s melodies, and the most likely to 
please the common ear.” He adds that it was 
written with more spontaneity than others of Poe’s 





lyrics: “The theme is carried along skillfully, the 
movement hastened and heightened to the end, and 
there dwelt upon, as oftea ina piece of music.”  StiJ] 
greater is their divergence of opinion touching 
“ Ulalume,” that fantastic requiem which the poet 
wrote shortly after the death of his wife. Of « Ujg. 
lume ” Mr. Stoddard writes as follows, after calling it 
“the most singular poem that anybody ever produced 
in commemoration of adead woman”: “I can per- 
ceive no touch of grief in it, no intellectual sincerity, 
but a diseased determination to create the strange, 
the remote, and the terrible. * * * No healthy 
mind was ever impressed by ‘ Ulalume.’” On the 
other hand, Mr. Stedman says: “ It is so strange, so 
unlike anything that preceded it, so vague and yet 
so full of meaning, that of itself it might establish 
new method. To me it seems an improvisation, 
such as a violinist might play upon the instrument 
which had become his one thing of worth after the 
death of a companion had left him alone with his 
own soul.” 

We think that the subtler interpretation is here 
the truer one. Is there any touch of grief in “Ly. 
cidas”? Poe was incapable of writing a simple, 
direct expression of a personal sorrow, such as 
Burns wrote, ¢. g., in his lines “ To Mary in Heaven.” 
As Milton’s pastoral machinery keeps his emotion 
at arm’s length, so with Poe: the strangest form 
which his imagination imposed upon his utter. 
ance grew to be his instrument of expression— 
his violin. In the preface to his third volume of 
poems, he says that “a poem is opposed to romance, 
by having for its object an indefinite instead of a 
definite pleasure.” This is one of the cases in which 
he limited his definitions by his own practice, and 
“ Ulalume” is his extremest example of indefinite- 
ness. 

Apropos of “ Ulalume,” Mr. Stoddard objects to 
Poe’s abuse of the refrain—or, as Mr. Stedman pre- 
fers to call it, the “ repetend.” “ The gain of a single 
word and the variation of a single thought are hardly 
worth such repetitions as these”: 


“The leaves they were crisped and sere— 
The leaves they were withering and sere,” etc. 


Here again Mr. Stedman would seem to take issue 
with his brother critic. He instances, as an example 
of the employment of the refrain with “ novel and 
poetical results,” the following lines from “ Ula- 
lume” : 


“But our thoughts they were palsied and sere, 
Our memories were treacherous and sere.” 


So far as the instances here quoted go, we agree 
with Mr. Stoddard. The trick becomes distasteful 
in its excess, and has been wittily compared to the 
arithmetical process of “carrying one” from the 
line above. But we would not willingly relinquish 
the masterly employment of this effect in “The 
Raven,” nor that lingering echo in which the music 
of “ Annabel Lee ” expires— 


“In her sepulcher there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the sounding sea.” 


After what Stoddard says of the “jingle” in “For 
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Annie” and other pieces, it seems incredible that he 
should hold up “ The Bells” as the most perfect 
example of Poe’s “ power of words.” We must 
strongly dissent from his estimate of this poem, as 
well as from Mr. Stedman’s, which seems equally 
high. “The Bells” has always impressed us as one 
of Poe’s most artificial lyrics: the mechanical effect 
js carried beyond permissible bounds. It is the 
converse of those imitative abominations in “ The 
Battle of Prague,” and similar performances, which 
strive to set the boom of artillery, the noise of 
water-falls, etc., in the place of purely musical ideas. 

Yet there can be no question that Poe was one of 
our finest versifiers. That his devices were some- 
what transparent, and admit easily of parody, is no 
objection to them. He carried them even into 
punctuation, as witness his fondness for the paren- 
thesis : 

“ Round about a throne where, sitting 
(Porphyrogene!),”” etc. 


We think Mr. Stedman is perfectly right in his 
preference of “ Israfel”” over any other single poem 
of its author. He deserves thanks, too, for saying a 
good word for “The Sleeper,” which is certainly 
Poe’s most characteristic thing, though by no means 
his best. Those who like to taste the extreme flavor 
of a poet—who find something in “ The Idiot Boy ” 
which they miss in the “ Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality "—will feel what we mean when we 
say that we would lose any other one of Poe’s poems 
rather than “ The Sleeper.”’ 

In what Mr. Stedman has to say of Poe's prose 
writings he is equally sympathetic, and careful to do 
exact justice. It must be confessed that Poe’s rank 
as a prose classic will depend in the future upon 
almost as slender a basis as his poetic fame. Only 
some dozen or half-dozen of his tales will stand the 
wear of time. His humorous tales are even now 
melancholy reading. In this kind he attained at 
most the grotesque. His ingenious analyses, like 
“The Gold Bug” and “The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue,” will always have an interest as puzzles. 
His tales of fear and of the supernatural still retain 
their fascination; but even here there is an alloy of 
baseness : the terrible is mixed overmuch with the 
horrible—7. ¢., with thg physically repulsive. Poe’s 
great inferiority to Hawthorne in spiritual depth 
and fineness—which Mr. Stedman points out—is of 
course obvious. The critic’s allusion to his author’s 
display of learning, and his fondness for mystifying 
his readers, reminds one of Colonel Higginson’s 
confession that he had once looked in vain through 
Tieck to find that “ Journey into the Blue Distance” 
to which Poe refers in “The Fall of the House of 
Usher.” 

We fear, from Mr. Stedman’s use of “ transcend- 
ental” in the following sentence, that he is one of 
those who use this word loosely : “ His artistic con- 
tempt for metaphysics is seen even in those tales 
which appear most transcendental.” But for this 
we are willing to blame, not any particular critic, 
but rather the wretched state of our whole critical 
nomenclature. Who is not tired unto death of crit- 
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ical talk about “ realism ” and “ idealism ”—both of 
which words have in philosophy a precise meaning, 
in criticism none; about “ melody”’ and “harmony” 
—misleading analogies imported from music; or 
the “ preraphaelite” and the “ picturesque ”— 
equally misleading terms from a sister art? We 
read with grief that Mr. Bryant had suggested for 
the Poe monument at Baltimore an inscription con- 
taining that odious piece of literary slang, “ word- 
painting.” And this after Lessing has taught us 
better; and from one who insisted on having the 
writers on the “ Evening Post” call a hotel an inn! 
Coleridge’s imported distinctions have broken down. 
Genius is only a higher degree of talent; fancy and 
imagination are not two faculties but different em- 
ployments of one faculty (Zindéildungskraft) ; and 
few metaphysicians will admit any distinction be- 
tween his famous reason and understanding. 


Edward Everett Hale’s “Crusoe in New York.'’* 


Mr. HALe’s contribution to the Christmas flood 
of literature is a volume of his capital short stories, 
the title to which is furnished by a new tale. The 
old acquaintances in the book are not less welcome 
because they are not new; and many readers will be 
glad to have in the covers of a substantial work the 
delightfully funny sketch of “ Alif-Laila, or the 
Origin of the Serial Story,” and the equally ingenious 
romance of “ Max Kessler’s Horse-Car.” The ad- 
ventures of the New Crusoe in the city are delight- 
fully told, and they have all that air of reality which 
has made the author of “ The Man without a Coun- 
try” famous. In his preface, Mr. Hale gravely re- 
marks on the criticism of his books by those who 
think that the appearance of probability in a story 
earns for the author the epithet of “forger and 
counterfeiter.” This, Mr. Hale thinks, is a super- 
ficial view of the case, and he pleads that he has high 
authority for teaching by parable. 

The Crusoe of the tale, employed to build a ten-foot 
fence around a vacant lot near the corner of “ Fer- 
nando Street and Ninety-ninth Avenue,” and which is 
sheltered under the high wall of a church, conceives 
the clever plan of building a hut on the premises for 
himself and his widowed mother. The land belongs 
to minor heirs of a great estate, and cannot be used for 
any purpose of revenue to the owners until they 
become of age. The lot is ample, and is so screened 
by the tall fence that the occupant may be hidden 
from the rest of the world as completely as if he 
were on a desert island in the South Pacific. By 
ingenious artifices, the New Crusoe, who tells his 
own story to the reader, conveys his building- 
materials into the inclosure, erects his hut, furnishes 
and equips it, and smuggles his unsuspecting parent 
into it through a sliding panel in the otherwise im- 
pervious fence. Here Crusoe and his mother lived 
for many years, cultivating the ground, resorting to 
all manner of odd expedients to elude observation, 





* Crusoe in New York, and other Tales. By Edward E. 
Hale, author of “‘ The Man without a Com “ Ten Times 
° 


One are Ten,” and other tales. Boston: berts Brothers. 


1880. 
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and being quite alone in the midst of a great city. 
This is Crusoe’s description of his “desert island” 
when he began operations : 


“When I was fairly within, and the plank was re- 

laced, I felt that I was indeed monarch of all that 
oo eyed. What did I survey? The church wall 
on the North, my own screen of spruce boards, now 
well dry, on the South; on the East and West, the 
ten-foot fence which I had built myself; and over 
there in the West, God’s deep, transparent sky, in 
which I could see a planet whose name I did not 
know. It was a heaven, indeed, which he had said 
was as much mine as his.” 


To maintain the subtle and distant imitation of De 
Foe’s wonderful tale, Mr. Hale’s New Crusoe in the 
city one day finds a terrifying foot-print, not on the 
sand, but in the moist earth of his island garden, 
where “the melons lie a-ripening in the sun.” 
Crusoe, describing his emotions, says : 


“T sfood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had 
seen an apparition. I listened; I looked around me. 
I could hear nothing but the roar of the omnibuses, 
nor could I see anything. I went up and down the 
path, but it was all one. I could see no other im- 
pression but that one. I went to it again, to see if 
there were any more, and toobserve if it might not be 
my fancy. But there was no room for that, for there 
was exactly the print of an Englishman’s hob-nailed 
shoe,—the heavy heel, the prints of the nails. There 
was even a piece of patch which had been put on it, 
though it had never been half-soled.” 


Observant readers will recognize in all this the 
minute and deceptive details of description with 
which Mr. Hale has so often beguiled multitudes of 
people. And when we read that Crusoe, in conster- 
nation, fled to his hut, “ panting like one pursued,” the 
fine touches of the master of realistic writing are com- 
plete. Crusoe, too, has his “man Friday,” although 
in this instance the creature rescued from the savages 
who rage around his retreat is Frida, a Swedish 
maid, whom, when he hears her shrieks, as she is 
hunted down Church Alley, he swiftly drags through 
the sliding panel of his stockade, to the intense 
astonishment of her pursuers, who are baffled by the 
seeming impenetrability of the board fence into 
which she has apparently melted. The New York 
Crusoe marries Frida, after much entertaining pur- 
suit for her missing brother, who should have been 
working in Tuckahoe, New Jersey, and who is hunted 
down, with great tribulation, before the tale is done and 
Crusoe is rescued, so to speak, from his self-exile. 
The story, it will be seen, is charmingly told; it has 
a moral in due form, and it will be welcomed as one 
of the most striking of Mr. Hale’s fictions. 


Bellamy's “Dr. Heidenhoff's Process.” * 


WE have been very much struck by this story of 
New England village life by Mr. Edward Bellamy. 
It is a painful. story of sin and suffering, very genu- 
ine, written with much power, but as it seems to us in 
a too despondent tone. The tenor of the work may 


* Dr. Heidenhoff’s Process. By Edward Bellamy. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 
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be caught from the following thoughtful sentence, 
which is put in the mouth of a young man who has 
committed a crime: “After my disgrace, the way ] 
felt about myself was very much, I presume, as a 
mechanic feels, who by an unlucky stroke has hope. 
lessly spoiled the looks of a piece of work, which he 
nevertheless has got to go on and complete as best he 
can.”’ The subject of the story is as follows: 
girl is betrayed by a young man and flies to the city, 
whither she is followed by a former lover, who dis- 
covers her and offers her marriage. The “Process” 
of Dr. Heidenhoff is an invention which is to induce 
in men forgetfulness of their past lives. 
the lover imagines that his bride is subjected to the 
experiment, which is successful. The story ends 
with the suicide of the girl. We are especially 
struck by the rude fidelity with which the village 
life is described, by the total absence of affectation, 
and by the power with which the writer has appre. 
hended the suffering and sinful mind of the young 
girl. Our readers will remember several very orig- 
inal stories and sketches by Mr. Bellamy which have 
appeared in SCRIBNER—* Potts’s Painless Cure,” 
“The Old Folks’ Party,” “The Cold Snap,” and 
others. 


A village 


Ina dream, 


The Third Salmagundi Exhibition. 


THE third annual exhibition of Black-and-White 
Art, under the auspices of the Salmagundi Sketch 
Club, which was given in the month of December, 
1880, in the rooms of the National Academy of De- 
sign, New York, was especially noteworthy for the 
large number of examples shown, and for the evi- 
dences displayed of the new directions in which 
American artists are now called upon to exercise 
their talents. The illustration of periodicals and of 
books has come to be an important branch of art in 
America. The two illustrative figure-artists whose 
work is now most prominently before the country 
are Mr. Edwin A. Abbey and Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote; unfortunately for such exhibitions as this, 
however, Mrs. Foote’s drawings are generally made 
directly upon the wood, and so this artist is seldom 
well represented in public exhibitions; Mr. Abbey, 
therefore, made the most important display on the 
walls as an illustrator. He shows invention, range, 
and strength in making pictures to accompany 
old poems and new stories, but we are inclined to 
think that his most masterly and satisfactory work is 
done in landscape and figure subjects from nature 
and life. This, we think, is true of Mrs. Foote, 
also, to whose work we cannot help referring, though 
conspicuous here only by its absence. 

The cartoons of La Farge and Shirlaw show that 
our artists are entering with spirit into the fields of 
decoration—of wall-painting and window-making. 
There is, moreover, a growing American school— 
if school it can be called—of etchers. Among the 
newer names, we notice those of Stephen Parrish 
and Mary Nimmo Moran; the etchings of the 
former manifest decided cleverness and a pictorial 
sense, while those of the latter have a fresh and 
naive charm of their own. 

But we have not space to review completely the 
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exhibition of this young but very active society, or to 
speak as we might of the delicate work of Murphy, 
Riordan, and Homer Martin; the outline drawings 
of Brennan; the dashing pictures and sketches of 
Miller, George Inness, Jr., Blum (a new name of 
great promise in a special line), Chase, Lungren; 
the ingenious compositions of Howard Pyle, Burns, 
and a host of others, many of whose names and work 


are familiar to our readers. There is much here that 
is superficial, merely imitative, and too easily attract- 
ive; but there is, also, enough good and serious 
work to interest and to encourage the lover of art. 
The wood-engravers exhibit a number of proofs; 
and, in this branch of art, at least, it is a satisfaction 
to be assured by foreign critics that America can 
now claim to be ahead of all other countries. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


Heat from Friction. 


Tuat friction will develop heat is often used to 
demonstrate the familiar law that heat is a mode of 
motion, and that one may be turned into the other. 
In mechanical work, the heat springing from friction 
is regarded as a loss, to be saved, as far as possible, 
by the use of lubricants, and little practical use has 
been made of the transformation of motion into heat 
by friction, except in the common lucifer match. 
Recently two inventions, originating in this country 
and differing widely in their objects, have been intro- 
duced, with a view to utilize the heat that springs 
from friction. One of these is the fusing-disk, 
already in use in several iron-works, and the other is 
a novel system of obtaining sensible heat from fric- 
tion, for the purpose of warming buildings and 
railroad cars. The aim of this invention is to trans- 
form the motion of a steam-engine, wind or tide 
mill, or other motor, into heat for warming inclosed 
air. It consists essentially of two disks of iron, 
arranged to rub against each other when in motion, 
and a water-circulating system for conveying the 
heat developed to the room or car to be warmed. 






































The accompanying diagram gives a section of the 
movable parts of this machine. An iron cylinder, 
made in two parts, is bolted together, inclosing two 
iron disks. One of these is fastened to the end of 
the cylinder, and the other is placed on the shaft 
that passes through the center of the cylinder. 
The disks are designed to be placed close together, 
provision being made for regulating the pressure 
of one against the other. The shaft is turned 
by means of a belt on the pulley seen in the draw- 
ing, and when ready for work the cylinder is con- 
nected by pipes (not shown in the drawing) with 
the flow and return of a common hot-water system, 


such as may be seen in any greenhonse. Stuffirg- 
boxes are provided for the shaft, to prevent leakage, 
and when the pipe-system and cylinder have been 
filled with water (through the usual expansion stand- 
pipe), power is applied to the pulley. The rub- 
bing or friction between the two disks heats the 
water in the cylinder, and it expands and circulates 
through the pipes, heating and warming the room 
in which they are placed. The amount of heat 
obtained depends on the amount of friction between 
the two disks and the power expended in overcoming 
it. No doubt the water surrounding the disks in a 
measure reduces the friction by acting as a lubricant, 
and that in a dry air the heat obtained by friction 
would be greater, but much of the novelty of the 
invention consists in the use of the water-circulation 
to take up the heat and convey it where it is needed. 
Machines constructed on this plan, having a cyl- 
inder 30.5 centimeters (12 inches) in diameter, 61 
centimeters (2 feet) long, and absorbing the energy 
of some motor represented by one horse-power, 
are reported to thoroughly heat 61 meters (200 feet) 
of water-pipe, or sufficient heating surface to warm a 
room 9.15 by 12.20 meters (30 by 40 feet). A larger 
machine, absorbing four horse-power, is said to be 
sufficient to warm a room 18.30 by 61 meters. The 
horse-power quoted is presumed to mean _ horse- 
power per hour, and calling this a consumption of 
three pounds of coal burned in the boiler, it would 
seem the larger room is warmed at a cost of 12 
pounds of coal per hour. While this interesting 
invention is reported to be a practical success, it 
must be observed that it is essentially wasteful. The 
coal under the boiler supplies heat to turn water into 
steam, and this in expanding develops energy in the 
engine, and the friction of the rubbing-disks turns 
the energy of the engine into heat. Each transfor- 
mation is accompanied by loss, particularly in the 
first, for only a small fraction of the heat in the coal 
is utilized. It would seem better to burn the coal 
directly in a stove in heating the room. However, 
power in certain places is cheap, as at a water-fall, 
tide or wind mill, and by such a device as this it may 
be used to develop sufficient heat to warm shops or 
dwellings. It can also be used on railway cars, by 
taking the power from the axles of the moving car, 
and it has the undoubted merit of freedom from 
danger by fire or explosion. 

The second invention for utilizing the heat of fric- 
tion is so radically different that there does not at first 
seem to be any connection between the two. From 
experiments made within the last year or two, it was 
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found that if a bar of steel was brought close to the 
edge of a thin disk of metal driven at a high speed, 
it could be cut, or apparently sawn, apart. The 
action of such a disk was not at first understood, 
but the invention has been improved, and is now in 
use in a number of machine-shops under the name 
of the fusing-disk. The name rightly describes the 
peculiar action of the apparatus. The revolving 
disk is now made of soft steel, 5 millimeters (,3; inch) 
thick at the edge and 106.7 centimeters (42 inches) 
in diameter. This is mounted vertically on a shaft 
supported by a strong frame, and driven by steam- 
power at a speed of 230 revolutions a minute. In 
front of the disk is placed a lathe chuck for carrying 
the steel bars to be cut. A round bar, 4 centime- 
ters (15g inches) in diameter, placed in the chuck 
and turned in the same direction as the disk at a 
speed of 200 revolutions, and slowly brought in con- 
tact with the disk, is cut or fused in two in from two 
to ten seconds. In examining such a bar when 
partly cut in two, it is found that the cut portion is 
wider than the disk, there being a free play or nar- 
row space between the sides of the disk and the 
sides of the cut, showing that in cutting the bar the 
disk does not touch it anywhere. It is thought 
from this that the cutting is really a fusing or melt- 
ing of the bar, due to the heat developed by friction. 
The particles of air next the edge of the disk are 
swept around by its motion and thrown against the 
bar, and the friction of the air develops the heat that 
fuses the bar. The bar is clearly melted off, and the 
explanation offered appears to be reasonable. The 
fusing-disk is reported to be a practical and useful 
tool, and it will no doubt lead to other interesting and 
valuable inventions based upon the same principles. 


Under-ground Telegraphy. 


THE rapid increase of telegraph, telephone, fire- 
alarm, and electric-light wires in this country has 
again called attention to the dangers and inconven- 
iences of placing the wires on poles and on the house- 
tops in our cities. Telegraph and telephone wires 
interfere with each other by induction, and electric- 
light wires have proved a source of possible danger to 
all other wires near them. The crossing of such a 
wire with a telephone wire recently made an accidental 
short circuit at the telephone transmitter, producing 
a sudden heat that set fire to the apparatus and 
completely destroyed it, only its prompt discovery 
preventing a serious fire. To this is the added possi- 
ble danger that may arise if any one should short-cir- 
cuit an electric-light wire through his limbs or body. 
Two deaths are said to have been recently caused in 
this manner. Several plans for placing all such 
wires under-ground havealready been proposed, one 
of which has been described in this department; and 
in Germany many miles of cable have already been 
laid under-ground for military purposes. A new 
system now under experiment in this country seems 








inches) in diameter, and covered with a vitrified glaz. 
ing on the inside. These blocks are designed to be 
laid end to end under-ground, and firmly cemented 
together, thus making a series of terra-cotta pipes in 
a single line of blocks. These are laid in sections, 
and at convenient distances excavations are made jn 
the ground and carefully bricked up, thus making 
an under-ground chamber between each section, and 
giving room for laying new wires and making re. 
pairs, without disturbing the blocks or tearing up 
the street. As the blocks are laid, small wires are 
placed in the holes, all the wires in each section 
ending in the sunken chambers. The design of 
this is to enable the workman in the chamber to 
draw the cables or bundles of wires through the 
perforated blocks, by means of a reel, as fast as 
needed. When a section is laid and ready for use, 
a rubber pipe or hose is drawn through the holes 
in the blocks, and in this the insulated cable js 
placed, thus incasing it in a vitrified stone-ware pipe, 
lined with rubber, a threefold protection against the 
dampness of the ground. The different kinds of 
wires may be completely separated, while a small 
block will carry a thousand wires without incon. 
venience. Branch lines will be laid to offices and 
buildings, by pipes laid under the walks from the 
chambers at the ends of the sections. These chambers 
are designed to be covered when not in use, and 
will not interfere with street traffic. It is claimed 
that the system is much cheaper than any hitherto 
proposed, and it certainly has the merit of removing 
the wires from the streets and house-tops, and at 
the same time of preventing the continual tearing up 
of the roadway to lay new cables. 


Some Recent Research in the Prevention of 
Diseases of Cattle. 


AMONG the most destructive diseases to which 


| cattle are subject is the so-called Siberian plague, the 


carbuncular disease or anthrax. From some recent 
researches concerning the origin and transmission of 
this disease, Pasteur brings out one fact that cannot 
fail to be of value to the breeder and farmer. With- 
out here considering the nature of this disease and 
its treatment, attention may be drawn to the single 
fact that it may be communicated from one animal 
that has died to all living animals near its place of 
burial through the agency of the common earth-worm. 
It would appear that the parasite or its germs affect- 
ing the blood of the animal, and causing the disease, 
may survive in the ground after the diseased animal 
has died and is properly buried. The earth-worm 
passing freely up and down through the soil may 
(and apparently without harm to itself) take up the 
germs of the disease and deposit them on the surface, 
where, when dry, they may be blown in fine dust 
upon the grass or other herbage on which cattle in 
the neighborhood may feed. It is thus the disease 
is transmitted from the dead to the living through the 
innocent and hitherto unsuspected agency of the 


to offer some advantages in point of cheapness and | earth-worm. The remedy suggested by Pasteur is 
ease of management, and may be briefly described. | always to bury animals that may die of the anthrax 


Cylindrical blocks of terra cotta are bored with nu- 


merous small holes from four tosix cm. (twoandahalf | 


in sandy soil, or, better, whenever practicable to sink 
them in the sea. 
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New Steelyard. 
THE common steelyard with weight attached to 


weight and using the beam in its place. To accom- 


ring, or case, of metal. The hook for supporting 
the material to be weighed is pivoted to the lower 
side of this case, while the chain, or rod, for holding 
the apparatus is pivoted to the upper side. When 
the beam is at rest, or at zero on the scale, the zero 
mark is at the edge of the case, and the beam rests 
horizontally in equilibrium. When the material to be 
weighed is suspended on the hook, the beam is 
thrown out of equilibrium and is then drawn through 
the ring till the balance is restored, the weight being 
then indicated on the scale next the ring. Weights 
may also be used with the beam in the usual manner, 
and in this event a second scale on the beam is used, 
and the weight is indicated by the last figure next 
the ring. 
New Variable Water-lens. 

A NEw lens, suggested by the peculiar power pos- 
sessed by the human eye in changing its focal 
length by altering the shape of the crystalline lens, 
has been made, that may prove of some value in 
laboratory work. It consists of two fine glass disks 
set in a ring-frame, the space between them being 
filled with water. The water is connected, by means 


of a flexible pipe passing through the ring, with a | 


reservoir that may be raised or lowered to change 
the pressure of the water in the ring. The advan- 
tage claimed for this arrangement is found in the 
expansion or contraction of the glass sides of the 
lens under the variations of pressure. When the 
pressure is increased, the glass bends outward, thus 
making the lens thicker, and changing its focal 
length. The elastic limit of such disks of glass, 
however thin, must be small and the changes in the 
focal length of the lens would be limited, yet there 
would seem to be no reason why, with other trans- 
parent material, such as mica, a lens might not be con- 


structed in this manner, having a wide range of focal | 
| floors and the roof had fallen in, and they could be 


| used again in rebuilding. The system has the merit 


length. 


Fire-proofing Iron Columns. 
HOLLow iron columns for supporting floors and 
roofs are much used in constructing large buildings, 
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| and were it not for the almost fatal defect that they 


will bend or break under the influence of heat, they 


the end has been recently simplified by taking off the | would be universally employed in building. Many 


experiments have been tried with a view to making 


plish this, the beam is arranged to slide freely in a | such columns fire-proof, or, at least, sufficiently so 


to be able to stand a small fire in their neighborhood 


| without bending, and thus bringing the entire build- 


ing to the ground in ruins, long before it would be 
destroyed by the fire alone. A total collapse of a 


| large building in which there was only a moderate 


fire, in this city, together with the loss of two lives, 
would seem to make this point perfectly clear. 
Casing the columns with wood, asbestos, brick- 
work, etc., has been tried, and some of the methods 
have been described here in detail. Recently two 
more suggestions have been offered. One is to inclose 
the columns in rings of terra cotta, put on over the 
top when the column is set up. hese would act as 
a shield to keep off the heat till the fire could be sub- 
dued. The plan is simple and inexpensive, and has 
the added advantage of giving opportunity to make 
the columns highly ornamental, as terra cotta readily 
lends itself to decorative treatment. The second 
plan is to fill the columns with water. To do this, 
the plates or castings, usually placed between the 
columns where they stand one over the other, have 
holes or openings of some kind, so that there is a free 
communication from column to column, from the bot- 
tom to the top of the building. Where columns are 
already erected, short pipes are used to connect them 
at each floor. The uppermost column is also pro- 
vided with a small escape-pipe, passing through the 
roof to the open air. At the base of each tier of 
columns a pipe is connected with the street mains, 
so that all the columns may be filled with water, 


| either permanently or on emergency. When thus 


filled with water and provided with an escape for the 
expansion of the water or steam, the columns would 
stand unharmed until every floor was burned out. 
Were the girders also hollow and filled with water 
in the same manner, both girders and columns 
would undoubtedly stand intact, even after all the 


of cheapness and ease of application, and is patented 
in this country. 


——— em - — 
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Cabin Philosophy. 


Jes’ turn de back-log ober, dar—an’ pull your stools 
up nigher, 

An’ watch dat possum cookin’ in de skillet by de fire : 

Lemme spread my legs out on de bricks to make my 
feelin’s flow, 

An’ I'll grind you out a fac’ or two, to take befo’ 


you go. 


Now, in dese busy wukin’ days, dey’s changed de 
Scripter fashions, 

An’ you needn’t look to mirakuls to furnish you wid 
rations ; 

Now, when you's wantin’ loaves 0’ bread, you got 
to go an’ fetch ’em, 


An’ ef you's wantin’ fishes, you mus’ dig your wums 
an’ ketch ’em ; 

For you kin put it down as sartin dat de time is 
long gone by, 

When sassages an’ 'taters use to rain fum out de sky! 


Ef you think about it keerfully, and put it to the 


tes’, 
You'll diskiver dat de safes’ plan is gin'ully de bes’ : 
Ef you stumble on a hornets’-nes’ an’ make de 
critters scatter, 
You needn’t stan’ dar like a fool an’ argerfy de 
matter ; 
An’ when de yaller fever comes an’ settles all aroun’, 
Tis better dan de karanteen to shuffle out o’ town! 
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Dar’s heap o’ dreadful music in de very fines’ fiddle ; 
A ripe an’ meller apple may be rotten in de middle ; 
De wises’ lookin’ trabeler may be de bigges’ fool ; 
Dar’s a lot o’ solid kickin in de humbles’ kind o’ 
mule; 

reacher aint de holies’ 
ook, 

An’ does de loudes’ bangin’ on de kiver ob de Book ! 


De dat w’ars de meekes’ 


De people pays deir bigges’ bills in buyin’ lots an’ 
lan’s ; 

Dey scatter all deir picayunes aroun’ de pea-nut 
stan’s; 

De twenties an’ de fifties goes in payin’ orf deir 
rents, 

But Heben an’ de organ-grinder gits de copper 
cents 


I nebber likes de cullud man dat thinks too much 
o’ eatin’: 
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We'd talk—in fitful style, I ween— 
With many a meaning glance between 
The tender words and low; 
We’d whisper some dear sweet conceit, 
Some idle gossip we’d repeat ; 
And then I’d move to go. 


“ Good-night,” I’d say; “ good-night—good-bye! ’ 
“ Good-night ’—from her, with half a sigh— 

“ Good-night! ” “ Good-night!”” And then— 
And then I do ot go, but stand, 
Again lean on the railing, and— 

Begin it all again! 


Ah! that was many a day ago— 

That pleasant summer-time—although 
The gate is standing yet; 

A little cranky, it may be, 


| A little weather-worn—like me— 


Dat frolics froo de wukin’ days, and snoozes at de | 


meetin’ ; 

Dat jines de Temp’ance ’Ciety, an’ keeps a-gittin’ 
tight, 

An’ pulls his water-milions in de middle ob -de 
night ! 


Dese milerterry nigger chaps, wid muskets in deir 
han’s, 

Perradin’ froo de city to de music ob de ban’s, 

Had better drop deir guns, an’ go to marchin’ wid 
deir hoes, 

An’ git a honest libbin’ as dey chop de cotton-rows, 

Or de State may put ’em arter while to drillin’ in de 
ditches, 

Wid more’n a single stripe a-runnin’ ‘cross deir 
breeches ! 


Well, you think dat doin’ nuffin’ ’tall is mighty sof’ 
an’ nice, 

But it busted up de renters in de lubly Paradise! 

You see, dey bofe was human bein’s, jes like me an’ 
you, 

An’ dey couldn’t reggerlate deirselves wid not a 
thing to do; 

Wid plenty wuk befo’ ’em, an’ a cotton crop to 
make, 

Dey’d nebber thought o’ loafin’ ’roun’ an’ chattin’ 
wid de snake! 


The Story of the Gate. 


Across the pathway, myrtle-fringed, 

Under the maple, it was hinged— 
The little wooden gate ; 

*Twas there, within the quiet gloam, 

When I had strolled with Nelly home, 
I used to pause and wait 


Before I said to her good-night, 
Yet loath to leave the winsome sprite 
Within the garden’s pale ; 
And there, the gate between us two, 
We'd linger, as all lovers do, 
And lean upon the rail. 


And face to face, eyes close to eyes, 

Hands meeting hands in feigned surprise 
After a stealthy quest,— 

So close I’d bend, ere she'd retreat, 

That I’d grow drunken from the sweet 
Tuberose upon her breast. 





Who never can forget 


The happy—“ End?” My cynic friend, 
Pray save your sneers—there was no “end.” 
Watch yonder chubby thing !— 
That is our youngest, hers and mine; 
See how he climbs, his legs to twine 
About the gate and swing. 


.Two Scenes from an Unpublished Drama 


IT was ina garden shady, 
Where the moonbeams softly lay, 
That a lover and his lady 
Met, a sad farewell to say. 


There were sighs and sobs in plenty, 
Locks of hair and flowers, I ween, 
Tin-types, too,—the youth was twenty, 
And the maiden seventeen. 


And his eyes were moist and shiny, 
As he tried his love to tell, 
While she, too, turned on the briny 
Most successfully and well. 


Then they vowed, in terms caloric, 
Nothing should their true love sever, 
And were really Pinaforic 

In their frequent use of “ Never.” 


* = iad * * 


Well, they met. When many seasons 
Neatly had the past interred. 
Doubtless both fad had good reasons 
Why the meeting was deferred. 


In a widow’s cays, beguiling, 

She was (very strange is life !), 

While 4e came up, pleased and smiling, 
With his pretty second wife. 


Bows were made and hands were shaken, 
Then old times were gayly quoted. 
Chirped he: “If I’m not mistaken, 
Wasn’t I once quite devoted?” 


“Was it you?” She gave another 
Smile,—“I don’t remember well. 
It was you or else your brother, 
Which, I really couldn’t tell.” 





